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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING: Friday, 
August 31, through Wednesday, September 5, Sher- 
man Hotel, Clark and Randolph Sts., Chicago. A 
few special meetings are scheduled prior to the 
regular meetings, and a few sessions are at the 
Morrison Hotel, Clark and Madison Sts. See Pro- 
gram for details. All rooms listed in the Program 
are in the Sherman Hotel unless it is explicitly 
stated that they are in another hotel. Chicago is 
on Central Daylight Saving Time. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS: Send form in the 
March 1951 American Psychologist or form on page 
424 of this issue to the Sherman Hotel or the Mor- 
rison Hotel. To be certain of space, be sure to 
request reservations by August 1. 


PRE-REGISTRATION: If you are staying at 
the Sherman or Morrison Hotel, send pre-registra- 
tion form (March American Psychologist or page 
424 of this issue) along with hotel reservation to 
hotel of your choice. If you live in the vicinity or 
are making other housing arrangements, you are 
urged to pre-register also. If you are pre-registering 
only, send the form directly to Benjamin Burack, 
Department of Psychology, Roosevelt College, 430 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 


REGISTRATION: Registration will be on the 
Mezzanine of the Sherman Hotel. There will be a 
separate section of the Registration Desk where 
pre-registered persons may pick up their badges. 
Registration fee for non-members of the APA is 
$2.00. 


INFORMATION AND SERVICES: Meeting 
Headquarters and Information Desk will be on the 
Mezzanine. Requests for special meetings, local 
services, information concerning recreation, etc., 
should be referred to the Information Desk. 


MEETING ROOM LOCATIONS: Most ses- 
sions will be held on the First Floor of the Sherman 
Hotel. This is the floor just above the Mezzanine. 
A plan of the floor is on page 251. The two excep- 
tions are the Ballroom, which opens off the Mezza- 
nine, and the Bal Tabarin, which is on the 6th floor. 


TICKETS FOR LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, 
FIELD TRIP: Tickets should be purchased at the 
Information Desk as early as possible. There is a 
maximum number that can be accommodated at 
any luncheon, dinner, or trip, and tickets will not 
be sold beyond this number. Tickets must be 
purchased in advance. 


PLACEMENT OFFICE: The Placement Office 
of the American Psychological Association will be 
located in a room off the Mezzanine of the Sher- 
man Hotel. 


MAIL AND DIRECTORY: A mail box, bulle- 
tin board, and directory of members will be on the 
Mezzanine of the Sherman Hotel. 


EXHIBITS: Exhibits of books and psychological 
apparatus will be located in Parlors L, M, and O, 
which are rooms off the Mezzanine of the Sherman 
Hotel. 


CARE OF CHILDREN: Children aged 2 to 6 
will be cared for by a pre-school in accordance with 
the following: the school will take children on Fri- 
day, August 31, Saturday, September 1, Tuesday, 
September 4, and Wednesday, September 5, from 
10:00 AM to 4:00 PM. The charge is $3.00 per 
day which includes lunch. The children will be 
picked up in the afternoon by the school’s station 
wagon without extra charge. It has not been possi- 
ble to arrange for care of children on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2, or on Labor Day, September 3. Maids 
in the hotels may be engaged as baby-sitters for 
$1.50 per hour. 


Those desiring to use the pre-school must write 
to Janet A. Taylor, Department of Psychology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, before 
August 15. The pre-school must know by August 
15 whether the demand will be sufficiently great to 
make it worthwhile to stay open. 


WEATHER: For the first week in September the 
average daily maximum temperature in Chicago is 
80 degrees. The average daily minimum is 58 de- 
grees. Although the weather is usually pleasant in 
early September, residents of Chicago would prob- 
ably advise visitors to be prepared for anything 
from very warm to rather cool temperatures. 


CAR PARKING: The least expensive arrange- 
ment for parking cars is to use the Lake front park- 
ing areas maintained by the Chicago Park District. 
The Monroe Street Parking Lot costs $.50 per day, 
the Soldiers Field Parking Area $.25. Cars may be 
left ‘for several days if the management is so in- 
formed. The lots are policed. The Monroe Street 
lot is usually full during the forenoon. A five-cent 
shuttle bus runs from the lots to the Loop area. 
The LaSalle-Randolph Garage, adjacent to the 
Sherman Hotel, charges $2.00 per day. Members 
are warned that during the morning and afternoon 
rush hours it may take an hour or more to drive 
in from the suburbs. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY will meet in Chicago, at the Hotel Shera- 
ton, from Wednesday, September 5, through Friday, 
September 7. Members of the APA are invited to 
attend these meetings, as well as the symposia co- 
sponsored by APA divisions and the American 
Sociological Society. An outline of their program 
is given on page 407 of this issue. Complete pro- 
grams may be obtained at the APA Information 
Desk. 
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CONDENSED PROGRAM OF THE 
FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 5 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON, AUGUST 29 


Board of Directors, APA, Club Room 7... 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 29 


Dinner and Informal Discussion, Committee of Departments Offering Doctoral Training. 


THURSDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON, AUGUST 30 


Institute on Psychological Problems of Cerebral Palsy. Division of School Psychologists 
and National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. Gray Room 

Registration. . 

Symposium: Psy Protileniié of Cofetes Palsy 

Wilda M. Rosebrook, Chairman; Douglas Buchanan, Cleon Truitt, Charles R. Strother, 
Phyllis F. Bartelme, Harry V. Bice, and Isidor W. Scherer 


Board of Directors, APA. Club Room 7........ 


Business Meeting and Discussion Seminars. Committee of Departments Offering Doc- 
toral Training. Jade Room................ 


Luncheon. Division of School Psychologists and National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. Primrose Room...................... 


Discussion Seminars. Committee of Departments Offering Doctoral Training. Jade 


Institute on Psychological Problems of Cerebral Palsy. Division of School Psychologists 
and National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. Gray Room. . 

Symposium: Psychological Problems of Cerebral Palsy II. 

Frances A. Mullen, Chairman; Edgar A. Doll, Helmer R. My klebust, T. Ernest Newland, 
and Ann E. Heilman 


Board Meeting. International Council of Women Psychologists. Club Room 6 


THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 30 


Dinner and Presidential Address. Division of School Psychologists. Gray Room. 
Wilda M. Rosebrook. Findings of a Six-Year Study of Elementary School Children 
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Business Meeting, SPSSI. Louis XVI 
Executive Committee Meeting. Division of School Psychologists. Gray Room........ 371 


Communications from the President and Executive Secretary, SPSSI. Louis XVI Room 330 


FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 31 


Test Applications. Div. 5. Crystal Room. he oa 
On the decline of performance on tests with. age. “Milton ‘Garvies. 
Educational successes and failures of students with high “L”’ and low ‘‘Q”’ on the Ameri- 

can Council on Education Psychological Examination. Frances Oralind Triggs..... 295 
A critical analysis of the concept of ‘‘comparable”’ scores. Roger T. Lennon.......... 296 
The Differential Aptitude Tests and success in vocational and educational fields. George 

K. Bennett, Harold G. Seashore, and Alexander G. Wesman....................... 296 
Studies on Empathy and Expressive Traits. Div. 8. Louis XVI Room................ 309 
An investigation of some aspects of empathic behavior. Erwin Singer....... » i od op 
Explicit forecasting of strangers’ interests from expressive behavior. N. L. Gass. cil aan 310 
Analysis of the role of physiognomic cue in personality assessment. Thomas F. Nichols 

Personality style and perceptual choice. Frank Barron............................. $11 
Investigations in Special Personality Processes. Div. 12. Ballroom.................. 332 


Perceptual attitudes towards instability: prediction from apparent movement responses 
to other tasks involving resolution of unstable fields. Riley Gardner, George S. Klein, 


A contribution to the dynamics of accident-prone behavior. Lawrence LeShan........ 333 
A possible relationship of personality factors to development of a psychosis during 

abstinence from barbiturates. Conan H. Kornetsky. saiie ted 333 
A study of perceptual sensitization in sonnel non- 

Evaluation and Development of Tests and Scales I. Div. 17. West Room. stein gee ae 


Analysis of the scores made by students at various levels of sennndler ralaion on 
measures of aptitude, preference,. values, temperament, and adjustment. Royal B. 


Overachievement of freshman engineering students and the Strong Vocational Interest 

Stability of measured Kuder interests in young adults. John W. Reid. a ak 378 
Independence of work habits of industriousness for English, thestlatiy, sinthemadies, 

Business Meeting. Psychometric Corporation. Club Room 8........................ 400 
Film showings. Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Sessions I and II. Emerald Room 

Evaluation and Development of Tests and Scales II. Div. 17. West Room........... 378 
Personality dynamics and occupational choice. Bertram R. Forer................... 378 


A Group Participation Scale. Harold B. Pepinsky, Ellis L. Vanatta, and Lawrence Siegel 379 
An examination of the retest reliability of the “group” Rorschach and some relationships 
to the MMPI. Richard Blanton and Theodore Landsman.......................045 379 
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Aspects of Intelligence. Div. 5. Crystal Room... .... 
Relation of motor perseveration to factors of-mental ability and temperament. Mahlon V. 

A factor analysis of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Elizabeth P. Hagen. . 
An operational definition of originality. Robert C. Wilson................ 

Mental flexibility in primary school children. James H. Ricks, Jr......... 

Meeting of the Executive Committee. Div. 7. Club Room 8........ 
Personality Assessment I. Div. 8. Louis XVI Room.......... 

The effects of increased observation upon the accuracy of guodieten: Donald W. ‘Mee 
Kinnon 
The contribution of certain perceptual and cognitive measures to the! assessment of 
personality and academic success. Richard S. Crutchfield. . . 
Psychodynamic factors of moral character. Robert F. Peck... 

A study of perception as influenced by conflict. Theron Alexander 


Factor Analysis in Psychopathology. Div. 12. Bal Tabarin 

Personality test scores and medical psvchiatric diagnoses compared by the inverted 
factor technique. Lloyd G. Humphreys and Harold Geist. 

A factor-analytic comparison of intelligence test performance of different neuropsychi- 
atric groups. Jacob Cohen 
A factorial analysis of personality tests in 100 peychelogic al subjects. 
R. B. Cattell, and D. S. Saunders. 

An investigation of differences in intellectual bet tween normal and schineghee nic 


S. S. Dubin, 


Factors in Cognitive Learning. Div. 15. Gray Room. . 

The development of a technique for measuring stimulus-bound 
Donald E. Walker........ ss 
Some results of a study of conscious processes in cl: assroom situations. njamin 
S. Bloom. 

Mental set as a factor i in ber I. Jackson and lifford P. Seitz 
The learning of chickens: trial and error or insight? K. K. Woo 


stimulus-free behavior. 


Symposium: How Well Can We Select Professional Personnel? Div. 12. Ballroom 
Robert R. Holt, Chairman; Donald W. Fiske, Allan Frankle, E. Lowell Kelly, Lester B. 
Luborsky, and Donald W. MacKinnon 


Symposium: What the Elementary School Principal Wants from the School Psycholo- 
gist. Div. 16. Primrose Room. : 

Harriet E. O’Shea, Chairman; Harold W. ‘Petereca, Aileen P. Moore, 
Kathleen Tracy, Riley Gaskill, and Frank Nevosad 


John W. McCarthy, 


Evaluation and Development of Tests and Scales III. Div. 17. West Room 

Validity of Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales. Harold Geist. 

A study of background factors through the use of the Hlcevaphical Lefereakilon Biank. 

Techniques of evaluating counseling records. Clyde J. Lindley. 


Ability and Motivation. Div. 15. Gray Room.............. 

Factors related to ability-profile unevenness. J. W. Tilton. . 

The relation between motivation and performance on an achlevensent-t type examina- 
tion. Slater E. Newman, David A. Murray, Lola A. Davis, and Robert B. O’Brien... 
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Prediction of Educational Success. Div. 5. Crystal Room........................... 
The validity of some tests for predicting achievement in medical school. Robert Glaser 
The prediction of success in graduate school. John W. Stafford..................... 
Differential prediction of college grades from equated high school grades. William 
The Differential Aptitude Tests as predictors of achievement test scores. Jerome E. 


Personality Assessment II. Div. 8. Louis XVI Room......................0.0 00055. 
Differences in personality traits between alcoholic and nonalcoholic subjects. Peter J. 
Level of aspiration behavior of asthmatic children compared with the goal level setting 
of the mother for her child. Louis D. Cohen and Sue Warren Little....... 

The Prosthetic Reaction Test (PRT). Sidney Fishman and Adassa W Rieeean, 
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313 


313 


Personality factors and performance under stress in schizophrenics. Marvin W sldmen 314 
Stress Phenomena. Div. 12. Bal Tabarin. 336 
Correlation between the fluctuation of anxiety the quantity hioguric acid 
excretion. Harold Persky, Stanford R. Gamm, and Roy R. Grinker................. 336 
Anxiety-reduction as reinforcement in maladaptive behavior: evidence in stutterers’ 
representations of the moment of difficulty. George J. Wischner.............. o> oe 
An evaluation of hypnotically induced relaxation in the reduction of pe ptic ees symp- 
An investigation of unconscious conflict in cases of peptic ulcer. Henry Weinberg..... ; 337 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, AUGUST 31 

Luncheon: University of California Alumni Gray Room......................... 406 
Luncheon. New York University Alumni. Club Room 1............. 406 
Luncheon, Executive Committee. Division of Personality and Social Psychology. Club 
Student Affiliates Meeting. Gray 253 
Symposium: Personality and Its Measurement. Div. 5. Crystal Room...... 299 
John M. Stalnaker, Chairman; L. L. Thurstone, E. Lowell Kelly, Donald W. Fiske, 4nd 
Donald W. MacKinnon 
Symposium: Psychological Factors in International Tensions. Div. 8. Bal Tabarin..... 314 
Ross Stagner, Chairman; Daniel J. Levinson, G. M. Gilbert, and Otto Klineberg 
Symposium: A Critical Evaluation of Research Techniques in Clinical Psychology. 
Frederick C. Thorne, Chairman; Raymond B. Cattell, Albert Ellis, William Schofield, 
Saul B. Sells, Robert I. Watson, and J. Richard Wittenborn 
Symposium: Training Supervisors in Human Relations and Leadership. Div. 14. Louis 
Jay L. Otis, Chairman; Harold E. Burtt, William McGehee, Floyd C. Mann, Robert B. 
Selover, and Eleroy L. Stromberg 
Symposium: What the School Psychologist Should be Trained to Do. Div. 15 and 16. 
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Frederick B. Davis, Chairman; Douglas Courtney, Susan W. Gray, Boyd R. McCandless, 


J. W. Tilton, D. A, Worcester, and C, Gilbert Wrenn 
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Symposium: Research in Counseling. Div. 17. West Room.................¢....... 381 
Harold B. Pepinsky, Chairman; Irwin A. Berg, Julius Seeman, Laurance F. Shaffer, and 
Louis L. McQuitty 
Film showings. Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Sessions I and II. Emerald Room 
Symposium: Correction for Chance in Item Analysis. Div. 5. Crystal Room.......... 299 
John B. Carroll, Chairman; Frederick B. Davis and William G. Mollenkopf 
Problems Related to Accidents. Div. 14. Louis XVI Room. 
Some measured personality traits of accident-prone industrial Ww orkers. Richard W. 
Husband, William A. Owens, Jr., and Ralph S. Harper .. 352 
The development of criteria of safe motor vehicle operation. Leon G. Goldstein, Saline E. 
Uhlaner, and Neil J. Van Steenberg. eo ) 353 
The effect of supervisory leadership attitudes upon nt-prone e ees. Ww. 
353 


Symposium: Difficulties Encountered in Applying Theories to Research in Personality 
and Social Development of Children. Div. 7 and 8. Bal Tabarin...... 315 
Vincent Nowlis, Chairman; Roger G. Barker, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Merrill Roff, ond 
John Whiting 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division on Esthetics. Club Room 8..... 331 
Paul R. Farnsworth, President 


Symposium: Interrelations of Biochemistry, Psychiatry, and Psychology in Prognosis. 
Ivan Norman Mensh, Chairman; Gregory Pincus, John P. Spiegel, Joseph Zubin with 
Charles Windle 


Symposium: Problems in the Professional Definition of the Division of Counseling and 
Nathan Kohn, Jr., Chairman; Edward S. Bordin, Clifford P. Froelich, Catharine Evans, 
and Albert S. Thompson 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of Psychologists in Public Service. 
Gray Room. 383 
Kenneth B. Ashcraft. The Responsibilities of Public Service Prychelogists in a Tense ‘orld 


Business Meeting. International Council of Women Psychologists. Primrose Room... 405 


Measurement of Personality. Div. 5. Crystal Room. , 299 
The prediction of leadership ratings by means of objective permenality tests. Jokn W. 


Word-reactions and temperament. Frances E. Smith. = 300 
Relationships between aptitude test scores and certain ‘Dariciath. indices. Li e0 ‘Gold: man 300 
Response sets and measures of personality. Dean J. Clyde......................... 300 
Dinner. Committee on Atomic Education. Club Room7..................... ... 406 


Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of General Psychology. Crystal 


Karl M. Dallenbach. Theory and Experiment in Psychology 
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Dinner, Business Meeting, and Presidential Address. Division on Childhood and Ado- 
Robert R. Sears. Aggression and Dependency in Young Children 


Dinner and Presidential Address. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology. 
Jack W. Dunlap. The Master—Man or Robot 

Joint Meeting of Committee on Publications and Board of Editors. Club Room 8..... 254 
Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of Counseling and Guidance 
C. Gilbert Wrenn. The Ethics of Counseling 


Invited Address: The Psychometric Society. Bal Tabarin. 
Frederick Mosteller. Remarks on the Method of Paired Ceuaparloons 


Panel Discussion: Children Around the World. Open Meeting. International Council 
405 
Helen L. Koch, Chairman; Doris Twichell-Allen, Hildegard Durfee, David Kopel, Eliza- 
beth H. Morris, and Marjorie Page Schauffler 


SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 1 


Business Meeting. Conference of State Psychological Associations. Club Room 5..... 254 
The use of a “mechanical third ear” in teaching and supervising diagnostic testing. 

Ija N. Korner and William H. Brown...... 
The Szondi Test in idiopathic epilepsy and overt é homosexuality. Henty P. David..... 338 
Relationship of the Bernreuter Introversion-Extraversion ratings and scores in extra- 

sensory perception tests. Elizabeth M. Humphrey................................. 338 
Research Related to Television. Div. 14. Louis XVI Room......................... 354 
Television’s impact on people and products. Thomas E. Coffin...................... 354 
Merchandising commodities and citizenship on television. G. D. Wiebe.............. 354 
Evaluating television programs through segmental analysis. Norman Young.......... 355 
Diagnostic Testing of Children. Div. 16. Primrose Room........................... 371 
The Draw-A-Man’s of retarded readers. E. Ellis Graham.......................4.. 371 
The personality structure of children with reading disabilities as compared with children 

presenting other clinical problems. Max Siegel. 372 
A study of the predictive value of a rating scale for first-grade children. Edith Huey... 372 
Sex differences in the Rosenzweig P-F, Children’s Form. George Spache............. 372 


Conference on the Use of the Miller Analogies Test in Graduate Selection. The Psy- 


Symposium: The Psychological Implications of Television for Education and Training. 
Harold A. Voss, Chairman; Alexander Goldman, Robert T. Rock, Jr., T. E. Coffin, and 
Irving Lorge 
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Panel Discussion: Counselor Training Aids. Div. 17. West Room.......... 
Edward C. Roeber, Chairman; Members of Subcommittee on Training Aids and oehe -cted 
counselor trainers 


Film Showings. Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Sessions I and II. Emerald Room 


Meeting of the Policy and Planning Board, APA. Club Room 8 


The Ego and Its Works. Div. 12. Bal Tabarin 

Experimental investigations on the construct of ego-control. Jack Block and Jeanne 
Block. 

E velesing the psy choidtddy tic  thedry of the! ‘oral character” : a follow-up study. Gerald S. 
Blum and Daniel R. Miller......... 
Measurement of impulses, ego, and superego. 4 Methodology and general conclusions. 
Morton S. Slobin and Lawrence A. Dombrose. 

The relationship between ego-involvement and test “definition ant: sbhabeed group 
Rorschach protocols. Leon B. Cohen and George Calden..... 


Selecting and Evaluating Employees I. Div. 14. Louis XVI Room 

The effect of economic differences on selection test validity. Robert B. F iakle 
Evaluating methods of administering a sales training program. Brent Baxter 
Comparison of ‘“‘present employee” and ‘‘follow-up”’ methods in employee selection. 
Frank J. Holmes....... 

The use of a rating scz alk opinion research interviewers. John 
Marshall Brown..... 


Educational Therapy. Div. 12 and 16. Primrose Room 

An experiment in the application of mental hygiene principles to classroom procedure. 
Play therapy with a group “of late adolescent peychotic siete, Dorian M. Rose and 
Florence L. Eaton. 

The education and psy chotherany of seccolentic childre n. Albert S. Beckham. 

The pattern of reading program necessary to meet the needs of college students as indi 
cated by test scores obtained on tests of Word Recognition, Specialized Vocabulary, 
Comprehension, and Rates of Reading. Edgar D. Gates and Frances Oralind Triggs. 

A Rorschach study of high school achievement. Louis B. Snider. 


Symposium Arranged by the Committee on Ethical Standards: Ethical Standards in 
Professional Relations. Crystal Room....... 

Lloyd P. Yepsen, Chairman; Marion E. Bunch, Re mond Headlee, Helen Peak, and 
Eliot Rodnick 


Round Table: Current Issues in Clinical Psychology Training Programs. Div. 12. 
Paul E. Faculty ‘of training programs, and 
member of Committee on Training in Clinical Psychology (Restricted Discussion) 


Personality as Revealed by Tests. Div. 12. Bal Tabarin. 

The Drawing Completion Test (D.C.T.), a new projective techaiaue for the investiga- 
Anxiety as a factor in test performanc:. seorge Mandler and Seymour B. Sarason. 
Personality factors in psychotherapeutic improvement as identified by the Rorschach 
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An experimental investigation of inter-series change as a diagnostic factor in the Szondi 
Selecting and Evaluating Employees II. Div. 14. Louis XVI Room.................. 356 
The oral evaluation of mechanics’ proficiency using semi-structured maintenance situa- 
tions. Eleroy L. Stromberg, Joseph Dorton, and Harold Kerber..................... 356 
Certain relationships of measures of proficiency to non-technical factors affecting job 
performance. Hans H. Strupp and Howard J. Hausman........................... 357 
A study of psychological factors that contrast the most and least efficient psychiatric 
aides in a mental hospital. J. John Vaccaro. ... 357 
A study of technique contamination in ratings. A. G. Bayroff and Gloria H. Falk..... 358 
Evaluation of Changes Due to Counseling. Div. 17. Gray Room. ; . 381 
A study of the changes in self concept and content in a 
course, in counseling techniques. Walter M. Lifton. 
Controlled evaluation of group therapy with Philip Ziatchin. 
A follow-up study of 350 college students who participated in a pre-college couseding 
An evaluation of a pre-college counseling program including the identification of deter- 
minants of vocational choice. Robert H. Beezer. 382 
Clinical Study of Children. Div. 12 and 16. Primrose Room. ; 375 
A multiple-choice intelligence scale suitable for use with sev erely handicapped serabeel 
Range of test cooperation in children with severe neuromuscular disorder affecting 
speech and hand use, including cerebral palsied patients. Frances H. Parsons......... 375 
Personality factors in accident prone and accident free children. Vita Krall........... 375 
Patterns of maladjustment in children. Maurice Lorr and Richard L. Jenkins........ 376 
Luncheon: The Ohio State University Alumni. West Room......................... 406 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 1 

Teacher-Student Interaction and Related Problems. Div. 15. Gray Room............ 367 
The development of a schedule for predicting teacher qualities. David G. Ryans...... 367 
The education factor in personality appraisal. Sister Mary Amatora................. 368 
The interaction between clinicjans and teachers in an elementary school setting. D. 
Degree of personal relationship between instructor and student as a factor in course 
grade improvement. Kenneth H. Bradt and Carl P. Duncan....................... 368 
Symposium: Problems of State Psychological Associations. Club Room 5............ 254 


Symposium: The Relationship Between Clinical and Experimental Psychology. Div. 1. 


Paul E. Meehl, Chairman; Howard F. Hunt, I. E. Farber, Julian B. Rotter, and O. 


Hobart Mowrer 


Symposium: American Culture and American Personality. Div. 8. Bal Tabarin....... 315 
Abraham H. Maslow, Chairman; Walter Weisskopf, Alfred McClung Lee, Otto Kline- 
berg, Nathan Leites, and Martha Wolfenstein 


Symposium: Rorschach Theory As Related To Therapy. Div. 12. Ballroom........... 342 
Jean W. Macfarlane, Chairman; Hedda Bolgar, Gordon Filmer-Bennett, Max L. Hutt, 
Daniel R. Miller, Lawrence Rogers, and Kenneth Hammond 
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Symposium: Research in the Believability of Advertisements. Div. 14. Louis XVI Room 
C. N. Allen, Chairman; Steuart H. Britt, Matthew Chappel, Albert D. Freiberg, Melvin 
S. Hattwick, Harry W. Hepner, and Wallace H. Wulfeck 


Symposium: Interprofessional Relationships of School Psychologists. Div. 16. Primrose 
George J. Fortune, Chairman; Helen Newman, Mary Harms, Peter Scalise, Mary 
Lawrence, Virnelle Doyle Voss, and Kate Stills Anderson 


Symposium: Training Standards for Counseling Psychologists. Div. 17. West Room 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Chairman; Edward S. Bordin, Donald E. Super, Francis P. Robinson, 
and Ralph Bedell 


Film showings. Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Sessions I and II. Emerald Room 
and Jade Room........... 


College Student and Other Adult Learning. Div. 15. Gray Room Duriiaa 
Further research on the differential prognosis in a college study methods course. Milton 

A simplified item-analysis procedure. Julian C. Stanley. . 

The relationship of social status and intelligence to retention and progress at the junior 
college level. Marvin Burack................. 

A voluntary reading improvement program for Air Force officers. Thomas F. Staton 


Business Meeting. Div. 19. Gray Room.. 


Symposium: Conceptual Trends, Div. 1. Crystal Room........ ie vp 
M. E. Bitterman, Chairman; John K. Hemphill, Paul Fitts, T. C. Schneirla, and Donald 
B. Lindsley 


Symposium: Analysis of Language Behavior in Personality and Social Studies. Div. 8. 

Charles E. Osgood, Chairman; Weston A. Bousfield, Harold Guetzkow, O. Hobart 
Mowrer, and Ralph K. White 


Symposium: Experimental Studies of the Motivational Properties of Manifest Anxiety. 


Elizabeth Wesley 


Symposium: Ethical Problems in the Professional Practice of Business and Industrial 
Leonard W. Ferguson, Chairman; Charles D. Flory, Roger T. Lennon, Leonard C. 
Mead, Erwin K. Taylor, and Charles A. Waters 


Symposium: Research in Reading. Div. 15, 16, and 17. West Room................. 
Frances O. Triggs, Chairman; Ralph Bedell, C. Winfield Scott, and William E. Hall 


Symposium: Psychological Problems of the Gifted Child. Div. 16. Primrose Room 
James M. Dunlap, Chairman; Viola Bernard, Ethel L. Cornell, Harry B. Gilbert, 
Albert I. Oliver, Harriet E. O’Shea, and Edna R. Oswalt 
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Dinner and Presidential Address. Psychometric Society. Embassy Room, Morrison 
Quinn McNemar. The Factors in Factoring Behavior 


Dinner and Presidential Address. Division of Consulting Psychology. Walnut Room, 
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400 


Harold M. Hildreth. Trends and Their Shadows 
Dinner Honoring Florence L. Goodenough. International Council of Women Psychol- 
Presidential Address and Business Meeting. Division of Personality and Social Psy- 
J. McV. Hunt. A Program of Research in Psychotherapy 
370 
Business Meeting. Psychometric Society. Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel........... 400 
Business Meeting. Div. 13. Walnut Room, Morrison Hotel....... 352 
SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 2 
Meeting of Graduate Students of the State University of lowa. Club Room 1......... 406 
Round Table: Ethics and Public Responsibility. Div. 1 and 9. Crystal Room..... 330 
Nicholas Hobbs, Chairman; Arthur W. Combs, Jean Macfarlane, Laurance F. Shaffer, 
and Harold C. Taylor 
Meeting of the Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics. Club Room 8....... 254 
Meeting of New and Old Executive Committees. Div. 16. Primrose Room........... 376 
Recall of successes and failures related to differences in need for achievement. John W. 
The drive reducing function of fantasy behavior. Seymour Feshbach................ ‘ 315 
Unconscious conception of parental figures as a factor influencing perception of time. 
The consistency of conceptual behavior as a function of certain proposed personality 
Testing the Effects of Brain Surgery or Shock. Div. 12. Bal Tabarin................. 342 
Some psychological changes following psychosurgery. J. R. Wittenborn and Fred A. 
Psychological changes in leukotomy. Isidor W. Scherer and John F. Winne........... 343 
A comparison of three projective techniques in a longitudinal study of a post-lobotomized 
343 
An evaluation of post-electroshock confusion resulting from use of the Reiter EST 
apparatus. John Summerskill, William Seeman, and Donald W. Meals............... 344 
Symposium: Mathematical Learning Theory. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West 


Harold Gulliksen, Chairman; Robert B. Ammons, Robert R. Bush, H. D. Landahl, 
Frederick Mosteller, and Kenneth W. Spence 
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Round Table: Theoretical and Practical Aspects of the H-T-P Technique. Div. 12 and 
the Society for Projective Techniques. Louis XVI Room. 

John N. Buck, Chairman; Allan Frankle, Isaac Jolles, Selene L lellen Monta, 
Olive Morgan, Helmer Myklebust, and Arthur Weider 


Symposium: Readability Formulas in Business and Industry: Uses, Misuses, and 
Limitations. Div. 14. Club Room 5. Prey 

James J. Jenkins, Chairman; Chester Senn, Rudolf Flesc h, Seve ant 
R. Klare, and Charles E. Vaughn 


George 


Personality and Perception. Div. 8. Ballroom.......................... 

The perceived size of coins in normal and hypnotically induced economic states. Wayne 
R. Ashiey, Robert S. Harper, and Dale L. Runyon. - al 

Attitude towards money, need, and methods of presentation as determinants of per- 
ception of coins from six to ten years of age. Bernard G. Rosenthal.......... 


Some determinants of apparent size. Jerome S. Bruner and John S. Rodrigues... . . 


Some effects of motivation on visual discrimination. Robert P. Holston. . . 


Influences on Rorschach Test Patterns. Div. 12. Bal Tabarin...... 


Motor inhibition and Rorschach movement responses. Sheldon J. Korchin, Julian 
Meltzoff, and Jerome L. Singer.................... 

Relationships of certain Rorschach Test indicators to the abstraction and power factors 
of biological intelligence. Ralph M. Reitan 

The influence of the sex of the examiner on the production of sex responses on the 
Rorschach. Henry S. Curtis and Elizabeth B. Wolf... 
The influence of the stimulus value of the examiner on the inquiry of the Rorschach 


Luncheon. Members of APA Committees. Crystal Room 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 2 
Symposium: The Forced Choice Method. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room 
Herschel T. Manuel, Chairman; Irving D. Lorge and Robert J. Wherry 


Symposium: Psychology and — Report of the Cornell Conference. Div. 3 
and 8. Crystal Room. 

John B. Carroll, Chairman: ‘Richard L. 
J. C. R. Licklider 


Seliaion. Charles E. Osgood, Thomas A. Sebeok, 
Symposium: New Light on the Correlation Between Social Class and Rate of Intellec- 


tual Growth. Div. 7 and 15. Bal Tabarin........... 
Willard C. Olson, Chairman; John E. Anderson, Raymond B. Cattell, and Robert Hess 


Symposium: Learning Theory and Identification. Div. 12. Ballroom... . 
O. H. Mowrer, Chairman; Georgene Seward, John Seward, Ernest R. 
Redl, and R. R. Sears 


Hilgard, Fritz 


Symposium: Employment of the Older Worker. Div. 14 and 20. Louis XVI Room..... 
Charles C. Gibbons, Chairman; Reign H. Bittner, Robert W. Kleemeier, Arthur J. 
Noetzel, and Clark C. Tibbitts 
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Open Meeting of the Committee on Relationships of the Division of School justi 
with State and Local Groups. Div. 16. Primrose Room. OPE PE eee 
Round Table Discussion Group: Problems of Psychology in Prisons. Div. 18. Club 
Wilson L. Newman, Chairman; Ralph P. Darling, Robert M. Lindner, George G. 
Killinger, Kenneth E. Taylor, and Kirk Torrance 
Psychologists in the Veterans Administration. Gray Room......................... 406 
VA consultants and university faculty members 
VA station chief clinical psychologists 
VA staff and trainees 
Symposium: Rotation of Axes in Factor Analysis. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. 
West Room. bing ba 301 
Philip H. DuBois, ‘Ledy ard R. Tacker and L loyd G. ‘Homphreys 
First Meeting of Executive Committee. Div. 12. Club Room 5...................... 348 
Minority Group Problems. Div. 8. Crystal Room. xs 318 
White and Negro attitudes toward non-segregation. We ayne ‘HL Malemens in por Ja ames A. 
Turman. 318 
An ols answers to anti- Negro 1 re 319 
Identification with the aggressor: some personality correlates of anti- Gclitems among 
Jews. Irving Sarnoff. - 319 
The ideology of 320 
Treatment: Methods and Appraisals. Div. 12. Ballroom. 
Non-directive therapy and the American ethos. Arnold . Ay . 346 
An investigation of some aspects of the relapse Gente O. 
Baehr. 347 
The therapeutic use val: written + L 
A quantitative study of unconscious feeling reactions in fifteen satiant- dharapiet pairs. 
Kate S. Wolfson, Fred E. Fiedler, and John M. Butler....... 
Business Meeting. Div. 20. Primrose 394 


Symposium: Applicatiors of Social Science to the Problems of Underdeveloped Areas. 


Robert McLeod, Chairman; Cora DuBois, Yale Brozen, and Roland Young 


Symposium: Relations Between Governmental and Non-Governmental Development 


of Psychological Resources. Div. 18. West Room. min 
James Q. Holsopple, Chairman; John C. Eberhart, ‘Frank A. Geldard, Donald G. 


Marquis, and Carroll L. Shartle 


Gradients of legibility in tachistoscopic perception of short sentences. Julian E. Hochberg 255 
Cognitive hypotheses and perceptual closure. A. Leigh Minturn and Jerome S. Bruner 256 
The effect of prior labelling on the visual appearance of ambiguous figures. John S. 

Rodrigues, Robert D. Busick, A. Leigh Minturn, and Jerome S. Bruner............. 256 
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Frequency of experience vs. organization as determinants of visual recognition thresholds. 
James M. Vanderplas and M. E. Bitterman...... 

Perceptual attitudes of “leveling’’ and “sharpening 
in time-error. Philip S. Holzman and George S. Klein 


: relation to individual differences 


Dinner and Presidential Address. Division on Maturity and Old Age. Parlor G, Morrison 


Raymond G. Kuhlen. Individual Differences in Aging 


Dinner and Presidential Address. Division on Evaluation and Measurement. Crystal 
Room. 


394 


301 


Harold Gullikeen. Possible Crittria fot a Mathema tic al Model in a Scientific Field 


Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Division on the Teaching of Psychology. 
West Room. 
Leonard Pichelogical Pundementals po the ning Course 


Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 


Norman Cameron, Presidential Address 


Meeting of Joint Committee of Divisions 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 20. Club Room 8 


MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 3 


Cortical Functions I. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. 

The effect of frontal lobe operations on the attention process. Daniel Elvin Sheer. 
Discrimination learning following deep temporal lesions. Arthur J. Riopelle and Harlow 
The role of the auditory cortex in the discrimination of auditory patterns. Irving T. 
Diamond and W. D. Neff. 

The role of the auditory cortex in ns fietienty ‘Gees rimination. Rot ert A. Butle rand W. D. 


Performance under Stress. Div. 3. Crystal Room. 

The effects of psychological stress on psychomotor pe whoceinniee. Richard S. Lazarus 
and James Deese. 
Responsiveness in chenaie schinonhovsle, Robert B. Malmo, Charles Shagass, and A. 
Arthur Smith. 

The effect of a | noise on the: reaction time mentz al defer: tives. G. R. Pascal 
A comparative study of cardiac conditioned responses and motor conditioned responses 
in controlled “‘stress”’ situations. Ross A. Dykman and W. Horsley Gantt 


Studies on the Self Concept. Div. 8. Bal Tabarin........... 
Stability of the self-concept as a dimension of personality. John J. Brownfain.. . 
Ethnocentrism and the concept of self. David Pearl....... - a 

The relation between expressed acceptance of self and expre seed acceptance of others. 

The phenomenal self as a determinant of visual perception. Ger: = Hi wy 


Projective Tests as Differentiating Tools. Div. 12. Ballroom. 
Differentiation of acute and chronic schizophrenic patients on the basis of Rorschach 
Test patterns. Robert Callahan and David Berger. . 
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9:05 A pattern analysis of structural characteristics of the Rorschach Test in schizophrenia. 


9:20 A study of the Freudian theory of paranoia by means of the Rorschach Test. Marvin L. i 
9:35 Analysis of the relationships between various measures of creative productivity in two 
projective tests. Claire M. Vernier and Isabelle V. Kendig......................... 349 
8:50-9:50 Research in Leadership. Div. 14. West Room. 
8:50 The relationship between “‘leadership climate” “and supervisory ‘echaveler. Edwin A. 
9:05 A merit rating program inv olving employ ee perticipation and supervisor- emaloy ee inter- i 
views: a case study. Robert H. Schaffer and Floy W. Matthews.................... 359 | 
9:20 Workshop, clinical, and counseling techniques in supervisor training programs. John F. : 
9:35 Investigation of the use of tests as a predictor of leadership and group effectiveness in a 
job evaluation situation. Milton L. Rock and Edward N. Hay..................... 360 . 
8:50-9:50 Human Engineering. Div. 19. Gray Room... ...... 386 
8:50  Astudy of the effect of origin location, scale break, number location, and contrast direc- 
tion on the speed and accuracy of dial reading. William E. Kappauf................. 386 
9:05 Exposure time as a factor in dial reading performance. Julien M. Christensen........ 387 | 
9:20 Effect of stress on ee with preferred and ee instrument designs. ; 
Charles W. Simon...... . 387 
9:35 The precision with which one can a setting felt by the 
8:50-9:50 Work and Retirement. Div. 20. Primrose Room.................................. 395 
8:50 Preparation for life after retirement. R. L. B. Roessle............................. 395 
9:05 Social status changes during a lifetime. Ruth Albrecht............................. 395 
9:20 The meaning of work and retirement for a group of skilled craftsmen. Eugene A. Fried- : 
9:35 The social psychological significance of work and retirement. Robert J. Havighurst.... 396 i 


8:50-11:00 Symposium: The Development of A Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. Div. 5 and 

H. H. Remmers, Chairman; B. ‘Ss. ~ wha D. R. Krathwohl, O. K. Buros, O. H. Mowrer, 
and J. M. Stalnaker 


Business Meeting. Div. 16. Club Room 8. . 


Cortical Functions II. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room........................... 


10:00 ‘Cortical conductivity” in the brain-injured. George S. Klein and David Krech. . 264 
10:15 Problem-solving behavior in men with frontal or occipital brain injuries. W. S. Bewerby, 
10:30 Influence of cerebral trauma on kinesthetic after-effects. R. Jaffe.......... ne 
10:45 Performance of complex visual tasks after cerebral lesions. H. L. ‘Teuber - M. B. 


Special Problems in Learning I. Div. 3. Crystal Room........................0045. 
10:00 The relative efficiency of incidental and intentional learning. Irving J. Saltzman...... 266 
10:15 Do non-rewarded animals learn as much as rewarded animals in the California latent 
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10:30 The assimilation of sequentially encoded information. Irwin Pollack. pints « dh 266 
10:45 Assimilation of information from dot and matrix patterns. F. C. Frick and E. T. Kissamer 267 
10:00-11:00 Interaction of Individual and Social Factors. Div. 8. Bal Tabarin..... 322 
10:00 The interrelationships among social attitudes as a function of personality variables. 
10:15 The recall of interrupted group tasks: a measure of jindividual motivation heir group 
10:30 <A quantitative study of the vale of unconscious | in ‘the namics a sociz a 
10:45 The relation of the aircrew me wnber to acce by the eleglane 
10:00-11:00 Job Satisfaction and Related Factors. Div. 14. West Room. .__. + dots .. 360 
10:00 Validation of a measure of job satisfaction. Willard A. Kerr........................ 360 
10:15 Relationships of aptitudes, interests, performance, and job satisfaction. Marguerite S. 
Gadel and Philip H. Kriedt. 
10:30 The prediction of individual in susce egtibility tc iedustrial : monotony. ‘Patricia 
4 10:45 A five-year study of employees’ appraisal of management. Cc hasten S, Dev swey..... 361 
i 10:00-11:00 Aptitude and Proficiency Analysis. Div. 19. Gray Room AS 388 
; 10:00 Methodological problems in an aptitude census. Robert L. Thorndike, Elizabeth P. 
Hagen, and Raymond A. Kemper....... 
10:15 Use of systems analysis methods for seiliiciion balk requirements oom prototype equip- 
ment. Robert B. Miller......... 388 
10:30 An oral evaluation of mechanic’s the time estimates. 
Harold E. Kerber and Eleroy L. Stromberg... . . .. 389 
; 10:45 The evaluation of procedures for developing pe ireonality and interest items. Carl J. Lange 
and John C. Flanagan............. iy 389 
i 
10:00-11:00 Attitudes and Personality. Div. 20. Primrose Room...... 396 
10:00 Attitudes toward retirement and old age. Wainwright D. Blake. eink lela 396 
10:15 Personality changes with age: an item analysis of the Minnesota Multiphasic Pe repnality 
Inventory. Josef BroZek and Ancel Keys........ 
10:30 The effect of institutionalization on attitudes towa: d old people. Jacob Tuckman and 
10:45 Attitudes toward old people. Irving Lorge and lect 397 
10:00-12:10 Symposium: Toward Clarification of the Nature of ee guneam in Psychotherapy. 
Div. 12. Ballroom. . 350 
Victor C. Raimy, 0. ‘Hobart rer E. HL Porter, Jr. (Restricted Dis 
cussion ) 
11:10-12:10 Electro-Convulsive Shock. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room...... . 267 
11:10 Effect of electroshock convulsions on delayed reaction pe wtormdnce in incline “VS. Marry 
11:25 The effect of electro-convulsive shock ona conditionsd emotional response: the signifi- 
cance of the interval between the emotional conditioning and the electro-convulsive a 
11:40 The effects of electro-convulsive shock upon an acquired drive in the white rat. Robert E. } 
11:55 The effect of electro-convulsive shock upon food-hoarding in rats. Carl D. Williams, i 
Joseph V. Brady, Eckhard H. Hess, and Howard F. Hunt...................00045. 268 " 
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11:10-12:10 Special Problems in Learning II. Div. 3. Crystal Room............................ 269 
11:10 The Einstellung effect in immediate and delayed problem-solving. Donald S. Leeds and 
11:25 The temporal course of transfer of training under conditions designed to produce negative 
11:40 The role of stimulus-meaning (m) in serial verbal learning. Clyde E. Noble........... 269 


11:55 Ability to verbalize similarities among concepts and among visual forms. Fred Attneave 270 


11:10-12:10 Studies in Group Dynamics. Div. 8. Bal 323 
11:10 The behavior of leaders and other group members. Launor F. Carter, Beatrice Meirowitz, 
11:25 The effects of group size and of threat reduction upon creativity in a problem-solving 
11:40 Task structure and group process. Morton Deutsch. TPO . 324 
11:55 The influence (power, control) of the first-line supervisor as a deter ee 
response to his supervisory practices. Donald C. Pelz.............................. 325 
11:10-12:10 Contributions to Business and Industrial Psychology I. Div. 14. West Room......... 362 
11:10 Interview vs. secret ballot in the survey administration of a personality inventory. 
Raymond A. Kemper and Robert L. Thorndike........... 
11:25 Do industrial psychologists make significant to the 
11:40 Analysis of an unsuccessful attempt to influence the behavior of consumers by propa- 


11:55 Reliability of ratings of perfume by women, and factors affecting such ratings. Bernice 


11:10-12:10 Psychomotor Performance. Div. 19. Gray 390 
11:10 Transfer of training between motor tasks varying in precision of movement required to 
11:25 The effect of audience participation in audio-visual instruction upon various aspects of 


11:40 A comparison of vision and audition as sensory channels for communication. Richard H. 
11:55 The extent to which proneness operates in Air Force aircraft accidents. Edward R. Jones 391 


11:10-12:10 Intelligence and Work. Div. 20. Primrose Room. , . 398 
11:10 The effects of a thirty-year age increment upon individual and t trait | lentes’ in intelli- ; 
11:25 Age differences in rate of continuous work. Jack Botwinick and Nathan W. Shock.... 398 
11:40 A factorial analysis of the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale given to an elderly ' 

11:55 Some neuropsychological aspects of aging. Ward C. Halstead....................... 399 


MONDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 3 


12:00 Luncheon and Executive Committee Meeting. Division of Experimental Psychology. 


Luncheon: Purdue University Alumni. Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel........ 


Luncheon Honoring Martin L. Reymert. Gray 00005. 


12:15 . 406 
12:30 § 406 


Nore 


1:40-3:50 


1:40-3:50 


1:40-3:50 


CoNDENSED ProGRaM, MoNpay 


Physiological Psychology. Div. 3. Crystal Room. 
Non-equipotential cortical function in maze learning. I. M. Pic kett. 


The effects of combined lesions of lateral granular and transitional cortex : compared 
with the effects of combined lesions of medial granular and agranular cortex of the 
frontal lobes of baboons. H. Enger Rosvold, Karl H. Pribram, and Mortimer Mishkin 


The physiological differentiation of fear and anger in humans. Albert F. 


Autonomic response specificity. John I. Lacey..................2.-000005. 


Discrimination I. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. 


The effect of punishment on the establishment a. a rimination. 


Hecht Orzack. 


The effect of X- irradiation on brightness E rnest F urc htgott. 
Decrement of drinking response in rats accompanying changes in several stimulus char- 


acteristics. John B. Fink and R. M. Patton. 


The effect of varied levels of hunger on the degree generé ition two 


Studies in Language Behavior. Div. 8. Bal Tabarin. 


The effect of goal and contextual constraints upon meaning taba ‘SS io language. Melvin 


R. Marks and Wilson L. Taylor. 


Studies in the interaction of associative sbilities. Davie H. Howse: ond harles 


E. Osgood. 


Attitude ' asa fection ‘esponse restriction. He rbert C. Kelman.... 


An empirical study of the Flesch formulae. Raymond E. Bernberg 


Contributions to Business and Industrial Psychology II. Div. 14. West Room. 
What workers mean by security. Albert S. Thompson, Junius A. Davis, and Morton 


Brooks. 

Job analysis using vattables: E dw aid B. 

Factors affecting the legibility of digits. Harold B. Shapiro i 
Analysis of variance applied to evaluating the validity and reliability of 


ratings 


Symposium: Current Approaches in Group Psychotherapy. Div. 12. Ballroom 
Samuel B. Kutash, Chairman; Herdis L. Deabler, Nicholas Hobbs, Benjamin Kotkov, 


and Abraham S. Luchins 


Symposium: Visual Problems in Reading. Div. 16. Club Room 5. 
Rosalie Waltz, Chairman; Marguerite Eberl, Louise Farwell Davis, 
Mary Kunst, Charles Huelsman, and Mary Austin 


George 


. Kenneth 


E. Park, 


Symposium: The Impact of Aging on Attitudes Towards Illness. Div. 20. Primrose 
Daniel Horn, Chairman; James E. Birren, Oscar J. Kaplan, and Roger G. Barker 


First Session, Meeting of the Council of Representatives of the American Psychological 


Audition and Taste. Div. 3. Crystal Room. 


A further study of taste preferences ation. ‘Carl Pfaffm: ann 
The effect of simultaneous visual stimulation on absolute auditory sensitivity. Lee W. 


Gregg and W. J. Brogden. 
Recovery of the auditory Diseaahe aiter strong acoustic re ition. 


Hirsh and 


350 


399 
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A study of some aspects of the intensity-pitch relationship. James F. Nickerson and 
The development of noncontinuity behavior through continuity learning. L. Starling 
Evidence for a gradient of transposition. David Ehrenfreund....................... 275 
Stimulus differentiation by schizophrenic and normal subjects under conditions of reward 
“‘Abnormal fixations’’ and learning. Hardy C. Wilcoxon............................ 2 
Test Characteristics. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room............ Los Ot 
Further empirical evaluation of a method of estimating total (untimed) score on an 
intelligence test from a timed score. Walter N. Durost......................-5. .. 301 j 
The influence of timing and instructions on Cooperative Reading Test scores. Néduan 
Characteristics of response times for certain test items. Robert L. Ebel.... . + neha 
Developing a “‘suppressor”’’ score for an attitude-interest questionnaire—or, more evi- 
dence of the need for cross-validation. Douglas G. Schultz................ 


Methodology in Mass Communications Research. Div. 8. Bal Tabarin. . 32 
A study of respondent forewarning in opinion research. Robert C. Nuckols........... 327 
The Harvard refugee interview project. Raymond A. Bauer. ' Sete ae 
A psycho-political study of variables affecting the productivity of lenlddators. ‘Horry A. 


A psy chological study motion picture Nicholas 
Health and Other Topics. Div. 20. Primrose Room........ .... 399 

Age as a factor in readership of a newspaper health column. I. 
Evidence regarding opportunities for older workers in merchandising. Jeannette E. 

An evaluation of female sex hormone replacement in aged women. Bettye McDonald 
Statistical Techniques. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room......... 303 
Correcting validity coefficients for curtailment of range of an unknown third v ariable. 

A new method for constructing multiple score tests. Jane Loevinger, Goldine C. Gleser, : 
Relative predictive efficiency of multiple regression and unique pattern techniques. : 


The relative efficacy and economy of various test selection methods. Harry H. Harman 


Genesis of Prejudice. Div. 8. Bal Tabarin............ 

The beginnings of racial awareness and racial discrimination in children. Joseph Richman 328 
Patterns of mental functioning associated with prejudice in children. Bernard Kutner.. 328 
Personal values as factors in anti-Semitism. Richard I. Evans...... 329 
Personality variables and reactions to minority group belonging. Masien Radke- Newer 


Place learning as a function of maze design. Richard Christie......................-. 
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Page 
4:15 Conditioning and extinction of the galvanic skin response as a function of the duration 
of the unconditioned stimulus. Percy C. Reed, John Krauskopf, and M. E. Bitterman 258 


4:30 Stimulus generalization as a function of vid training. Eugene F. MacCaslin, Jerome 
Wodinsky, and M. E. Bitterman. dé... 
4:45  Bykov’s school of conditioning in the USSR. D. . 258 

5:15 Logical versus psychological properties of some quasi-mathematical prublouss. Maesfanne 

4:00-6:00 Business Meeting and Presidential Address. Division of — Psychology. 

Harry F. Harlow. ‘Mice, and Motives 

! 4:00-6:00 Symposium: Two Psychotherapeutic Cases: Research and Critique. Div. 12. Ballroom 350 


James G. Miller, Chairman; John M. Butler, Thomas Gordon, Donald L. Grummon, 
Carl R. Rogers, Esselyn Rudikoff, and Morris I. Stein (Restricted Discussion) 


| 5:00-6:15 General Psychology III. Div. 1. Bal Tabarin. 259 
5:00 Physiognomic responses to words. Joseph Lyons and Martin eee . 259 
‘ 5:15 Phenomenal depth and discontinuity of illumination in a modified ‘‘Ganzfeld.’’ Carol 
/ Barnes Hochberg and Julian E. Hochberg......... ; . 259 
; 5:30 Superstitions: twenty-five years ago and today. Eugene E. L evitt. ear ' . 260 
5:45 Attitudes toward the Negro as held and developed by Senthil “a non- Riediinne 
professors in a Southern college. Key L. Barkley... .. . 260 
6:00 A new journal. R. H. Wheeler........ ha .. 260 
6:00 Dinner: Teachers College, Columbia University Alumni. Primrose Room... . . 406 
6:00 Dinner: The Sir Charles Beil Society. Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel. . 406 
. 7:00 Meeting of New Executive Committee. Div. 16. Club Room 8 ; BF 
8:00 Address of the President of the American i atatonl Association. Ballroom... 254 
Robert R. Sears. Social Behavior and Personality Development 
9:00 for the American & Association. Ballroom. . bis 254 
4 TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 4 
8:00-12:00 Trip to Downey VA Hospital. Div. 10... 331 
8:50 Executive Committee Meeting. Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Insti- 
8:50-9:50 Conditioning and Extinction I. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room.................. de ee 
8:50 Some quantitative and qualitative differences between ‘‘anxiety’’ and “punishment” 
conditioning. Howard F. Hunt and Joseph V. Brady............. . 276 
9:05 Secondary reinforcing effect of a stimulus 
9:20 Maze learning by satiated rats asa Sew 


9:35 Higher order responses in the rat. 0.6... 
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9:35 


8:50-9:50 


8:50-9:50 


8:50—12:10 


Correction of low intensity luminance functions for the 
The effect of varying the intensity and the duration of pre-exposure upon subsequent 
dark adaptation in the human eye. F. A. Mote and A. J. Riopelle................ 


An investigation of the independence of successive responses for behavior at the visual 
A suggested analysis of the intensity increment light adaptation process. Howard D. 


Test Item Statistics. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room........ 
A measure of tetrachoric association. R. H. Farrell and G. G. Stern...... edhe Ae 
Resolution of a pool of items into relatively homogeneous subtests. Coldine C. ‘Glens, 
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“Purkinje shift.’’ Charles S. 


Predicting the frequency distribution of test scores from the item difficulties and inter- i 
Test validity as a function of item ‘diffic 
Child Development I. Div. 7. Jade Room.......... | 


The role of oral deprivation and gratification in non-nutritive id sacking. ‘Leon I. Yarrow 305 
An experimental study of the effects of the degree of attention (nurturance) given and 
the sex wre of the attending person on the attention-seeking behavior of young 


children. J. L. 


Gew irtz. 


Reactions of middle and lower dias nursery school children to finger-paints and crayons 
as a function of early habit training patterns. Thelma G. Alper and Howard T. Blane 306 


Interrelations: Physical, Physiological, and Psychological. Div. 12. Ballroom......... 350 
The reduction of spasticity in paraplegia by the use of hypnosis. Dorothy Twichell 

An experimental investigation of the attributes of hypnotizability. Richard R. Willey 350 
Some effects of age on TAT stories. Glen A. Brackbill and Betty J. Brackbill......... 351 
Neurosis and tension; an exploratory study of the relationship of physiological and 

Research in Governmental Agencies I. Div. 18. Primrose Room.................... 383 
Identification of administrative talent within a government depurtinnant. Sesanh G. 

Colmen, Gotthelf O. Fiedler, James R. 383 


Construction of large numbers of technical proficiency tests. ‘Seal T. ‘Campbell, Harold Ln 
McAdoo, Grace C. Fillner, and S. C. Markey......... te. 384 
A triple criterion for validating aptitude tests to predict achieve ement. E rnest S. Primroll 384 
Analysis of Officer Candidate Screening Course, Marine Corps School, Quantico, Vir- 
ginia. Lawrence G. Woodward.............. 


Evaluating leadership potential of preflight Neveads. Charles. P. Sparks ind ‘Harold 


Analysis of ratings of leadership potential at the U. S. Naval Academy. Henry N. 
Validation of LGD assessment against immediate criteria of officer potential. Bernard M. 


Second Session, Council of Representatives of the American Psychological Association. 


A factorial study of morale attitudes. Robert G. Smith, Jr.................0....004.. 
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Council Meeting. Psi Chi. Club Room 8......... 406 
Conditioning and Extinction II. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. to tik wee ES 280 
Conditioning under complete curarization. Donald W. Lauer...... 280 
Effect of glutamic acid ingested by pregnant rats on the maze locales ability of their 
The drive-reducing and reinforcing effects of food injected via fistula into the stomach. 
Neal E. Miller, Marion L. Kessen, and Martin Kohn................. 280 
The relationship between three measures of response strength. John F. Hall und John L. 
Vision II. Div. 3. Crystal Room. . 
The effect of severe restriction of vistaill experience on form pe ieophhed in ‘the w hite rat. 


Chimpanzee vision after four conditions of light deptiva: ation. = H. Riesen, K. L. 
Chow, Josephine Semmes, and Henry W. Nissen....... 
A study of color constancy in the newly hatched chick by means sia an innate + dclor 


preference. Walter C. Gogel and E. H. Hess. saeVemehs.<9ivid.. Bee 
Perceptual organization in the rat. M. E. Bitterman and D. 
Factorial Studies. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room.................... 402 
Non-metric multiple-factor analysis. Joseph F. Bennett. . 402 


Some effects on the factorial composition of a test of increasing or de creasing its common- 

An oblique solution derived from a larger number of orthogonal factors. Bertha P. 
Harper, Harry H. Harman, and Cecil D. Johnson. 
An experimental study of psychoanalytic concepts of personality dynamics. Rutledge 


Child Development II. Div. 7. Jade Room....... 306 
What can the child psychologist learn trom childhood 1 memories al ‘adults? Ge -orge R. 
An investigation of the effects of the sex category of the interacting adult, chronological 
age (6, 8, and 10), and sex of child, on aggressive (hostile) behavior in doll play. Albert J. 
The expression of feelings of security and insecurity in children’s drawings. William E. 
Research in Governmental Agencies II. Div. 18. Primrose Room................... 385 
Opinion polling in the Marine Corps. Edward A. Dover...... 5 
Evaluation of a nutrition education program through follow-up interviews. " Benjamin 
Effectiveness of ratings accomplished by raters with low measured intelligence. David J. 
A pilot study to develop a functional classification structure of occupations by factor 

386 


Symposium: Theoretical Models and Personality Theory. Div. 8 and 12. Ballroom.... 351 
George S. Klein, Chairman; Ward C. Halstead, D. O. Hebb, David Krech, A. H. Maslow, 
James G. Miller, Neal Miller, David Rapaport, and Ludwig Von Bertalanffy 


Symposium: Michigan Survey Research Center Studies in Business and Labor. Div. 14. 
Rensis Likert, Chairman 
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Organizational Structure and Organizational Effectiveness... .. . 

Robert Kahn, Arlene Kohn, Eugene Jacobsen, Theodore Hariton, ‘Seya mour  Lisberman, 
Gerald Gurin, Floyd Mann, Nancy Morse, Everett Reimer, Kermit Schcoler, Stanley 
Seashore, and Arnold Tannerbaum 


Conditioning and Extinction III. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. pees 
The effect of the inter-trial interval on the Humphreys madom meindereoment simane- 
enon in the extinction of the conditioned eyelid response. David A. Grant, Lowell M. 
Schipper, and Bruce M. 
The effect of satiation during the conditioning and extinction of a response on resistance 
to extinction. John V. Haralson.................. 
Experimental extinction as a function of the prevention of response. Horace A. Page 
and John F. Hall.... 
Reinstatement of previously learned responses under conditions of extinction: a study 
” Justin P. Carey. . 


of “regression. 


Vision III. Div. 3. Crystal Room....... 
Dark adaptation of the ‘‘x’’ response of the C. Armiagten 
Subitizing, estimating, ail counting: three processes for the visual discrimination of 
number. John Volkmann, T. W. Reese, and H. H. Corbin........ 

Whiteness constancy and adaptation. Dorothea Jameson and Leo M. Supsich . 
Visual resolution: cone threshold or brain pattern. Warren W. Wilcox............... 


Statistical Method. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room.......... 


Q-technique and Fisherian design. William Stephenson. 


The effectiveness of short methods for calculating 
Smoothing frequency distributions, equating tests, and preparing norms. Edward E. 


Cureton and John W. Tukey. es 
Inverse reliability weighting of criterion , deatents, Richard H. Gaylord and ‘Hebert E. 


Child Development III. Div. 7. Jade Room. py 

An analysis of the word definition errors of ‘Herman Fale. 

A study of the development of responsibility in children. Dale B. Harris, Kenneth Cl: ke 
Development of the sense of humor. Martha Wolfenstein. . 

Age trends in sex identification as determined by a gletare test. ' Dead Briel: sad pore 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 4 
Luncheon: University of Chicago Alumni. Quadrangle Club................. 


Luncheon for the Secretaries and Newly Elected Secretaries of the APA Divisions. 


American Catholic Psychological Association. Jade Room.......................... 
Luncheon 

Panel Discussion: Client-centered therapy 

Business Meeting 
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Vision IV. Div. 3. Crystal Room. 

The influence of the number of ialignsent categories on ae constant error. Law rence 
Extent of effective monocular and binocular size and distance perception. E. Laurence 
Disparity limits of stereoscopic vision. Kenneth N. Ogle......... 

Perception and body motion. H. Werner and S. Wapner.... . 


Second Meeting of Executive Committee. Div. 12. Club Room 8.......... 


Criterion Construction and Analysis. Div. 19. Louis XVI Room....... 
Collection of criterion ratings during Arctic maneuvers. Eva Russell, Richard H. Gey. 
The use of a sociometric test as a predictor of combat unit effectiveness. Daniel M. 

Application of the forced choice technique to rating: te chalcal ms. 
W. F. Long and Francis D. Harding, Jr....... area 

Prediction of promotion in the USAF. David Holt Py 


Session of Papers. Psi Chi. Gray Room 


Symposium: The Relation of Abilities to Intelligence. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. 
Irving David Ww Satin B. ond Quinn McNemar 


Round Table: The Psychological Test Report: A Problem in Communication. Div. 12. 


Helen D. Sargent, Chairman; Claire E. Hahn, William A. Hunt, Martin Mayman, 
Arthur Reinitz, Gilbert Rich, and Simon Tulchin 


Symposium: Michigan Survey Research Center Studies in Business and Labor. Div. 14. 

Communication in Formal Organizations....... 

Jay Jackson and Alvin Zander 

Angus Campbell, George Katona, James Morgan, ond Sieshen Withey 


Symposium: Values and Social Class. SPSSI. Crystal Room....... ' 
S. M. Miller, Chairman; Richard Centers, Robert J. Havighurst, Robin W illia ams, , de. end 
Lewis Schneider 


Drive-discrimination and food location as ‘Sectens | in eelove ant incentive learning. 
Some relationships between and ‘thirst’ and ‘‘eating’’ and “drinking.” 
William S. Verplanck and John R. Hayes................ SPs 
Gastric factors controlling water and salt solution drinking. Eliot Stellar......... 
Some physiological factors underlying the specific hunger for sugar. R. A. McCleary 


Symposium: Methods of Communicating Psychological Knowledge to Relevant Publics. 


Nathan Maccoby, Chairman; Fred Palmer and Alton Blateslee 
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4:00-6:00 Symposium: Drive. Div. 3. Louis XVI 
Harold Schlosberg, Chairman; Howard Kendler, Fred Sheffield, and Eliot Stellar 


4:00-6:00 Symposium: Reasoning Abilities. Div. 5 and Psychometric Society. West Room...... 405 
Chester W. Harris, Chairman; Dorothy C. Adkins, George K. Bennett, and J. P. Guilford 


4:00-6:00 Round Table: Group Report of an Integrated Psychotherapy Research Program. Div. 12. 
William U. Snyder, Chairman; Manuel Aronson, Ben Ami Blau, James G. Gallagher, 


John F. Gillespie, Jr., Horace A. Page, John M. Rakusin, and John E. Tucker i 
4:00-6:00 Symposium: What’s Wrong with Industrial Psychologists? Div. 14. Emerald Room.... 365 H 
Erwin K. Taylor, Coordinator; William Harvey, Chairman; Paul Gorby and Orren : 
Leslie 
4:00-6:00 Symposium: The Use of Handbooks as a Means of a Human Engineering Data : 
to Military Equipment Problems. Div. 19. Gray Room. 394 i 
Leonard C. Mead, Chairman; Dorothea J. Crook, Paul M. Fitts, Ww F. 
John L. Kennedy, Clifford P. Seitz, and Arnold M. Small | 
8:00 Annual Ruane to the Members of the American Psychological Association. Ballroom 254 288 | H 
Robert R. Sears, President 
Carroll L. Shartle, APA Finances and the 1952 Budget | : 
Dorothy C. Adkins, Major Decisions of the 1951 APA Council Meeting : 
Fillmore H. Sanford, Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 4 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 5 ; 
8:50 Joint Meeting of New Program Chairmen of Divisions 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 20. 
Club Room 8 
8:50-9:50 Motor Learning I. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. , Pe 
8:50 Motor performance as a function of relakorcestat inde spacing of trials, Bradley Reynolds 289 
9:05 The effect of widely spaced short trials on psychomotor performance. Robert A. Goldbeck 
9:20 Differences between pre- and post-rest performance on a motor task as a joint function : 
of distribution of pre-rest training and length of an interpolated rest. Ina McDonald ; 


9:35 Decrements and recovery from decrements in a simple work task with variation in work 
requirements at different stages of practice. Edward A. Bilodeau.................... 


‘8:50 A socio-psychological study of American composers in symphony orchestra programs. 

9:05 The relative effectiveness of various techniques for assessing public reaction to con- 
temporary art exhibits in a city gallery. Robert E. Dreher......... a 


The effects of music on respiration and pulse rates. Gilbert S. 


8:50-10:50 Research Studies in Projective Techniques. Society for Projective Techniques. Ballroom 405 
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Symposium: Better Undergraduate Instruction in Psychology. Div. 2. West Room.... 
Leonard Carmichael, Chairman; Claude E. Buxton, Charles Cofer, John Gustad, Wilbert 
McKeachie, Robert McLeod, and Dael Wolfle 


Symposium: Psychological Factors in Research Administration. Div. 19. Crystal Room 
Irving R. Weschler, Chairman; John C. Flanagan, Donald W. Taylor, Eugene H. 
Jacobson, Donald C. Baier, David Bendel Hertz, and Herbert E. Shepherd 


The American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. Open Meeting. Gray 


Symposium: Communication, Public Opinion and International Relations. SPSSI and 
the American Sociological Society. Hotel Sheraton. 9 a 
Bernard Berelson, Chairman; Hans Speier, Charles Glock, Paul L anid. Alex Inkeles, 
Homer F. Geiger, and Douglas Waples 


Motor Learning II. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room....... 

Reminiscence in a manipulative task as a function of werk surface: height, amount of 
pre-rest practice, and ees of rest period. Douglas S. Ellis, Victor Montgomery, and 
Benton J. Underwood. rr 

Learning and retention paired- edinatives as a distributed practice 
and intra-list similarity. Benton J. Underwood..... 

The effect of motivation and amount of pre-rest practice upon ‘inhibitory potential in 
motor learning. Hilton N. Wasserman...... 

A test of two explanations of spontaneous alter rnation. Ke LV Cc. Montgomery 


Symposium: The Development of Social Prejudices During Childhood—-Measurement, 
Prediction, and Control. Div. 7. Bal Tabarin........ 
Helen L. Koch, Chairman; Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Helen H. Jensilinats, Hilda Taba 


Business Meeting. Society for Projective Techniques. Ballroom. . 


Motor Learning III. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room............... ao-ank 

Temporal distribution of visual search. C. H. eenines and R. B. Amimoas. noe 
Knowledge of results and the temporal gradient of reinforcement. Lawrence T. Alexander 
Error-reinforcement gradients with bias in the response series controlled. Melvin H. 

The predictive continuation of tapping. Robert M. Gottsd: mailer 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, SEPTEMBER 5 


Motor Learning IV. Div. 3. Louis XVI Room. 

Effect of target course characteristics on pursuit ihatonden. ‘David R. ‘Guin: . 

Bilateral transfer of rotary pursuit skill. R. B. Ammons and.C. H. Ammons... . 

Final task performance as a function of cue-attention habits acquired during training. 
Gordon A. Eckstrand. 
Motor and “mental” practice be tas R. W. Gilmore L. M. 


Symposium: Criteria for Useful Labor Management Research. SPSSI and the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association. Bal Tabarin........... 
Arthur Kornhauser, Chairman; Reinhard Bendix, Arthur Ross, Arnold Rose, and Ross 
Stagner 
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Symposium: The Rating of Unused Ego Strength with the Rorschach Method. Div. 12 
and Society for Projective Techniques. Ballroom 

Bruno Klopfer, Chairman; F. J. Kirkner, Wayne Wisham, Joseph Sheehan, Marvin 
Speigelmann, Harvey Mindess, George Seacat, Winafred Lucas, and Fanny Montalto 


Symposium: Cooperative Research Programs Involving and 
Div. 8 and American Sociological Society. Louis XVI Room. 
Samuel Stouffer, Chairman 


Symposium: What Can Indusirial Psychology Do For Small Business? Div. 14. Bal 
Erwin K. Taylor, Chairman; Alphonse Chapanis, Jack W. Dunlap, Albert D. Freiberg, 
C. W. Lawshe, Jay L. Otis, William McGehee, S. Rains Wallace, and Dael Wolfle 


Symposium: Perceptual Structure in Pathology and Development. Society for Projective 
Techniques. Ballroom 

Frederick Wyatt, Chairman; Howard Friedman, Larry Hemmendinger, Edward Siegel, 
and Cesareo Pena 


Dinner and Address. Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Institute. Ball- 


Pauline G. Vorhaus. Use of the Rorschach For Preventive Mental Hygiene 
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COMMITTEES FOR THE 1951 MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


APA Convention Program Committee 


Cecil W. Mann, Chairman 
Donald T. Campbell, Local Arrangements 
Carl P. Duncan, Local Arrangements 


Howard F. Hunt 
Launor F. Carter 


J. McV. Hunt, ex officio 


Headquarters Committee 


Exhibits: Frank J. Kobler 

Information Desk: A. A. Canfield 

Directory of Members: Harry Shelley 

Registration: Benjamin Burack 

Special Luncheons and Dinners: George Speer 

Arrangements for Care of Children: Janet Taylor 

Recreation: Irwin A. Berg 

Special Arrangements, Services, Meeting Rooms: 
Paul C. Greene 


Publicity 


Garth J. Thomas, Chairman 

Irwin A. Berg 

Marion Groves 

Jane D. Hildreth, APA Public Information Officer 


APA Convention Manager: Edward T. Raney 


Audio-Visual Aids 


A. J. Lumsdaine, Chairman 


Placement Service 


George W. Albee, APA, Chairman 

Harry W. Braun, Western Psychiatric Institute 

C. G. Browne, Wayne University 

Albert Ellis, Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park, 
New Jersey 

Richard S. Lazarus, Johns Hopkins University 

James L. McCary, University of Houston 

Benjamin B. McKeever, University of Washing- 
ton 

Sarah Smith Morgan, Evanston, Illinois 

Olin D. Smith, Cornell University 

Dorothy F. Snyder, University of Minnesota 
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PROGRAM 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, APA 


9:00 AM, Wednesday (August 29) and 
9:30 AM, Thursday, Club Room 7 


Ropert R. Sears, President 


COMMITTEE OF DEPARTMENTS OFFER- 
ING DOCTORAL TRAINING 


T. G. ANDREws, Chairman 


DINNER AND INFORMAL DISCUSSION 
7:00 PM, Wednesday (August 29), Jade Room 


BUSINESS MEETING AND DISCUSSION 
SEMINARS 


9 :30-12:00 M and 1:30-4:30 PM, Thursday, 
Jade Room 


Topics: Graduate student selection and administrative 
practices; curricula and requirements for the 
PhD in psychology; systematic evaluation of 
progress and final qualification of PhD students ; 
problems of supervision of graduate research. 


FILM SHOWINGS ARRANGED BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS 


ARTHUR J. LUMSDAINE, Chairman 


SESSION I 
Friday and Saturday, Emerald Room 


9:00 am, and 2:00 pm, J. H. Masserman et al. The 
Effects of Direct Interrupted Electroshock on 
Experimental Neuroses. (19 minutes, silent, 
black and white.) 

9:20 am, and 2:20 pm, W. Freeman. T7ransorbital 
Lobotomy, Part II: Clinical Study of a Catatonic. 
(9 minutes, sound, color.) 

9:35 am, and 2:35 pm, R. S. Feldman et al. Frustra- 
tion and Fixation. (19 minutes, sound, black and 
white. ) 
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10:00 am, and 3:00 pm, N. H. Pronko and F. W. 
Snyder. Vision with Spatial Inversion. (18 min- 
utes, silent, black and white.) 

10:20 am, and 3:20 pm, K. Goldstein and M. Schee- 
rer. Jmpairment of the Abstract Attitude as 
Shown on the Cube Test. (19 minutes, silent, 
color. ) 

-45 am, and 3:45 pm, K. Goldstein and M. Schee 
rer. 1mpairment of the Abstract Attitude as Dem- 
onstrated in the Stick Test. (9 minutes, silent, 
black and white.) 


1( 


SESSION II 
Friday and Saturday, Jade Room 


9:00 am, and 2:00 pm, W. S. Verplanck and asso- 
ciates. Testing Intelligence with the Stanford- 
Binet. (18 minutes, sound, black and white. ) 

9:20 am, and 2:20 pm, E. J. Gibson. Maternal and 

Infant Behavior in the Domestic Goat. (10 min- 
utes, silent, black and white. ) 

:35 aM, and 2:35 pm, K. J. Hayes and Catherine 

Hayes. Imitation in a Home-Raised Chimpanzee. 


(15 minutes, silent, black and white.) 

9:50 am, and 2:50 pm, L. J. Stone. When Should 
Gr--onups Help? (13 minutes, sound, black and 
white. ) 

10:05 am, and 3:05 pm, L. J 
Ice Cream (children’s 
sound, black and white. ) 

10:15 am, and 3:15 pm, H. F. Hunt and J. F. Brady. 
The Effect of Electro-Convulsive Shock on a 
Conditioned “Anxiety” Response (in the white 
rat). (10 minutes, silent, black and white.) 

10:30 am, and 3:30 pm, Family Circus (humorous 
treatment of sibling rivalry). (10 minutes, sound, 


4nd Then 


meals). (10 minutes, 


color.) 


STUDENT AFFILIATES MEETING 


(to be called “Student Journal Group” 
under new APA bylaws) 


1:40 PM, Friday, Gray Room 


Litoyp G. HumpuHreys, Chairman 
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JOINT MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATIONS AND BOARD 
OF EDITORS 


8:00 PM, Friday, Club Room 8 


Paut M. Fitts, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


8:50 AM, Saturday, Club Room 5 


STANLEY G. Estes, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS OF STATE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Saturday, Club Room 5 


Sponsored by the Conference of State Psychological 
Associations 


STANLEY G. Estes, Chairman 


MEETING OF THE POLICY AND 
PLANNING BOARD 


10:00 AM, Saturday, Club Room 8 


Lyte H. Lenier, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM ARRANGED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON ETHICAL STANDARDS: 
ETHICAL STANDARDS IN PRO- 
FESSIONAL RELATIONS 


10 :00-12 :10 PM, Saturday, Crystal Room 
Lioyp P. YEepseN, Chairman 


Participants: Marion E. Buncu, RAyMonp HEAp- 
LEE, HeLen Peak, and Etiot Ropnick. 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCI- 
ENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 


10:00 AM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


J. Ricn, Chairman 


LUNCHEON: MEMBERS OF APA 
COMMITTEES 


11:45 AM, Sunday, Crystal Room 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


FIRST SESSION, MEETING OF THE COUN- 


CIL OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


2:15 PM, Monday, Gray Room 


Rosert R. Sears, President 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


8:00 PM, Monday, Ballroom 
J. P. Chairman 


Ropert R. Sears. Social Behavior and Personality 
Development 


RECEPTION FOR THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


9:00 PM, Monday, Ballroom 


SECOND SESSION, COUNCIL OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


8 :50-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 


Rogert R. SEARS, President 


LUNCHEON FOR THE SECRETARIES AND 
NEW ELECTED SECRETARIES OF 
THE APA DIVISIONS 


12:10 PM, Tuesday, Primrose Room 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


8:00 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 


Rosert R. Sears, President 


CarRoLL L. SHartTLE, APA Finances and the 1952 


Budget. 
Dorotuy C. Apkins, Major Decisions of the 1951 
APA Council Meeting. 


Fit_more H. Sanrorp, Annual Report of the Execu- 


tive Secretary. 
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1. Division or GENERAL PsycHoLocy 


DIVISION OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


7 :00 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
EpnA HEIDBREDER, Chairman 


Kart M. DALLenBAca. Theory and Experiment in 
Psychology 


SYMPOSIUM: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF TELEVISION 
FOR EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


8 :50-11:00 AM, Saturday, Gray Room 
Haro.p A. Voss, Chairman 


Participants : 

ALEXANDER GOLDMAN. Characteristics of televi- 
sion as a psycho-educational instrument. 

Rospert T. Rock, Jr. The present status of televi- 
sion education. 

T. E. Corrin. Television’s impact on people and 
products. 

Irvinc D. Lorce. The psycho-educational implica- 
tions of television. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN CLINICAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Saturday, Crystal Room 


PauL E. Chairman. Some preliminary dis- 
tinctions involved in the clinical-experimental 
issue. 

Howarp F. Hunt. Undersianding vs. scientific de- 
scription. 

I. E. Farser. Clinical psychology and the scientific 
method. 

Juttan B. Rotter. Experimental standards of objec- 
tivity in clinical psychological research. 

O. Hopart Mowrer. Some professional and scien- 
tific aspects of the clinical-experimental issue. 


SYMPOSIUM: CONCEPTUAL TRENDS 
4 :00-6 :00 PM, Saturday, Crystal Room 


M. E. BitTerRMAN, Chairman 


Participants : 

Joun K. Hempuiv. Group behavior. 

Paut M. Fitts. Human engineering. 

T. C. Sc Comparative psychology. 
Donatp B. Linpstey. Physiological psychology. 


ROUND TABLE: ETHICS AND PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


9 :30-11 :00 AM, Sunday, Crystal Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 9. See Division 9’s 
program. ) 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY I 
5:00-6:15 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER, Chairman 


5:00 pm Gradients of legibility 
perception of short sentences. JULIAN E. Hocu- 
BERG, Cornell University. 

PROBLEM: The work reported here, part of a research 

project contracted with the Psychological Corpora- 

tion (sponsored by Standard Oil of New Jersey), 
was an investigation of factors determining the per- 
ceptibility of short, tachistoscopically presented mean- 


in tachistoscopic 


ingful sentences. The sentences were composed of 
from three to five familiar, meaningful words and 
one unfamiliar, three-letter nonsense word, or “brand 
name.” Varied here were (1) the position of the 
nonsense word in the sentence, (2) the size of the 
letters composing the nonsense word, (3) the size 
and shape of an outline “isolating” the nonsense 
word, (4) the color and brightness of the nonsense 
word, (5) the position of the fixation-point in the 
pre-exposure field relative to the sentence, and (6) 
the configuration of the remainder of the field. 
PROCEDURE: The subjects used were 500 undergrad- 
uate college students, to whom the material was pre- 
sented at an exposure interval slightly greater than 
% second, projection intensity being held constant 
between groups by a voltage regulator. Comparison 
of the words correctly reported in each sentence, for 
the various groups and conditions of variation, 
yielded an index of relative perceptibility under the 
different experimental conditions. 

RESULTS: Analysis of the words reported in the vari- 
ous sentences indicated the existence of differences 
in perceptibility beyond those characteristic of the 
particular words and ofders used; the three most gen- 
eral findings were (1) a gradient of impairment of 
perceptibility surrounding the unfamiliar word, this 
inhibition increasing with increase in emphasis of 
the unfamiliar word; (2) a gradient of decreasing 
perceptibility 1rom left to right, regardless of the 
position of the fixation point in the pre-exposure 
field; and (3) a gradient of decreasing perceptibility 
as the word considered appears at greater distances 
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from the position of the fixation point in the pre- 
exposure field. (Slides) 


5:15 pm Cognitive hypotheses and perceptual clo- 
sure. A. MuiInturRN and Jerome S. 
Bruner, Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: This experiment concerns the effect of 

cognitive hypotheses or expectancies on perceptual 

closure thresholds. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: To establish hypotheses in 

our 24 subjects, three series of training stimuli were 

presented each subject. Four capital letters presented 
singly by tachistoscope at increasing exposure until 
at least one correct reproduction had occurred com- 
prised the letter training series. Four two-place arabic 
numbers made up the number training series. Two 
of each were in the mixed training series. The mixed 
series was always last, the other two being assigned 
in counterbalanced order. Subjects were instructed 
to draw these stimuli as carefully as possible, and be- 
fore each series were told they would be presented 
various letters, numbers, or both as the case might 
be. The test stimulus, presented immediately follow- 
ing each training series, was a broken capital B, the 
curved part of which was slightly separated from the 

vertical, and could therefore be seen as a B or 13. 

The first three graphic reproductions of the test 

stimulus as exposure time increased were analyzed 

along with corresponding verbal reports. 

RESULTS: Pretraining on letters led to sign.ficantly 

more closed drawings of the test figure than did pre- 

training on numbers at all three exposure levels. 

Mixed training yielded results midway between the 

other two conditions. Verbal report, the labelling of 

the test figure as a B or 13, followed a similar pat- 
tern. As exposure time increased, the difference be- 
tween conditions decreased, more markedly for the 
drawings than for the verbal labelling. Even when 
subjects had seen the opening following letter train- 

ing, they tended to call it not a 13 but a “broken B.” 

In conclusion, the operation of perceptual closure, 

though it is a general phenomenon transcending in- 

structional conditions, cannot be fully specified with- 
out reference to the hypothesis or set of the observer. 


5:30 pm The effect of prior labelling on the visual 
appearance of ambiguous figures. Joun S. Rop- 
RIGUES, Ropert D. Busiex, A. LEIGH MINTURN, 
and Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: This experiment concerns the influence of 

previously established expectancies on the percep- 

tual recognition of ambiguous figures. The hypothe- 
ses were these: figures will be recognized and repro- 
duced in the direction of a previously established 
single expectancy; when multiple or alternative ex- 
pectancies are established, no such perceptual dis- 
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tortion will occur. Four of the Carmichael, Hogan, 
and Walter figures were used as stimuli. These could 
be readily seen as one of two objects; e.g., canoe or 
lima bean, bee hive or hat, etc. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Four groups of subjects 
were presented figures singly, each figure being 
flashed tachistoscopically for several, increasingly 
longer exposures. Subjects drew each figure after 
each exposure. Groups 1 and 2 were instructed that 
the figures resembled one specific object: e.g., Group 
1 a canoe, Group 2 a lima bean. Group 3 was told the 
figures resembled both objects; canoe or lima bean. 
Group 4 was simply told they would see a figure. 
After reproducing all figures presented at rapid 
exposure, each subject was then shown the figures ad 
libitum and told to draw them to look, for example, 
like a lima bean and then like a canoe, and finally to 
make as accurate a copy of the figure as possible. 
The reproductions of rapidly exposed figures were 
then rated by judges for resemblance to the two “ex- 
pectancy” objects as drawn by the subjects them- 
selves. 
Resutts: Groups 1 and 2 differ significantly, each 
distorting its reproduction in the direction of expect- 
ancy. Neither Groups 3 or 4 showed significant per- 
ceptual distortion at the level of the two singly in- 
structed groups. In short, the assimilative effects 
found by Carmichael, Hogan, and Walter in the area 
of reproductive memory are found to be present in 
perceptual recognition and reproduction. A theoretical 
interpretation of the findings in terms of hypothesis 
theory is presented. (Slides) 


5:45 pm Frequency of experience vs. organization 
as determinants of visual recognition thresholds. 
James M. VANperRPLAS and M. E. BITTERMAN, 
University of Texas. 

PROBLEM : The results of modern experiments on value 
and need as determinants of perceptual threshold can 
be deduced from Koffka’s theory of trace systems, 
which at the same time does not do violence to the 
facts of veridical perception. Koffka’s theory suggests 
furthermore that these effects are not peculiar to 
affect-laden materials but a function of the organized 
character of trace systems irrespective of affective 
content. The experiment to be reported tests the 
hypothesis that the perceptual thresholds of nonsense 
materials may be reduced by providing them with an 
organized associative context of no motivational or 
emotional significance. 

suBjEcts: Thirty students at The University of 

Texas. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects first learned five lists of 

paired-associates. Each list consisted of ten pairs, and 

each pair consisted of a stimulus-figure (of a given 
shape and texture) and a response-paralog. Each of 
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the ten shapes, textures, and paralogs appeared equally 
often in each of the five lists. Each of five of the 
paralogs was associated with a figure constant in shape 
but varying in texture from list to list. Each of the 
remaining five paralogs was associated with a figure 
varying both in shape and texture from list to list. 
Five of the paralogs were thus consistently associated 
with shape, and five were inconsistently associated 
with shape, while frequency of experience with each 
paralog was constant. After learning, recognition 
thresholds were determined for the ten learned para- 
logs and for a control group of five new paralogs. 
Non-experimental factors affecting the thresholds 
were counter-balanced in the experimental design. 
RESULTS: Significant differences in thresholds were 
found for the three groups of paralogs. 

CONCLUSION: Experience reduces recognition thres- 
holds, but an organized associative context (irrespec- 
tive of its affective significance) reduces thresholds 
to an extent which cannot be accounted for in terms 
of frequency of experience. (Slides) 


6:00 pm Perceptual attitudes of “leveling” and 
“sharpening”: relation to individual differences 
in time-error. S. HotzMANn and GEORGE 
S. Kie1n, Menninger Foundation. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies suggest that a person 

brings to bear stabilized organizational controls (per- 

ceptual attitudes), typical for him, in coping with his 
subjective field. if so, such preferred controls should 
appear even in adaptive responses to “neutral” psy- 
chophysical situations. Two sets of controls previously 
isolated are leveling (diffusion of figure-ground gra- 
dients) and sharpening (maximizing of these gra- 
dients). The present experiment extends these prin- 
ciples to prediction of an assimilation tendency in 
time-error for visual brightness induced by an in- 

terpolated brightness (Lauenstein effect). Knowing a 

person’s tendency to level or sharpen, determined 

independently, is it possible to predict the magnitude 
of assimilation ? 

SUBJECTS: 17 males, Psychiatric Aide students. 

PROCEDURE: Six extreme levelers and six sharpeners 

were chosen from their performance on a schematizing 

task involving discrimination of stimuli embedded in 

a gradually changing context. Time-error for bright- 

ness was determined at separate sittings under three 

conditions: Standard and comparison presented 

against three interpolated grounds, (I) dark (II) 

bright (III) dim. Stimuli appeared for one second, 

separated by 10 sec. interval; 20 secs. elapsed between 
pairs. 

RESULTS : Each subject’s time-error was the difference 

between PSE and objective midpoint; his susceptibil- 


ity to the effects of bright and dim interpolations was 
indicated by the magnitude of shift in time-error 
from II to III. Significant time-errors failed to ap- 
pear in I but did appear in II and III. In the shift 
from II (bright) to III (dim), significantly greater 
change occurred in the leveling group. Clearly, 
levelers are more pronouncedly susceptible to the “as- 
similation effect,” tending to reduce the gradient of 
figural and interpolated fields. 

CONCLUSION: The construct of perceptual attitude 
appears fruitful for predicting performance even in 
psychophysical situations involving time-error, bring- 
ing this range of experience within the focus of per- 
sonality theory. (Slides) 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY II 
4:00-5:15 PM, Monday, Crystal Room 
Detos D. Wickens, Chairman 


4:00 pm Place learning as a function of maze de- 
sign. RicHArD New York University. 
The majority of recent experiments on the place 
learning ability of rats have yielded negative results. 
An analysis of the experiments indicates that the 
reason for this might well be the restricted nature 
of the problem given to the rats. Although the prob- 
lems reported conform to the definition originally 
given by Tolman, Ritchie, and Kalish, it may be 
argued that this definition is too restrictive in that it 
specifies that the animals learn a path. 

It is argued that the essential requirement for place 
learning is simply that the rats learn the location in 
space of a fixed goal. Within this more global spec- 
ification it is possible to set up three general types 
of place learning situations: (1) The animals run 
from a fixed starting point over a fixed path to a 
fixed goal; (2) The animals run from a fixed start- 
ing point over changing paths to a fixed goal; and 
(3) The animals run from changing starting points 
over changing paths to a fixed goal. 

When the experiments are analyzed from this view- 
point it becomes apparent that most experiments 
utilizing mazes of the first category yield negative 
results whereas those of the second and third category 
yield results which indicate that place learning has 
occurred. Since most experiments have conformed to 
the first design, the largely negative evidence may be 
explained in terms of the maze used. 

Experiments analagous to the first design have 
been performed on humans and the results would not 
support a place learning theory. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that the learning of a single path to a goal is 
a restricted situation which is not conducive to place 
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learning. In conclusion, it is suggested that if ex- 
perimenters interested in place learning were to utilize 
mazes of the second or third type, place learning 
would be more likely to occur. (Slides) 


4:15 pm Conditioning and extinction of the galvanic 
skin response as a function of the duration of 
the unconditioned stimulus. Percy C. Reep, JonNn 
Krauskopr, and M. E. Bitterman, University 
of Texas. 

It must be predicted from Hullian theory that in a 
classical conditioning situation involving a noxious 
unconditioned stimulus the growth of habit strength 
will be inversely related to the duration of that 
stimulus. This deduction follows from the assump- 
tions (a) that termination of the unconditioned stim- 
ulus provides the need reduction essential for the de- 
velopment of habit strength and (b) that habit 
strength is inversely related to the time between re- 
sponse and need reduction. Sullivan has tested this 
deduction in an experiment with the galvanic skin 
response; the unconditioned stimulus was a 90-db. 
1000-cycle tone, 0.75 seconds in duration for one 
group of subjects and 4.0 seconds for another. Un- 
fortunately, however, the results obtained were am- 
biguous. Analysis of the conditioning data showed a 
difference in favor of the first group but the response 
level of this group was higher from the outset. No 
systematic differences appeared during extinction. 

In the experiment to be reported continuous graphic 
recordings of skin resistance were made during 16 
conditioning and 12 extinction trials in 16 subjects. 
A single-group method was employed. Shock was used 
as the unconditioned stimulus and intervals of 0.5 and 
3.0 seconds were compared. Two panel lamps served 
as conditioned stimuli. On half the conditioning trials 
one of the lights was paired with the long shock and 
on the other half of the trials the second light was 
paired with the short shock. During extinction each 
conditioned stimulus was presented on half the trials. 
Order-effects were counterbalanced in the experi- 
mental design. Evidence is presented to show that 
amount of need reduction was the same for the two 
unconditioned stimuli, yet despite the temporal dif- 
ference, response to the two conditioned stimuli was 
the same at all stages of training. 


4:30 pm Stimulus generalization as a function of 
prior training. EuceENe F. MAcCAsLIN, JEROME 
Wopinsky and M. E. Bittrermin, University 
of Texas. 

Three experiments with rats in a two-window 
jumping apparatus were performed to study the ef- 
fects of previous training on the extent of stimulus 
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generalization. Each experiment was divided into 
three phases—a pre-training problem for the purpose 
of familiarizing the animals with the apparatus and 
for matching groups, a training problem, and a trans- 
fer problem in which the generalization effects were 
measured. The training problem for all animals con- 
sisted either of (Type I) a discrimination between 
vertically and horizontally striped cards equal in 
stripe-width (vertical positive) or (Type II) a dis- 
crimination between the vertical card (positive) and 
a dissimilar card (the negative stimulus of the pre- 
training problem). Animals on the Type II training 
problem were overtrained until matched controls 
learning the Type I problem (which was considerably 
more difficult) reached the criterion of learning. In 
this way, frequency of reinforcement on the positive 
card was equated in the two training tasks. The trans- 
fer problem was in each case a discrimination be- 
tween two vertically striped cards differing in stripe- 
width. One of these cards was always identical with 
the positive card of the training problem, but for 
some groups it was negative (reversal) and for 
others positive (non-reversal ). 

The performance of reversal and non-reversal 
groups with Type I training differed significantly on 
the transfer problem in a manner consistent with the 
concept of stimulus generalization. Reversal and non- 
reversal groups with Type II training did not differ 
significantly. Performance on the transfer problem 
was high for the non-reversal groups with Type II 
training, while all other groups (reversal Type I, 
reversal and non-reversal Type Il) performed at the 
same low level. Many of these results cannot be 
deduced from the neo-Pavlovian theories of discrim- 
inative learning. 


4:45 pm Bykov’s school of conditioning in the 
USSR. Ivan D. Lonpon, Harvard University. 

Of the schools developing more or less in the 
Pavlovian tradition in the USSR, that of Bykov 
stands closest to the methodology and theory of the 
founder. Since 1926 Bykov has been especially in- 
terested in the conditioning of the interoceptors and 
the internal organs. Bykov showed that such condi- 
tioning can be established for a considerable range of 
organs and interoceptors. Their conditioning, in 
general, proceeds slowly and with some difficulty. 
However, when once established, great resistance to 
extinction is their feature. It is also possible to 
demonstrate conditioned differentiability between in- 
ternal stimuli. On the basis of this research Bykov 
has developed a “materialist” conception of the un- 
conscious and psychosomatics as opposed to “idealist” 
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conceptions supposedly in vogue outside the borders 
of the USSR. 


5:15 pm Logical versus psychological properties of 
some quasi-mathematical problems. MARIANNE 
L. Sime, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM : What is the significance of certain “errors” 
which appear to occur typically during the solution 
process of certain mathematical-type problems? What 
makes some “wrong” attacks so much more attractive 
than the “correct” attack? 
SUBJECTS: Twenty-one very superior undergraduate 
students. 
PROCEDURE: Individual experiments utilizing essen- 
tially Claparéde’s “reflexion parlée.”” The subject is 
encouraged to “think aloud” as he solves a given 
problem. Two tasks will be discussed, one a purely 
verbal problem, the other a construction problem. 
RESULTS: Quite apart from special factors of motiva- 
tion or “habits” of the problem solver, the problems 
under discussion exhibit psychological properties 
which differ essentially from their logical properties. 
In this instance these psychological properties work 
against the logical properties and make for certain 
systematic and almost universal “errors” in the sub- 
ject’s procedure. In other instances, such as those dis- 
cussed by Wertheimer, the two types of properties 
happen to work in the same direction and thus 
facilitate the correct solution. 

The temptation to call these psychological factors 
“perceptual factors” is great, especially since, in the 
problems so far investigated they look very much 
like extensions of the Wertheimer factors of per- 
ceptual organization. Further experimentation is nec- 
essary to show whether or not, and if so, to what 
degree the basic determinants are alike. It would 
appear that at least some of these psychological prop- 
erties depend on what might be called “past exper- 
ience” in the widest sense, e.g., on the psychological 
“heterogeneity” of the number series (as contrasted 
with its simple logical additiveness ). 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY III 
5:00-6:15 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
Cart N. Rexroap, Chairman 


5:00 pm Physiognomic responses to words. JosEPH 
Lyons and Martin SHeEERER, University of 
Kansas. 

PROBLEM: To test by objective methods whether 

words elicit drawing or matching responses which 

are characteristically related to the meaning of the 
words, 


SUBJECTS: Forty college students, both male and 
female. 

PROCEDURE: (a) The subjects were given one set of 
three words and three line drawings, and a second 
set of six words and six line drawings, with the 
instruction, “Match each word with the most ap- 
propriate drawing.” 

(b) Subjects were given a list of eight words with 

the printed instructions: “This is a drawing test in 
which you are to look at each of the words below 
and then draw next to the word a single line (of any 
shape at all) which best expresses the meaning that 
word conveys to you.” The words used were: Sad, 
Delicate, Martyr, Gentle, Proud, Forever, Massacre, 
Stolid. The time limit was one and one half minutes 
for each of the tasks, (a) and (b). 
RESULTS: (a) The subjects matched correctly in ex- 
cess of chance expectations as separately determined 
by Vernon’s coefficient of contingency, chi-square, 
and Chapman’s extrapolation of Salvosa’s tables. 

(b) The lines drawn for most of the words differed 
significantly from chance expectations in terms of 
the following five variables: Pressure (light, heavy, 
medium) ; Shape (curved, angular, straight) ; Dom- 
inant Direction (parallel to the edges of the paper, 
deviant from the axis of the paper, non-specific direc- 
tion); Figural Aspect (regular, irregular, repeti- 
tive) ; and Simplicity-Complezxity. 

At better than the 5% level of confidence, two of 
the words gave these results for all five of the 
variables; three for four of the variables; two for 
three of the variables; and one for one variable. 
For example, the responses to the word Massacre 
were in the direction of heavy pressure, angular 
shape, irregularity, complexity, and non-specific direc- 


tion. (Slides) 


5:15 pm Phenomenal depth and discontinuity of il- 
lumination in a modified “Ganzfeld.” Caro 
BaRNES HocuperGc and JuL1An E. Hocusere, 
Cornell University. 

PROBLEM : A previous paper indicated that the “Ganz- 

feld” has definite, albeit primitive, phenomenal spatial 

characteristics; the apparent depth aroused by such 
homogeneous visual stimulation increases with in- 
creased illumination (contrary to usual findings) and 
asymmetrical illumination gradients arouse percepts 
of correspondingly asymmetrical depth or penetrabil- 
ity. Attempting to study the development of articulated 
space by progressive departure from homogeneity, the 
present experiment tested the effects of abrupt dis- 
continuities (rather than gradients) of illumination. 

PROCEDURE: Diffusing caps (halved and carved ping- 

pong balls) were fitted over the eyes, and each eye 
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was separately illuminated, allowing discontinuity of 
illumination between eyes (and, by auxiliary projec- 
tors, within each eye). 

SUBJECTS: Sixteen psychology students. 

RESULTS: Where each retina was differently but 
homogeneously illuminated, the phenomenal depth 
was greatest for the brightest illumination. In gen- 
eral, there were no phenomenal discontinuities in 
depth—except for extreme inter-ocular brightness 
differences (where illumination was discontinuous 
intra-ocularly, a phenomenal discontinuity in depth 
resulted, the brighter side, under most conditions, 
being perceived as further away). 

Such perceived depth is not determined directly 
by illumination since (1) the effective brightness dif- 
ference between two differently stimulated eyes 
quickly decreases due to faster adaptation of the more 


intensely illuminated eye; (2) the apparent depth of © 


each half of the field must be ascribed not to the 
absolute illumination, but to an adjustive relationship 
between the two eyes, since decreased illumination 
of the more brightly illuminated eye results not only 
in the decrease in depth for that half of the field, 
but in an increase in depth for the darker portién 
of the field arising from objectively unchanged 
illumination. 

The implications of these results are discussed in 
terms of figure-ground segregation and are related 
to theories of space-perception. 


5:30 pm Superstitions: twenty-five years ago and 
today. Eucene E. Levitt, Columbia University. 
This survey is a follow-up of that of H. K. Nixon 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 36). One hundred and ten 
male students in elementary psychology courses in 
the Columbia General Studies school (compdre with 
Nixon: 219 men, Columbia College, Columbia Ex- 
tension, and NYU Evening) were given Nixon’s 
“superstitions” questionnaire of 25 years ago. Of 
the 30 items, 3 were discarded as being no longer 
in the class of superstitions. Of the remaining 27, 
23 were regarded as true by a significantly smaller 
percentage of the contemporary students as compared 
with Nixon’s subjects. Less than 10% of the earlier 
group had marked the remaining 4 items as true. 
Rank-order correlation coefficient between the relative 
prevalences of belief of the superstitions in 1925 and 
1950 is .41. Only one superstition was checked as true 
by more than 15% of the recent sample. Almost 35% 
of the subjects still believe that the study of 
mathematics gives a “logical mind”—this, some 50 
years after the Thorndike-Woodworth experiments. 
Superstitions falling in the categories of physiog- 
nomy, phrenology, cheiromancy and numerology, 
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which showed prevalences as high as 50% in 1925 
are practically extinct today. 


5:45 pm Attitudes toward the Negro as held and 
developed by southern and non-southern profes- 
sors in a southern college. Key L. Bark Ley, 
University of North Carolina. 

PURPOSE: To measure and compare attitudes toward 
the Negro as held by native born and reared southern 
professors and by professors born and reared in non- 
southern parts of the country, but who had had 
residence in the south. 
SUBJECTS: The subjects tested were groups of south- 
ern and non-southern born and reared professors on 
the staff of a southern college. 
PROCEDURE: The Thurstone-Hinckley Scale to Meas- 
ure Attitude Toward the Negro was the instrument 
used. The professors were divided into groups ac- 
cording to place of birth and rearing, and, in case 
of the non-southern reared, according to length of 
residence in the south. The scores of the groups were 
treated to show the differences which existed between 
them. 

RESULTS: 1. Non-southern born professors of short 

residence in the south were more liberal in attitude 

toward the Negro than southern born professors. 
2. Native born southern and non-southern born 

and reared professors of long residence in the south 

showed no difference in attitude toward the Negro. 
3. Non-southern born professors of short residence 

in the south were significantly more liberal in attitude 

toward the Negro than professors of similar back- 

grounds who had been in the south a long time. 
4. All groups were liberal in attitude. 


6:00 pm A new journal. RayMonp H. WHEELER, 
Babson Instituie of Business Administration. 

In January of this year the Weather Science Foun- 
dation, a non-profit organization in Crystal Lake, 
Illinois, founded a new scientific publication, the 
Journal of Human Ecology. The new journal is de- 
voted to problems of the effects of environmental con- 
ditions and forces on human health, vitality, and be- 
havior, past and present. Some of the specific fields 
covered by the journal are as follows: bio- and 
psycho-climatology; areo-biology and areo-psychol- 
ogy; medical climatology; effect of geography on 
culture; effect of climate and climatic changes on 
culture; emotional changes in relation to daily 
weather; climate and intelligence, aggressiveness, 
docility, aspiration and other human characteristics. 

Reasons are given why a journal of this sort seems 
to be important at this time and examples are given 
of human ecology as a predictive science. Sample 
issues of the journal are shown and discussed. 
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DIVISION ON THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL SYMPOSIUM: BETTER UNDERGRADUATE 


ADDRESS 
8:00 PM, Sunday, West Room 


CLaube E. Buxton, Chairman 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL. Psychological Fundamentals 


and the Beginning Course 


INSTRUCTION IN PSYCHOLOGY 
8-50-11 :00 AM, Wednesday, West Room 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


Participants: CLaupe E. Buxton, CHARLES COFER, 
Joun Gustav, Witpert McCKEACHIE, ROBERT 
McLeop, and WoLFLE 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGY AND LIN- 
GUISTICS—A REPORT OF THE 
CORNELL CONFERENCE 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Sunday, Crystal Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 8. See 
Division 8’s program.) 
CORTICAL FUNCTIONS I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
Karu U. Smit, Chairman 


8:50 am The effect of frontal lobe operations on 


attention process. DANIEL ELVIN SHEER, 
University of Houston. (Sponsor, 
Landis ) 


the 


Carney 


PROBLEM: This is a study on the effect of therapeutic 
brain surgery on attention and distractibility. Two 
other questions which arose from a review of previous 
studies were also investigated: (1) the effect of dif- 
ferent operative procedures on psychological test 
performance; and (2) the relation of postoperative 
changes to time after operation. 

SUBJECTS: The patient population under study con- 
sisted of sixty schizophrenic cases. Thirty operatees 
were subdivided into three groups of ten each ac- 
cording to the operative procedures, venous ligation, 
orbital, and superior cortical ablations, and thirty 
cases were in the control group. 

PROCEDURE: An extensive test battery was developed 
consisting of five different test series, involving simple 
psychomotor tasks in which the factors of attention 
and distraction could be experimentally isolated. 
Three tests within each series were administered both 
before and after operation to secure a more stable 
measure. These test series were again administered 
to the operated group under nembutal sedation, fol- 
lowed by a control testing without nembutal. Follow- 


up studies were carried out on some cases six and 
twelve months after operation. 

Comparisoiis were made between the operated and 
control groups on the mean difference between the 
mean change on one test series as compared with 
another. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) The operations have a differential 
effect on tests requiring a greater degree of sustained 
attention and concentration. There is a significantly 
greater distractibility after operation both with ex- 
perimentally imposed external stimuli and with dis 
tractive elements in the test series itself. (2) Nem- 
butal sedation increased efficiency of test performance 
in the operated patients as compared to the control 
testing without nembutal. (3) In general, the oper- 
atees recovered in test performance between six and 
the 
venous ligation subgroup with more extensive pos- 


twelve months postoperatively. Four cases in 
terior operations and the superior ablation subgroup 
showed a greater decrement in test performance with 
some residual remaining up to twelve months after 
operation. (Slides) 
learning following deep 
temporal lesions. ARTHUR J. RIOPELLE and Har- 
Low W. Apes, Emory University. 
Arthur J. Riopelle) 
PROBLEM : To investigate the effects of combined neo- 
and allo-cortical lesions upon the learning of visual 
discriminations in naive rhesus monkeys. 
Suspyects: Three operated and three unoperated 
rhesus monkeys, all of which had little or no formal 
discrimination training prior to this investigation. 
PROCEDURE: By the method of aspiration, extensive 
portions of temporal neocortex and allocortex were 
removed bilaterally in two operations. Complete 
aseptic precautions were taken during the operations. 
No training was given between operations. Recovery 
time was greater than two months for all operated 


9:05 am Discrimination 


( Sponsor, 
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animals. These animals are presently undergoing ad- 
ditional testing so histological data are not available. 
The normal animals were taken from the same ship- 
ment and were considered as controls. Housing, tam- 
ing, and preliminary training procedures were iden- 
tical for both groups of animals. The discrimination 
test apparatus employed was a slightly modified ver- 
sion of the Wisconsin General Test Apparatus. With 
this apparatus the animal is presented with a tray 
bearing two stimuli. Selection of the correct object 
is invariably rewarded with food. Twenty-five trials 
were given daily according to a non-correction pro- 
cedure. Appropriate use of screens prevented the 
animal from receiving supplementary cues. Three 
types of stimuli were used. The dissimilar stimulus- 
objects were a small tin can (presented as a vertical 
cylinder) and a low flat metal ashtray. The stimulus- 
objects differing only in form were a T and an 
arrowhead cut out of plywood and painted yellow. 
They were equated for size. The dissimilar patterns 
were two decals on white wedges. They differed in 
size, shape, and color. 

RESULTS: Relatively little retardation in learning was 
demonstrated for dissimilar stimulus-objects. All 
animals made more than 50 per cent correct choices 
in the first 25 trials and subsequent learning was 
rapid. Performance curves for stimulus-objects differ- 
ing only in form showed marked retardation for the 
operated animals. Although this task was more dif- 
ficult than the previous task for both normals and 
operates, there was clear cut separation of the two 
groups within the first three hundred trials. It is also 
possible to differentiate the two groups on the basis of 
their performance on dissimilar patterns. The normal 
animals learned this task more rapidly than did the 
operates. The results justify the conclusion that these 
regions are essentially involved in the learning of 
visual discriminations. Furthermore, the extent of 
loss seems to be partly conditioned by the difficulty 
of the task. (Slides) 


9:20 am The role of the auditory cortex in the 
discrimination of auditory patterns. Irvine T. 
Diamonp and W. D. Nerr, University of 
Chicago. (Sponsor, W. D. Neff) 

PROBLEM: Earlier experiments have shown that 
absolute and difference thresholds for frequency and 
intensity of tones are not permanently affected by 
ablation of the auditory areas of the cortex. In the 
present experiment, the discriminatory task has been 
complicated in an attempt to reveal more clearly the 
role of the cortical projection areas in auditory dis- 
crimination. 

PROCEDURE: Cats were trained in a double grill box 

to respond to a tonal pattern. The same component 

frequencies were present in both positive and negative 
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patterns, but the sequential arrangements were dif- 
ferent. 

When animals had learned to make the discrimina- 
tion, areas of the auditory cortex were ablated. After 
operation the animals were tested and retrained. 
RESULTS: Bilateral ablation of area I (Rose and 
Woolsey) has little or no effect on the discriminatory 
habit. After bilateral ablation of areas I, II, and Ep 
the habit is lost; rate of relearning and, in some 
cases, final level of attainment are lowered. 


9:35 am The role of the auditory cortex in fre- 
quency discrimination. Ropert A. BuTLer and 
W. D. Nerr, University of Chicago. (Sponsor, 
W. D. Neff) 
PROBLEM : To determine how frequency discrimination 
is affected by ablation of the auditory projection areas 
of the cortex. 
PROCEDURE: Cats were trained in a conditioned-avoid- 
ance situation to respond to changes in frequency of a 
tonal stimulus. Difference limens were determined for 
a number of frequencies in the range from 200 to 
8,000 cps. Auditory areas of the cortex as defined by 
the evoked potential technique were then ablated 
bilaterally and difference limens were again measured 
after recovery from surgery. 
RESULTS: After bilateral ablation of areas I, II, and 
Ep of Rose and Woolsey, animals were able to re- 
spond to changes in frequency ; difference limens were 
normal or only slightly affected. 
DISCUSSION: Electrophysiological and anatomical 
studies have shown that the cochlea is projected upon 
the cortex in an orderly fashion and that different 
frequencies of sound produce maximal electrical 
changes in different regions of the auditory projec- 
tion areas. These results suggest that the auditory 
cortex may be necessary for a fine degree of fre- 
quency discrimination. This view must be modified 
to account for the findings of the present series of 
experiments. (Slides) 


PERFORMANCE UNDER STRESS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Crystal Room 
C. P. Duncan, Chairman 


8:50 am The effects of psychological stress on 
psychomotor performance. RicHARD S. LAzARuS 
and JAmMes Derse, Johas Hopkins University. 

PROBLEM: This experiment was designed to study 
these questions: (1) Are stress-effects produced by 
ordinary psychometric procedures? (2) Does tailure- 
stress produce different effects when introduced early 
in learning as opposed to late in learning? (3) Can 
personality correlates of the effects of stress upon 
performance be found? 
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sUBJEcTS: 280 enlisted Air Force personnel. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects were divided into five groups, 
four experimental and one control. The control group 
was tested under well-defined non-threatening cir- 
cumstances. The experimental groups were informed 
that the results of this test would be a major de- 
terminer of their Air Force career. This constituted 
the stress introduced by ordinary psychometric pro- 
cedures. One of the groups was placed under failure- 
stress from the sixth through fifteenth trials. Another 
group was stressed from the thirty-first through 
fortieth trials. A third group was under non-ego in- 
volved stress from the thirty-first through fortieth 
trials. The final group was given no information about 
the adequacy of their performance. Subjects had fifty 
trials on the SAM rotary pursuit test with divided 
attention. 

RESULTS: (1) The stress effects induced by the im- 
portance of the test appears on the first five trials, and 
tends to disappear in later performance. The distri- 
bution of scores in the stressed groups were severely 
skewed at the high end for trials one through five. 
(2) Failure-stress introduced early produces a small 
decrement in performance. Late stress produces facil- 
itation. (3) Stress produced greater variability within 
subjects. (4) No relationships appeared between per- 
formance under stress and Rorschach variables and 
ratings of tension. 

This research was performed under contact with 
the Perceptual and Motor Skills Laboratory of the 
Human Resources Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base. 


9:05 am Responsiveness in chronic schizophrenia. 
Rosert B. MAtMo, CHARLES SHAGASS and A. 
ArtHuR Situ, Allan Memorial Institute of 
Psychiatry and McGill University. 

PROBLEM: Chronic schizophrenics are frequently de- 
scribed as being under-reactive to stress. Experimental 
evidence on the question is conflicting, and need for 
analysis of responsiveness is indicated. The aim of 
the present study was to determine some of the critical 
dimensions of deviant responsiveness in chronic 
schizophrenia. 

suBJECTS: 17 chronic schizophrenics, 58 other psy- 

chiatric patients, and 21 normal controls. 

PROCEDURE: EMGs, heart rate, and blood pressure 

were recorded simultaneously during performance in 

three stress tests: Pain-Stress, Rapid Discrimination, 
and Mirror Drawing. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Findings indicated 

that, in chronic schizophrenia, those aspects of re- 

sponsiveness which are associated with emotional 
arousal may remain intact, while the mechanisms 
underlying overt, “purposive” acts may be defective 
or inoperative. 2. A neuropsychological hypothesis 
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concerning the nature of disturbed “purposive” ac- 
tivity in schizophrenia is advanced. (Slides) 


9:20 am The effect of a disturbing noise on the re- 
action time of mental defectives. G. R. PAascat, 
Western Psychiatric Institute, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: There is evidence to suggest that the reac- 
tion to an intense noise may lead to emotional in- 
stability which, in turn, may interfere with the main- 
tenance of skills on a learned task. If this be true then 
measures of the effect of a loud noise on a learned 
task should provide an estimate of the individual’s 
capacity to tolerate distressing distraction, which may 
be an important parameter of adaptive behavior. 
SUBJECTS: 22 mental defectives, CA range from 5-11 
to 31-10 and MA range from 2-1 to 7-1. 
PROCEDURE: The learned task used was simple reaction 
time to a white light. The general plan was to give 
each subject training until a plateau of performance 
was reached. After having thus obtained a relatively 
stable measure of the subject’s reaction time, a loud 
disturbing noise (116 db above zero) was introduced 
into earphones with the ready signal, and again, reac- 
tion time measured, trials being continued until the 
subject reached a pre-noise level of efficiency. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The general effect of the 
disturbing noise was to cause a decrement in per- 
formance for all subjects, although there were wide 
individual variations. The decrement in performance, 
measured as the mean difference in reaction time with 
and without noise, was significantly related to both 
CA and MA. It was also found to be very significantly 
related to an independent estimate (a rating) of the 
individual’s capacity to “adapt to a new situation.” 
A curve of adaptation drawn for the group suggests 
similarities between the results of this experiment and 
Selye’s three stages of adaptation. It is suggested that 
the task was sufficiently challenging and the noise 
sufficiently disturbing so that the situation constituted 
an “adequate” stressful experience for the mental de- 
fectives. It is further suggested that such a concep- 
tion of adequacy may be a consideration in work on 
the effects of noise with average adults. (Slides) 


9:35 am A comparative study of cardiac condi- 
tioned responses and motor conditioned responses 
in controlled “stress” situations. Ross A. DyK- 
MAN and W. Horstey Gantt, Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. 

PROBLEM: To make a comparative study of cardiac 

and motor conditioned responses in relation to un- 

conditioned stimuli intensities. 

suByects: Six dogs from one to two years of age 

(four female and two males). 
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PROCEDURE: Consisted of presenting tones of three 
different frequencies followed after a four-second pe- 
riod of time by shocks of graded intensity. The tones 
(conditioned stimuli) were 256, 512, and 1,024 dou- 
ble vibrations. The shocks (unconditioned stimuli) 
ranged from .0013 to .0048 ampere (sixty-cycle) 
alternating current. Two of the animals were given 
only two tones and only one of these two was rein- 
forced. The interval between CS and UCS was two 
minutes. The specific phases of the work were: (1) 
initial training period in which dogs were adapted 
to stand in the conditioning frame in a soundproof 
room; (2) investigatory reflex training in which dogs 
were tested with the tones to be used until all reflex 
responses to tones disappeared; (3) conditioning of 
the animals pairing tones with shocks. The condition- 
ing procedure was carried out until animals gave a 
consistent response to each tone. 

RESULTS : Cardiac responses to each of the three tones 
were found to depart significantly from the heart rate 
which was obtained when these same tones were not 
reinforced. Animals also showed a rather precise dif- 
ferentiation of the three tones with respect to the 
heart rate, latency, and amplitude of the conditioned 
leg withdrawal. Some of the animals gradually de- 
veloped the ability to anticipate the presentation of 
conditioned stimuli as shown by a cardiac rise and 
occasional leg flexing prior to stimulation. Known 
elements of the conditioned stimuli operating in this 
situation to influence results included the frequency 
of tones, duration of time in between tones, order of 
the tones, and interaction betwcen the tones. 

These, experiments show that latent period of the 
leg withdrawal response and cardiac rate as a com- 
ponent of that response are good measures of condi- 
tioned reflex amplitude. Conditioned response latency, 
amplitude, and heart rate are rigidly determined by 
intensity of reinforcement. (Slides) 


CORTICAL FUNCTIONS II 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
Dona.p B. Linpstey, Chairman 


10:00 am “Cortical conductivity” in the brain-in- 
jured. Grorce S. Kiern and Davin Krecn, 
Menninger Foundation and University of Cal- 
ifornia. 

PROBLEM: A brain model suggests that if prolonged 

exposure to stimulation results in decreased con- 

ductivity (satiation) of cortical tissue, this effect 
will be particularly marked where there exist severe 
brain lesions. This experiment compares brain-in- 
jured and controls on degree and rate of satiation 
after exposure to a kinesthetic stimulus, and on the 
extent and rate of recovery (dissipation of satiation). 
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SUBJECTS: 12 hospitalized male patients with cortical 
lesions of varying severity and locus; 16 equated 
hospitalized controls. 

PROCEDURE: Blindfolded subjects rubbed the sides of 
a .2%”-wide standard for 30”, 60”, 90”, and 120” 
periods; after each period they judged the width of 
a 1%” test object by adjusting a tapering scale. Per- 
sistence of the effect was measured 5’ and 10’ after 
the last satiation period. Control measurements taken 
prior to satiation trials provided individual baselines. 
The brain-injured were rated for severity of dis- 
turbance by the hospital’s chief neurologist. 
RESULTS: Unequivocal trends were (a) frequency 
and intensity of satiation effects were significantly 
greater in brain-injured. Brain-injured also reached 
maximal satiation more quickly; (b) the satiated 
state persisted longer in brain-injured, recovery being 
less pronounced and slower. Ancillary findings rule 
out “fatigue” and “learning” factors as sources of 
these differences ; (c) correlations of satiation indices 
with neurological ratings range from .605 to .916 
clearly suggesting a relation between extent of clin- 
ically observed disturbance and conductivity measures. 
These results support the validity of the “cortical 
conductivity” concept and the suggestion that a gen- 
eralized effect of brain injury is lowered conductivity. 
Individual differences further suggest the importance 
of conductivity for personality organization in gen- 
eral. 

We are indebted to Dr. Fred A. Quadfassel, Chief, 
Neurological Service, Cushing VA Hospital for the 
clinical ratings and to Drs. F. Wyatt and H. Faxon 
for their cooperation. (Slides) 


10:15 am Problem-solving behavior in men with 
frontal or occipital brain injuries. W. S. Bar- 
TERSBY, H. L. Teuper and M. B. BENpeErR, New 
York University. 

PROBLEM : Recent studies of intellectual deficit follow- 
ing cerebral lesions in man disagree as to the nature 
of the deficit, and the location of the maximally dis- 
abling lesion. In the course of a larger study of effects 
of brain injury, we have therefore raised the ques- 
tion: To what extent does frontal or parieto-oc- 
cipital injury in man affect problem-solving be- 
havior ? 
suBJECTS: Subjects were 80 World War II veterans 
wounded 5-6 years prior to testing. Twenty had sus- 
tained penetrating injuries in frontal regions of the 
brain, twenty in the parieto-occipital region; the re- 
maining forty had peripheral nerve injuries (con- 
trols). 

PROCEDURE : A modification of the Maier String Prob- 

lem was used. The subject entered a room where two 

strings were hanging freely from the ceiling. His 
task was to tie the ends together, although they were 
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too far apart to permit grasping one while holding 
the other. The problem could be solved only by at- 
taching an object to one of the strings, creating a 
pendulum, and then swinging it toward the other 
string. The only objects available to the subject were 
provided by the experimenter (in two-minute in- 
tervals) in this order: scissors, clothes pin, pulley, 
yo-yo, sinker. These objects served as a graded series 
of practical “hints” toward solution. Time to solution 
was recorded, as were the subject’s reactions to each 
of the objects presented. 

RESULTS: Abnormally long times for solution, (ex- 
ceeding four minutes and, thus, involving more than 
two hints) occurred most frequently in the group 
with parieto-occipital lesions, somewhat less often in 
frontal lesions, and rarely in controls (peripheral 
nerve lesions). From these results, and from the in- 
dividual protocols, it is concluded that cerebral lesions 
in either anterior or posterior lobe substance fre- 
quently decrease efficiency of problem-solving, and 
produce characteristic qualitative changes in the way 
in which a problem is attacked. (Slides) 


10:30 am Influence of cerebral trauma on kines- 
thetic after-effects. R. Jarre, New York Uni- 
versity. (Sponsor, H. L. Teuber) 

Kohler and Dinnerstein reported that the apparent 
width of an object could be distorted by previous 
stimulation (“kinesthetic figural after-effect”). Their 
subjects felt along the sides of either wide or narrow 
strips of cardboard for one to two minutes (“satia- 
tion”) before estimating the size of a standard strip. 
Kohler and Wallach investigated similar after-effects 
in vision, and proposed a “satiation” theory (which 
assumes the existence of cortical electrotonic fields) 
to explain phenomena of figural after-effects. If a 
similar mechanism operates in both visual and kines- 
thetic modalities, (as suggested by Kohler) then 
subjects with somatosensory defects due to loss of 
cerebral tissue should show after-effects which deviate 
from normal. 
suBJECcTS: 20 veterans of World War II with pene- 
trating brain injuries were compared with 25 normal 
controls. Ten of the veterans had evidence of uni- 
lateral somatosensory impairment due to the brain in- 
jury. The remainder had no demonstrable sensory 
difficulties even though there was cerebral damage. 
PROCEDURE: Conditions similar to those of Kohler and 
Dinnerstein were used. The subjects found the point 
of subjective equality between the standard held in 
one hand and the scale, a graduated strip, in the 
other. This procedure was done both before and after 
stimulation with two objects, one larger, and one 
smaller, than the standard (“satiation objects”). Each 
subject was tested in two sessions; in one session the 
right hand was “satiated,” in the other, the left. 


RESULTS: Ten patients with somatosensory defects 
showed no significant figural after-effects after stim- 
ulation with the smaller object. The normals and the 
brain injured patients with normal sensation showed 
a significant after-effect under the same conditions. 
All groups showed after-effects which did not differ 
in amount, when satiated with the larger object. 
These findings will be discussed in regard to theories 
of figural after-effects. (Slides) 


10:45 am Performance of complex visual tasks 
after cerebral lesions. H. L. Teuser and M. B. 
Benver, New York University. 

PROBLEM: Recent work indicates that monkeys with 
large parieto-occipital lesions show inferior perform- 
ance on certain complex visual and tactile-kinesthetic 
tasks (e.g., conditional reactions). By contrast, mon- 
keys with comparable frontal lesions have no signif- 
icant difficulties in this respect. Paradoxically, the 
tasks in question are quite similar to those which, in 
man, are claimed to disclose typical frontal-lobe def- 
icits (e.g., sorting tests). We have therefore studied 
men with frontal and parieto-occipital lesions in order 
to see whether performance on complex visual tasks, 
in man, is actually more dependent on integrity of 
frontal lobes than in lower primates. 
SUBJECTS: 116 men with proven loss of brain sub- 
stance due to penetrating missiles were grouped ac- 
cording to their wounds of entrance. The total group 
was thus subdivided into cases with penetration in 
the frontal region (“anterior” group), penetration in 
the parieto-occipital and occipital regions (“‘posterior” 
group), and penetration in temporal and parietal 
regions (“intermediate” group). Forty men with 
peripheral nerve injuries sustained in combat, but 
without brain injury, served as controls. 
PROCEDURE: Patients and controls performed on com- 
plex sorting tests (after Ach, Weigl), tests involving 
equivalent and non-equivalent stimuli (after Kliver, 
Lashley), hidden figures (Gottschaldt), and complex 
visual choice reactions (oddity, matching from 
sample, conditional reactions). 
RESULTS: Comparisons between groups disclosed 
significant impairment for the posterior group, and 
less marked impairment for the anterior group on 
most of the complex visual reactions. The intermediate 
group performed best. The poor performance of the 
parieto-occipital group could not be explained on the 
basis of primary visual deficit. 

CONCLUSIONS: Disturbances of complex visual dis- 

criminations (sorting, conditional reactions) occur 

in man after massive frontal lesions, but are equally 
or more pronounced after posterior lobe involvement. 

The sharp difference between effects of frontal and 

posterior lobe lesions (claimed for lower primates) 

could not be demonstrated in this study. ( Slides) 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN LEARNING I 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Monday, Crystal Room 
Joun P. Sewarp, Chairman 


10:00 am The relative efficiency of incidental and 
intentional learning. Irvinc J. SALtTzMAN, /n- 
diana University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the relationship between per- 
formance time and the amount learned in incidental 
and intentional learning situations. 
suBJECTS: Forty Indiana University undergraduates. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject was seated at a table and 
handed a deck of 32 cards. A number was typed on 
each card. Eight of the numbers were below 50 and 
even; eight of the numbers were above 50 and even; 
eight of the numbers were below 50 and odd; and 
eight of the numbers were above 50 and odd. The 
subjects were told that the experimenter wanted to 
study how the speed of sorting the cards into the 
four categories changed with practice, The 20 control 
subjects, told to sort the cards as rapidly as possible, 
received six trials, with a rest interval between trials 
three and four, and an unexpected recognition test 
for the numbers after trial six. The experimental sub- 
jects received the test after trial three, following 
which they received three more trials with instruc- 
tions to continue sorting as rapidly as possible, but, 
also, to “try to learn” the numbers. A second test was 
administered after trial six and then a seventh trial 
was given with the promise of no further test. 

RESULTS: The difference between the two groups in 

mean time on the first three trials is not significant 

statistically. The mean time for the experimental 
group is significantly higher than the mean time for 
the control group (1% level) on the second three 
trials. The difference between the time on the sixth 
trial for the control group and the seventh trial for 
the experimental group is not statistically significant. 

None of the recognition scores is significantly dif- 

ferent from any of the others at the 1% level of 

confidence. 

CONCLUSION: The extra time spent in “trying to 

learn” is not reflected in a higher recognition score. 

( Slides ) 


10:15 am Do non-rewarded animals learn as much 
as rewarded animals in the California latent 
learning studies? JosepH H. KANNER, New York 
University. 

PROBLEM: Tolman has insisted that differences in 

maze performance need not reflect differences in 

learning. This principle was supported by the ability 
of the non-rewarded rats, in the California latent 
learning studies, to equal the performance of re- 
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warded rats. A logical extension of this line of reason- 
ing would imply that the same level of performance 
need not reflect the same level of learning. The 
purpose of this study was to test this latter point. 
sUBJECTS: 80 male albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: A technique for obtaining latent learning 
in a 14-unit maze was developed. Then two similarly 
designed experiments, successively involving a four 
day training period, interpolated activity and a test 
series, were conducted. In each experiment, Group 4 
always received food at the end of the maze, Group 
0 never did, while Group 1 received food on the 
fourth day. In Experiment 1, the interpolated activity 
consisted of feedings in each blind alley for two days. 
For Experiment 2, the Ss of the various groups were 
detained in their home cages for 30 days. The reward 
conditions were equated during the test series. 
RESULTS: Since Group 0 received its initial food re- 
ward on the first test trial a comparison of the per- 
formance on the second test trial was made. In Ex- 
periment 1, the mean number of errors for Groups 
4, 1, and 0 were 2.5, 2.6, and 3.9 respectively. Equiv- 
alent figures in Experiment 2 were 1.9, 3.1, and 4.2. 
Analysis of variance revealed a significance beyond 
the 1% level. The results suggest that the non-re- 
warded Ss in the California latent learning studies 
learned less than the rewarded Ss. The implications 
of these results for both cognitive and S-R reinforce- 
ment theories are discussed. 

Appreciation is expressed to H. H. Kendler who 
supervised this study. (Slides) 


10:30 am The assimilation of sequentially encoded 
information. PoLLack, Human Resources 
Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEM: To determine the assimilation of informa- 

tion of message-sequences as a function of (1) the 

length of the message-sequence and of (2) the num- 
ber of alternatives possible for each message-unit of 
the message-sequence. 

SUBJECTS: Five laboratory personnel. 

PROCEDURE: Message-sequences of given length and 

of given number of alternatives per message-unit 

(English consonants and numerals) were generated 

with random number tables. These messages were 

read to subjects who were instructed before each 
message-presentation (1) the alternatives possible 
for any message-unit and (2) the length of the mes- 
sage sequence. After reproducing the message as 
accurately as possible (both with respect to identity 
and position of message-units), the subject was al- 
lowed to make successive guesses with respect to 
errors incurred in the first reproduction. From these 
measurements, the number of correct responses on 
the first reproduction, on the second reproduction, 
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etc. was obtained. The uncertainty of the response, 
in informational units, was determined by standard 
procedures. 

RESULT: 1. The uncertainty per message-unit of the 
response increases as a function of (a) the number 
of alternatives possible for each message-unit and 
(b) the length of the message-sequence. 

2. The response uncertainty per message-unit rela- 
tive to the maximum uncertainty per message-unit 
possible is independent of the number of alternatives 
per message-unit. 

3. The amount of information assimilated (stimu- 
lus uncertainty minus response uncertainty) per 
message-unit increases as the number of alternatives 
possible for each message-unit increases. 

4. The total amount of information assimilated 
(product of information assimilated per message- 
unit by number of message-units) increases (a) as 
the number of alternatives per message-unit increases 
and (b) as the length of the message-sequence in- 
creases until an optimal length is attained; there- 
after, the total amount of information assimilated 
decreases for longer message-sequences. (Slides) 


10:45 am Assimilation of information from dot and 
matrix patterns. F. C. Frick and E. T. KLem- 
MER, Human Resources Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEM: This study was designed to determine the 
capacity of the human being to handle information 
for immediate reproduction when the information is 
contained in brief exposures of simple geometric pat- 
terns. The amount of information presented was de- 
termined by a measure which is a function of the 
number of alternative patterns (or messages) from 
which the single exposure is chosen. The information 
received by the subject was obtained from the reduc- 
tion in the number of alternatives as marked by the 
subjects compared to the total possible number. 
suBJECTS: The subjects for this study were male and 
female college students of the University of Mary- 
land. 
PROCEDURE: Slides containing a square grid or mat- 
rix with one dot in one or more cells were projected 
for .01 second. The subjects’ task was to mark the 
location of the dot(s) on answer sheet grids with the 
same number of cells as the slide. The information 
presented was varied by changing the number of cells 
in the matrix and by varying the number of dots. 

RESULTS: Results for the single dot case indicate that 

increasing the number of cells from 25 to 400 does 

not increase the information assimilated, although 
the information content of the stimulus is consider- 
ably increased. Increasing the number of dots from 

1 through 4 increases the information assimilated 


@ 


and the most efficient encoding system is obtained 
by allowing the number of dots to vary from 1 
through 4 in the same test. (When the internal grid 
lines were removed from the slides the results were 
the same or slightly superior to the showing of the 
entire grid.) 

The implication of the results for research in hu- 
man learning and the visual display of information 
will be discussed. 


ELECTRO-CONVULSIVE SHOCK 
11:10-12:10 PM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
CarL PFAFFMANN, Chairman 


11:10 am_ Effect of electroshock convulsions on de- 
layed reaction performance in monkeys. Hakry 
W. Braun and R. A. Patton, University of 
Pittsburgh and Western Psychiatric Institute 
and Clinic. 
PROBLEM: To determine the importance of four vari- 
ables influencing direct method delayed reaction per- 
formance by electroconvulsed and control monkeys. 
The variables were learning, length of delay, stimu- 
ius-object characteristics, and individual differences. 
POPULATION : Six normal rhesus monkeys with previ- 
ous experience. 
PROCEDURE: On the basis of previous object-quality 
discrimination learning scores, the subjects were di- 
vided into two groups of three animals each. One 
group was subjected to a series of 20 electroshock 
convulsions distributed over a seven-week period. A 
current intensity of 75 milliamperes for 1.0 second 
was used and consistently induced grand mal convul- 
sions. The other group served as a control. After the 
end of the shock series, all animals were tested for 
delayed response. 

The standard Wisconsin Primate Laboratory ap- 
paratus was used, and the classical direct method 
formed the procedure. Analysis was based on a fac- 
torial design. Four lengths of delay (five, ten, twenty, 
and forty seconds) and four types of stimulus pairs 
(identical and dissimilar, recurrent and trial-unique ) 
were presented at random in all combinations to the 
two groups in eight learning periods of 24 trials each. 
A screen was always interposed during delay. 
RESULTS: Essentially similar delayed response per- 
formances were found for the normal and electro- 
convulsed monkeys. No main effects were significant, 
but three first-order interactions were found to be 
very significant in both groups: learning and delay, 
learning and cue-object characteristics, and delay and 
cue-object characteristics. There was also a signifi- 
cant individual response to practice in the convulsed 
group. (Slides) 
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11:25 am_ The effect of electro-convulsive shock on 
a conditioned emotional response: the signifi- 
cance of the interval between the emotional con- 
ditioning and the electro-convulsive shock. Jo- 
SEPH V. Brapy, Medical Service Corps, US 
Army. 

Previous research indicates that a series of 21 
electro-convulsive shocks (ECS) has the immediate 
effect of virtually eliminating a conditioned emo- 
tional response (“anxiety”) in rats. This response 
consists of a cessation in lever pressing in a Skinner 
box or in crouching and defecating in a “grill box,” 
which contains no lever, upon presentation of the 
conditioned stimulus—a clicking noise. The response 
was established by 8 daily conditioning trials con- 
sisting of a 3-minute presentation of the clicker ter- 
mmated contiguously with two momentary, painful 
electric shocks to the feet. The present experiment 
investigates the significance for this effect of ECS 
of the interval between the emotional conditioning 
and the ECS treatments. 

The emotional reaction was established in 48 male 
albino rats. Following the last emotional conditioning 
trial, the animals were divided into three groups and 
a series of 21 ECS and “pseudo-ECS” (control) 
treatments (3 daily for 7 days) were administered 
to each group. Group I (8 experimental and 4 con- 
trol animals) was treated 30 days after emotional 
conditioning. Group II (12 experimental and 4 con- 
trol animals) was treated 60 days after emotional 
conditioning. Group III (16 experimental and 4 con- 
trol animals) was treated 90 days after emotional 
conditioning. 

Four days after completion of the ECS treatments 
for each group, all animals in the group were tested 
for retention of the conditioned emotional response. 
All animals in all groups showed the conditioned emo- 
tional response. The emotional reaction had sufvived 
the ECS treatments. Following ECS, the experimen- 
tal animals in all groups, however, lost the condi- 
tioned emotional response by extinction (daily pres- 
entations of the clicker alone) faster than the control 
animals. The conditioned emotional response seemed 
also to become increasingly more resistant to extinc- 
tion as the interval between the original conditioning 
and the extinction series increased. (Slides) 


11:40 am The effects of electro-convulsive shock 
upon an acquired drive in the white rat. Ros- 
ert E. Miiier, R. A. Patton, and Harry W. 
Braun, University of Pittsburgh, Western Psy- 
chiatric Institute and Clinic. 

PROBLEM: To determine what effect a course of elec- 

tro-convulsive shocks would have upon the retention 

of instrumental responses learned under an acquired 
drive of fear. 
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SUBJECTS: Twenty-six male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: The animals were trained in an appa- 
ratus similar to that designed by Neal Miller in his 
investigations of acquired drives. It consisted of a 
box divided into a white compartment with a grid 
floor and a black compartment. The two compart- 
ments were separated by a door which could be 
dropped when the animal turned a wheel or pressed 
a lever. The subjects were first shocked across the 
feet during ten trials in the white compartment to 
establish an escape response into the black compart- 
ment. Then shock was discontinued and the animals 
learned the instrumental responses of wheel-turning 
and bar-pressing successively. Following learning, 
half of the animals were given twelve electro-con- 
vulsive shocks while controls rested for twelve days. 
Finally, both groups were tested for retention of the 
instrumental responses. During retention trials the 
animals were free to perform either instrumental 
response. 

RESULTS: Convulsed animals were found to be sig- 
nificantly inferior to controls in the following re- 
tention measures: (1) the number of post-shock trials 
during which neither instrumental response was per- 
formed, and (2) number of trials to reestablish a 
(either) response to criterion performance. A sig- 
nificant reversal to the first learned habit (wheel- 
turning) was observed in the convulsed group. 
(Slides ) 


11:55 am The effect of electro-convulsive shock 
upon food-hoarding in rats. Cart D. WILLIAMs, 
University of Miami, JosepH V. Brapy, Medi- 
cal Service Corps, U.S. Army, Ecxuarp H. 
Hess and Howarp F. Hunt, University of 
Chicago. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effect of electro-con- 
vulsive shock on the food-hoarding behavior of rats. 
SUBJECTS: Twenty-one female rats of the Lashley 
strain. 
PROCEDURE: Hoarding scores were obtained in the 
usual closed apparatus for twelve days. On the basis 
of these scores, two groups, matched for hoarding 
performance, were formed. One group, the ECS 
group, received twenty-one daily electro-convulsive 
shocks. The other group, the control group, received 
the same number of the usual “pseudo-shock” control 
treatments. Hoarding scores were then obtained in 
the closed apparatus for twelve days. Following this, 
hoarding scores were obtained in an open apparatus 
for twelve days. 

RESULTS: The ECS group hoarded significantly fewer 

pellets during the first twelve day period of post- 

shock hoarding than the control group. Although the 

ECS group hoarded fewer pellets than the control 
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group during the second twelve day period of post- 
shock hoarding, the difference was not statistically 
significant. The difference between the two gro:ps 
diminished progressively during the second twelve 
day period of post-shock hoarding. 

CONCLUSIONS: Electro-convulsive shock has the im- 
mediate but temporary effect of reducing the amount 
of food-hoarding in rats. The physiological implica- 
tions of the results are discussed. (Slides) 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN LEARNING II 
11:10-12:10 PM, Monday, Crystal Room 
CLaAupvE E. Buxton, Chairman 


11:10 am The Einstellung effect in immediate and 
delayed problem-solving. Donatp S. Leeps and 
M. E. Tresse.t, University of Illinois and New 
York University. (Sponsor, M. E. Tresselt) 
PROBLEM: To investigate the relationship between 
the number of Einstellung problems given and the 
Einstellung effect and also to test the retention of 
the Einstellung effect after 1, 2, and 7 days. 
suBJEcTs: 280 undergraduates. 
PROCEDURE: There were 7 groups of subjects (10 in 
each group) who were given a practice problem and 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, or 14 Ejinstellung problems which 
could be solved by using the formula b — a — 2c and 
2 critical problems which could be solved with either 
the Einstelung formula or by simply using a — c and 
a +c respectively. 

Further 3 sets of these 7 groups were given the 

Einstellung problems and then 1, 2, or 7 days later 
were given the critical problems. Each subject was 
tested individually and time for the responses re- 
corded. 
CONCLUSION: According to Luchins, there is a gen- 
eral tendency for an increase in the number of prob- 
lems to result in an increase in the number of sub- 
jects who solved problems in a “set” manner. The 
results of this experiment show that after 6-10 train- 
ing trials the set seems to have been more or less 
completely established and further Einstellung prob- 
lems do little in affecting the way in which the criti- 
cal problems are solved. 

Luchins has also shown that the Einstellung effect 
falls off with the passing of time, except after one 
day. The results of this experiment do not confirm 
this finding, the general trend being in the direction 
of an exaggeration of the Einstellung effect. 

The authors suggest that the retention is the result 
not only of specific sensory impression but also an 
attitude orientation and therefore the direction of 
change should follow the trend shown in memory for 
other materials with mental set. 


11:25 am The temporal course of transfer of train- 
ing under conditions designed to produce nega- 
tive transfer. Marton E. Buncn, Washington 
University. 

PROBLEM: To what extent is the transfer of training 
from one rational learning problem to a second, 
under conditions designed to produce negative trans- 
fer, a function of the length of the interval before 
the second learning ? 
suBJEcTS: 120 school children, average age 12 years. 
PROCEDURE: Six groups of twenty subjects each were 
used, and were equated prior to learning as regards 
chronological age, mental age, and school grades. 
One group, the control, learned only problem B which 
consisted of associating numbers from 1 to 10 with 
ten pictures in a manner described by Peterson. The 
order of presenting the pictures varied from trial to 
trial and the Ss, taken individually, responded on a 
multiple choice apparatus in learning the correct num- 
bers to mastery (one perfect trial). The other five 
groups learned problem A prior to B. The same stim- 
ulus pictures were used in A, but were assigned dif- 
ferent numbers from 1 to 10 as compared with B. 
These five groups differed from each other in the 
interval between A and B. The intervals, after which 
transfer of training was measured, were: immediate 
succession, 1, 2, 3, and 4 weeks. (With assistance of 
Mary Northern) 
RESULTS: In terms of total scores to mastery, transfer 
of training under conditions in which the previously 
learned responses are incorrect and new ones must 
be learned, is sometimes positive in character (error 
scores), sometimes negative (time scores), and does 
not vary uniformily in direction with the length of 
the interval, within the limits studied. There is, how- 
ever, a suggestion in the time scores that the negative 
transfer becomes insignificant after the longer inter- 
vals. (Slides) 


11:40 am The role of stimulus-meaning (m)_ in 
serial verbal learning. Crype E. Noster, State 
University of Iowa. 

PROBLEM: To determine the functional relationships 

holding between the variable of stimulus-meaning 

(m) and the acquisition of skill in a serial anticipa- 

tion task. 

suBjEcTs: 72 college students. 

PROCEDURE: The stimulus items consisted of three 

serial lists, each of 12 dissyllables (nouns or para- 

logs). These lists were taken from the center and 
extremes of a scale of stimulus-meaning (m) devel- 
oped by the author. The m-value of a particular 
stimulus word was defined by the mean frequency 
of continued written associations made by 119 Ss 
within a 60-sec. time interval. The scale’s range was 
from 0.99 to 9.61 in response-evocation value, and 
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its mean product-moment inter-group reliability co- 
efficient (for group m-values per item) was 0.98. 
Items for the learning task were selected to obtain 
mean list m-values of 7.85 (high), 4.42 (middle), 
and 1.28 (low). Conventional rules of construction 
were observed to insure homogeneity of the lists. 
Apparatus consisted of a Missouri drum; the method 
was serial anticipation with correction on errors; 
and the inter-item and inter-list intervals were 2 sec. 
and 6 sec. respectively. A treatments X levels design 
was used, in which three groups of 24 Ss in three 
previously determined ability levels learned the lists 
to a criterion of 12/12 correct. 

RESULTS: 1. Performance curves of successive criteria 
as functions of mean trials showed the acquisition of 
the high-m list rising most rapidly, with the acquisi- 
tions of the middle and low-m lists following in that 
order. 

2. Serial position curves revealed minimum mean 
errors for the high-m list, with the errors for the 
middle and low-m lists increasing in that order. 

3. Finally, a plot was made of mean trials to suc- 
cessive criteria as functions of list m-value. This 
graph yielded a family of 12 decreasing curves, each 
of which was negatively accelerated. 

CONCLUSIONS: These findings are consistent with the 
hypothesis that the fundamental difficulty-meaning 


relationship is of the form Y = ae->X, 


11:55 am Ability to verbalize similarities among 
concepts and among visual forms. Frep Att- 
NEAVE, University of Mississippi. 

PROBLEM: To determine, for two classes of material, 

the degree to which factors determining similarity 

judgments among objects may be described by the 
individuals making the judgments. 
sUBJECTS: University undergraduates. 

PROCEDURE: In Experiment I, 45 Ss rated successively 

all the possible pairs of eight concepts (moon, tomato, 

brick, tree, bird, fish, airplane, elephant) on a scale of 
similarity. Ten seconds were allowed for each rating. 

The Ss then listed, for each pair, as many ways in 

which the things were alike as they could within a 

one-minute time limit. Ss did not know, when they 

made the similarity judgments, that they would later 
be asked to list similarities. 

Experiment II employed 40 new Ss in a procedure 
identical with the above except for materials. Six 
white-on-black geometrical figures (diamond, cross, 
hexagon, circle, triangle, rectangle) were used in- 
stead of verbally symbolized concepts. 

For each experiment, similarity ratings were scaled 
by the Graded Dichotomies method. Ways-alike listed 
for each pair were counted over the whole group of 
subjects, redundancies being excluded from the count 
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only when occurring within an individual subject’s 
list. 

RESULTS: The correlation coefficient between rated 
similarity and verbalized ways-alike was .91 in Ex- 
periment I and .85 in Experiment II. 

In both experiments, verbalized similarities tended 
to refer either to common parts or to membership in 
common categories. Gestalt-like factors were not evi- 
dent in the results of Experiment II, either in the 
listed similarities or in the residual variance of the 
ratings. It is considered that a broadly conceived 
common-elements theory of similarity accounts for 
present results. 

Potentialities of the techniques described for an ex- 
tensive study of formal similarity will be discussed. 


LUNCHEON AND EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


12:00 M, Monday, Club Room 8 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
1:40-2:40 PM, Monday, Crystal Room 
W. D. Nerr, Chairman 


1:40 pm Non-equipotential cortical function in 
maze learning. J. M. Pickett, University of 
Connecticut. 

PROBLEM: Lashley has claimed that a maze habit de- 
pends on wholly central mechanisms and that all areas 
of rat cerebral cortex participate in this function and 
to an equal extent. Hunter has criticized Lashley’s 
sensory controls and concluded that the appearance 
of equipotential function was due to interference with 
sensory functions contributing equally to the habit. 
The present purpose is to test equipotentiality for a 
maze habit controlled solely by somesthetic stimuli. 
suBJECTS: 112 blinded male albino rats, 60 days old. 
PROCEDURE: Groups were trained to criterion in 8-cul, 
multiple-T, simple alternation mazes (two elevated, 
one alley). The maze was rotated and its units were 
interchanged between all trials. After training, bi- 
lateral cortical lesions were made in Woolsey’s so- 
matic and motor areas (sensori-motor) and in poste- 
rior areas. Number of retraining trials to criterion 
served as a measure of postoperative retention. 

RESULTS: Posterior lesions (average 18.3%) did not 

produce retraining scores significantly greater than 

those from sham operations. There was no relation 

between extent of posterior lesions (8.8 to 41.6%) 

and postoperative retention. Contrary to Lashley’s 

results, posterior areas had no function in the habit. 

On the elevated mazes, sensori-motor lesions pro- 
duced incoordinated running which raised postopera- 
tive scores significantly. There was no relation be- 
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tween extent of sensori-motor lesion (5.7 to 38.1%) 
and deficit (due to lesions of restricted motor areas ?). 

In the alley maze, where incoordination does not 
appear, sensori-motor lesions (average 23%) did not 
produce postoperative deficit significantly greater 
than did posterior lesions (average 23.6%). How- 
ever, there was a significant high positive correlation 
between deficit and extent of sensori-motor lesion 
(14.5 to 36%). It is predicted that larger sensori- 
motor lesions will produce more striking deficits in 
this somesthetic maze habit. 

The author thanks W. S. Hunter for guidance and 
criticism during this experiment. (Slides) 


1:55 pm The effects of combined lesions of lateral 
granular and transitional cortex compared with 
the effects of combined lesions of medial granu- 
lar and agranular cortex of the frontal lobes of 
baboons. H. Encer Rosvoip and Kart H. Pris- 
RAM, Yale University, MisuHxkin, Mc- 
Gill University. 

PROBLEM: Evidence from human and animal be- 
havioral studies suggested a division of the frontal 
lobes into (1) lateral granular and transitional cor- 
tex, implicated in certain forms of problem-solving 
behavior, and (2) medial granular and agranular 
cortex, implicated in emotional expression. Such a 
division is supported by neuronographic, stimulation, 
and anatomical findings. The present study was un- 
dertaken to test directly its psychological relevance 
by comparing the behavior of animals with lesions in 
these two areas. 
suBJEcTS: Nine adult guinea baboons. 
PROCEDURES: Daily ratings were made of each ani- 
mal’s characteristic emotional expression, and his 
level of performance on delayed response tests was 
determined. On the basis of the pre-operative assess- 
ment the nine baboons were divided into three ap- 
proximately equated groups. One group, not operated, 
served as control. A second group received bilateral 
ablations restricted to the lateral-frontal regions. The 
third group was similarly operated in the medial- 
frontal regions. The animals were sacrificed eight 
months post-operatively and the site of the lesions 
was verified by histological examination. 
RESULTS: Post-operatively, the lateral-frontal animals 
were unable to perform significantly beyond chance 
on delayed response-type tests; and they could not 
be retrained. The medial-frontal animals showed lit- 
tle or no deficit, and could be retrained if deficit ap- 
peared. Our rating methods did not reveal any per- 
sistent changes in emotional behavior. 

concLusions: The results indicate that the division 

of the frontal lobes into lateral-fruntal and medial- 

frontal regions has relevance for certain forms of 
problem-solving behavior. Its relevance for emotional 


expression as judged by daily observations was not 
demonstrated. (Slides) 


2:10 pm The physiologica! differentiation of fear 
and anger in humans. Atspert F. Ax, Harvard 
University. 

PROBLEM: The hypothesis tested is that emotional 

states experienced as different have different physio- 

logical response patterns. 

suBjects: 32 “normal” humans. 

PROCEDURE: The following physiological reactions 

were simultaneously recorded: (1) systolic and (2) 

diastolic blood pressures, (3} pulse-rate, (4) balisto- 

cardiogram, (5) respiration, (6) face and (7) hand 
temperature, (8) palmar sweating, (9) superorbital 
muscle potentials (integrated), (10) speech. Reac- 

tions (3) to (9) were continuously recorded by a 

polygraph consisting of an electroencephalograph 

plus suitable transducers and connecting networks. 

Four 5 minute stimulus periods separated by 15 min- 


‘ ute rest period. consisting of (1) fear produced by 


a repeated non-painful electric shock accompanied by 
an act of alarm of E, (2) anger produced by an act 
put on by an assistant posing as a rude electronics 
technician, (3) and (4) were interviews exploring 
S’s thoughts and feelings during the stimulus periods 
(1) and (2). The sequence of fear and anger was 
alternated. 

RESULTS: The fear and anger periods were found to 
have highly significant differences in pattern of the 
physiological reactions. The following variables gave 
greater average reactions during fear than during 
anger: (1) rises in systolic blood pressure, (2) pulse 
rate, (3) stroke volume index (balistocardiogram ) 
and (4) sweating. In contrast, the following variables 
gave greater average reactions during anger than 
during fear: (1) rise in diastolic blood pressure, (2) 
drop in face temperature and (3) drop in hand tem- 
perature. Since some physiolo;ical reactions were 
greater in fear and others were greater in anger, it 
seems unlikely that these differences are merely re- 
flections of different intensities of emotion. 

These pattern differences between fear and anger 
are interpreted as being similar to the differences in 
physiological reaction to epinephrine and nor-epi- 
nephrine. This hypothesis was checked by injecting 
these two drugs into some of these subjects with re- 
sults consistent with such an explanation. 


2:25 pm Autonomic response specificity. Joun I. 
Lacey, Fels Research Institute. 

PROBLEM: Previous work has demonstrated that the 

autonomic nervous system does not respond to stress 

as a whole. Individuals exhibit a characteristic pat- 

tern of response that is reliable upon re-test. This 

study extends those findings by testing the hypothesis 
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of relative response specificity: for a given set of 
autonomic measurements, individuals tend to respond 
with maximal activation in the same physiological 
function in a variety of stress situations. 

SUBJECTS: Eighty-five males, aged 19 to 22 years. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject was given four stresses in 
sequence. The stresses were mental arithmetic, hyper- 
ventilation, difficult word association, and the cold 
pressor test. Palmar conductance, heart rate, and 
heart rate variability were continuously and simul- 
taneously recorded. Twenty six of the subjects were 
also given Rorschach tests. 

CONCLUSIONS: (1) The hypothesis of relative re- 
sponse specificity was corroborated at very high con- 
fidence levels. (2) Response specificity must be taken 
into account if significant psychophysiological rela- 
tionships are to be established. (Slides) 


DISCRIMINATION I 
1 :40-2 :40 PM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
S. VERPLANCK, Chairman 


1:40 pm The effect of punishment on the establish- 
ment of a stimulus discrimination. MAREssa 
Hecut Orzack, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the long-run effect of dif- 

ferent amounts of punishment of S4 responses on the 

formation of a stimulus discrimination. 

suBJECcTS: 55 male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: Each animal was trained to respond to 

an SP, a buzzer, by pressing a bar, and to respond 

to an SA, a three-minute-interval of silence, by not 
pressing the bar. Twenty-one SP’s were presented 
during an experimental session, and the response to 
each SP was reinforced with water. Punishment was 

a flashing white light which came on as soon as: the 

rat pressed the bar during the prescribed S4 periods. 

Four groups of rats were given different amounts of 

this punishment on the first of six days of discrim- 

ination training. Group I (control) was given no 
punishment at all. Group II was punished for every 

response made during the first SA period. Group III 

was punished during the first six S4 periods, and 

Group IV was punished during the first 20 SA pe- 

riods. After the prescribed periods of punishment had 

been completed, none was given throughout the re- 
mainder of the experiment. 

RESULTS: (1) Punishment depressed the rates of re- 

sponding of the experimental groups below those of 

the control group. (2) After punishment was discon- 
tinued, the rates of responding of the punished groups 
increased while the equivalent rates in the control 
group decreased. (3) By the fourth day of training, 
the fina] rates for all four groups did not differ sig- 
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nificantly, a condition which continued through the 
final day of training. (4) The total number of re- 
sponses emitted by the animals through the six-day 
training period did not differ significantly for the 
four groups. Therefore, it can be concluded that pun- 
ishment of SA responses acts as a temporary de- 
pressant, since after punishment was stopped, the 
animals recovered completely from its depressive 
effects. (Slides) 


1:55 pm The effect of X-irradiation on brightness 
discrimination. ErNest Furcnutcott, University 
of Tennessee. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effects of sublethal 

X-irradiation on brightness discrimination under con- 

ditions of low illumination. 

Clinical reports of visual pathologies resulting 

from ionizing radiations are quite common. In view 
of the increased use of ionizing radiations, their ef- 
fect on visual phenomena is of some interest. 
sUBJECTS: 26 albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: All subjects were trained on a modified 
Lashley jumping box to choose a light gray stimulus 
over a dark gray stimulus. Illumination at the target 
area was approximately 0.1 footcandle. Each training 
session consisted of ten non-correction trials with 
water as the incentive. After 40 trials the animals 
were divided, based on previous performance, into 
an experimental group of 14 rats who were subjected 
to 368 r’s of whole-body X-irradiation (100 kv. peak, 
5 ma.) and a control group of 12 rats. All animals 
were then tested for an additional 8 days. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The experimental ani- 
mals were significantly retarded in the acquisition 
of the brightness discrimination. Since most studies 
have shown that the central nervous system is not 
affected by sublethal doses of irradiation, the ob- 
served effects must be ascribed to changes in the 
receptor system. (Slides) 


2:10 pm Decrement of drinking response in rats 
accompanying changes in several stimulus char- 
acteristics. JoHN B. Fink and R. M. Patton, 
Indiana University. 

PROBLEM : If a drinking response is conditioned in the 

presence of stimulus components X, Y, Z, and R, 

where X, Y, and Z are specified, and R is some non- 

determinable remainder, what will be the effect on 
drinking response strength of changing X, Y, and 

Z systematically ? 

suBJEctTS: Eighty-eight white rats. 

PROCEDURE: X, Y, and Z were light, sound, and tac- 

tual conditions. The selected response was _ tube- 

drinking, using Mohr burettes to measure consump- 
tion rate. Prior to the experiment, all animals drank 
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only out of water cups. None had access to drinking 
tubes. This included five days just prior to the ex- 
periment during which a 23-hour deprivation sched- 
ule was established. Throughout the experiment all 
animals were run one hour per day on 23-hour water 
deprivation. For the first five days each animal was 
placed in the experimental box containing burette- 
dispenser from which animals learned to drink. For 
43 animals, Set A, light and sound were on, tactual 
conditions (floor and walls) were rough (wire- 
screened surface). For 45 animals, Set B, light and 
sound were off, and tactual conditions were smooth 
(plywood surface). On sixth day, Set A and Set B 
animals were each broken down into five groups. 
For Set A, groups were: (1) control; previous con- 
ditions maintained; (2) light eliminated; sound and 
tactual conditions maintained; (3) sound eliminated; 
light and tactual conditions maintained; (4) light 
and sound eliminated; tactual conditions maintained; 
(5) light, sound, and rough tactual conditions elim- 
inated. For Set B, by corresponding operations, light, 
sound, and rough tactual conditions were inserted 
systematically. Analysis of covariance was run on 
groups in each set for amount of water consumed in 
first two minutes of sixth day session. 

RESULTS: Drinking response strength, as measured, 
decreased significantly with systematic variation of 
stimulus characteristics. (Slides) 


2:25 pm The effect of varied levels of hunger on 
the degree of generalization between two stimuli. 
James A. DinsMoor, Columbia University. 


PROBLEM: To determine in the case of operant be- 


havior whether the gradient of generalization be- 
tween two stimuli, as distinguished from the absolute 
frequency of responding, is affected by changes in 
the magnitude of an appetitive drive; that is, whether 
an increase in drive disrupts a previously established 
discrimination. 

suBjyects: Six male white rats. 

PROCEDURE: Bar-pressing responses which occurred 
in the presence of a light (SP) were rewarded or re- 
inforced at irregular intervals with pellets of food; 
responses in the darkness (S4) were never so rein- 
forced. A high rate of pressing was maintained in 
the light, but the frequency of the response in the 
darkness declined. A discrimination was forming. By 
the end of sixteen daily sessions of a hundred min- 
utes apiece, the limit of this process seemed to have 
been approached. The animals were then tested at 
seven levels of hunger, ranging from satiation (food 
continuously available) to starvation down to sev- 
enty-five per cent of normal body weight. To deter- 
mine whether responding in the dark remained pro- 
portional to responding in the light, the first rate 


was plotted as a function of the second and a straight 
line was fitted to the resulting values. 

RESULTS: With the exception of one (non-significant ) 
point, the test values clustered closely about the fitted 
line, with no systematic deviation; that is, the rates 
of responding in light and darkness remained pro- 
portional at all levels of hunger. It was concluded that 
changes in an appetitive drive do not serve to dis- 
rupt an established discrimination or to alter the slope 
of the remaining gradient of generalization between 
the two stimuli. (Slides) 


AUDITION AND TASTE 
2 :50-3 :50 PM, Monday, Crystal Room 
E. B. NEwMAN, Chairman 


2:50 pm A further study of taste preferences fol- 
lowing lingual denervation. Cart PFAFFMANN, 
Brown University. 

PROBLEM: In an earlier study, the present author re 
ported that the albino rat’s preference for sodium 
chloride solutions was not altered significantly by 
denervating the tongue. At that time, histological 
controls had not been completed. When these were 
carried out, it was found that considerable regenera- 
tion had occurred. Accordingly, further experiments 
were initiated in an effort to correct this artifact. 
suByects: Albino rats, 6 experimental and 9 control 
animals. 
PROCEDURE: Denervation of the tongue was carried 
out by combined bilateral removal of the glossopha- 
ryngeal and chorda tympani nerves. Preference tests 
were carried out with the two bottle method permit- 
ting a choice between tap water and taste solution. 
Sodium chloride and quinine solutions of different 
concentrations were presented in random order. 
RESULTS: Denervated animals showed less preference 
for the normally preferred salt solutions and a less- 
ened aversion for moderately strong solutions. Both 
groups, however, avoided the strong solutions of 
3.0% sodium chloride. The experimental group dis- 
played less aversion to the quinine solutions. Histo- 
logical studies showed that no regeneration had oc- 
curred. However, further study of the mouth cavity 
showed that some taste buds were still present, not 
only in the pharyngeal region but also in the roof of 
the mouth just behind the incisor teeth. Taste buds 
here are located on the papillae of the naso-incisor 
ducts. 
CONCLUSION: Denervation of the rat’s tongue pro- 
duces a demonstrable deficit in the discrimination of 
taste stimuli. Taste discrimination, however, is not 
completely lost. This residual sensitivity is presum- 
ably mediated by the taste buds remaining on the 
other buccal surfaces. 
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This research was carried out under Contract 
N7onr-35804, between Brown University and the 
Office of Naval Research. 


3:05 pm The effect of simultaneous visual stimula- 
tion on absolute auditory stimulation. Lee W. 
Grecc and W. J. Brocpen, University of Wis- 
consin. 

PROBLEM: Investigations of intersensory relations 
have shown that the simultaneous presentation of 
stimuli within one sense modality may affect sensi- 
tivity within another sensory mode. The effect in 
some cases was facilitation and in others, inhibition 
of sensitivity. The present study was designed to 
demonstrate that this differential effect might be 
produced under two different sets of instructions, 
one intended to focalize the auxiliary stimulus by 
requiring a specific verbal response to it, the other 
designed to minimize attention to the auxiliary stimu- 
lus. 

suByects: The Ss were students enrolled in elemen- 

tary psychology, 18 men and 18 women. 

PROCEDURE: Absolute auditory thresholds were meas- 

ured under three conditions of illumination of a small 

fixation light. These were no change, a change in 
brightness of 0.015 millilambert, and a change of 

0.055 millilambert. Group I received instructions to 

report the presence of the brightness change as well 

as to report the presence or absence of tone. Group 

II was instructed to fixate the light patch, but was 

not told about changes in brightness in the patch. 

These Ss were to report the presence or absence of 

tone only. For both groups, auditory thresholds were 

determined for six sequences of the three light con- 
ditions, and three Ss were assigned randomly to each 
sequence. 

RESULTS: Analyses of variance yielded significant 

differences between thresholds under the various*’con- 

ditions for both groups. For group I the mean thresh- 

old for no light change was 2.33 db; for the 0.015 

millilambert change, 3.12 db; and for the 0.055 milli- 

lambert change, 2.86 db. The effect of presenting the 

visual stimulus under instructions to respond to it 
was to raise the auditory threshold. The means for 
group II were: no change, 3.94 db; 0.015 millilam- 
bert change, 3.54 db; and 0.055 millilambert change, 

3.04 db. The effect of the visual stimulus in this case 

to lower the auditory threshold. 


3:20 pm Recovery of the auditory threshold after 
strong acoustic stimulation. Ira J. Hirsn and 
W. Dixon Warp, Harvard University. (Spon- 
sor, Ira J. Hirsh) 

PROBLEM: Most studies on auditory fatigue have 

neglected the temporal course of recovery. In a 

previous experiment, the authors studied the recov- 
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ery of the threshold for brief acoustic clicks. After 
stimulation by pure tones below 1,000 cps or by noise, 
the click threshold showed a diphasic recovery curve. 
A rapid initial recovery was followed by a second 
loss in sensitivity that reached a maximum at about 
2 minutes. Qualitative changes of the perceived click 
and the fact that the click has a broad acoustic spec- 
trum suggested further analysis in terms of the re- 
covery of specific frequency regions. 

SUBJECTS: Five adults with clinically normal hearing. 
PROCEDURE: A modified Sound Level Recorder pro- 
vided a continuous tracing of the threshold for bands 
of noise (250 mels wide) and for pure tones (at 
half-octave intervals). The listener varied the in- 
tensity of the test stimulus between the limits of 
audibility and inaudibility. The intensity of the stimu- 
lus was always either increasing or decreasing at a 
rate of 3 db per second, never constant. Because of 
its effectiveness in producing fatigue in general and 
the diphasic recovery curve in particular, a 500-cycle 
tone at 120 db Sound Pressure Level was used as the 
principal stimulating tone. 

RESULTS: The threshold for high frequencies recovers 
more rapidly than the threshold for low frequencies. 
The range is approximately between 30 and 60 sec- 
onds for this initial recovery. The second rise in the 
threshold reaches its maximum at about 2 minutes 
and this time seems to be independent of frequency. 
Changes, in the “pitch” of the click, which were noted 
above, are in accord with changes in the fatigue at 
different frequency regions. Recovery from fatigue 
cannot be predicted precisely from a knowledge of 
the physical characteristics of the stimulating and 
test stimuli because of large differences among indi- 
vidual listeners. ( Slides) 


3:35 pm A study of some aspects of the intensity- 
pitch relationship. JAMes F. Nickerson and 
KenNETH B. Tesow, University of Kansas. 
(Sponsor, Miles A. Tinker) 

PROBLEM: Existence of the effect of intensity change 

upon perceived pitch has been documented since the 

time of Weber. However, the exact nature of the 
effect is still not known, nor are the several explana- 
tory theories for the phenomenon in agreement. 

Brief exploratory observations with several subjects 

revealed that perception of pitch was not the same 

for equal intensities and equal frequencies but de- 
pendent on whether intensity level of the tone was 
increasing or decreasing to the test level. 

PROCEDURE: In an attempt to document the empirical 

observations made above two normal-hearing sub- 

jects were presented with test tones either gradually 
increased from zero intensity to test level or grad- 
ually decreased from maximum intensity (feeling 
level) to the test level. Immediately upon presenta- 
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tion of the test tone S was presented with a compari- 

son tone and asked to vary its frequency to match 

the final pitch of the test tone. Three or more at- 
tempts were made for each test level and a median 

value accepted. Frequencies of 100, 300, 1,200, 2,800 

and 4,000 c/sec. were explored. Intensity levels for 

test tones were varied in 5 db steps from just above 
threshold to the threshold of feeling. 

RESULTS: In general, earlier studies are partially 

confirmed; pitch variations up to 14% semitones, par- 

ticularly on lower tones, lower tones depressed and 
high tones raised in pitch as intensity is increased 

(with some exceptions in the lower tones), marked 

individual differences among subjects and rather poor 

consistency of pitch judgment. Pitch judgments were 
almost impossible as intensity approached the “feel- 
ing-level” and “pitch-set” was often completely lost. 

Pitch judgments are also dependent upon whether 

intensity is increasing or decreasing to the test level 

as evidenced by dissimilarity or non-symmetry of 
the “pitch-level” curves for ascending and descend- 
ing intensities when frequency is held constant. 

CONCLUSIONS: As intensity is varied for each of the 

several frequencies : 

1. Pitch judgments of pure tones are markedly ai- 
fected. 

2. The pattern of pitch judgments is not uniform 
among subjects nor is the consistency of judgment 
for a single subject very high. 

3. Pitch judgments are further dependent upon in- 
tensity-context, i.e., whether intensity has been 
increased or decreased to the test level. 


DISCRIMINATION II 
2:50-3:50 PM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 
J. Danie, Chairman 


2:50 pm The development of noncontinuity behav- 
ior through continuity learning. L. STARLING 
Rep, University of Virginia. 

PROBLEM: It is hypothesized that as a rat learns to 

make a specific choice discrimination he is also learn- 

ing a response of discriminating, i.e., learning to 
respond to a class of stimuli of which the specific 
stimulus is a member. Since the continuity and non- 
continuity theories both predict that the overlearning 
of a particular reward relationship between two stim- 
ulus objects would result in greater habit interference 
in the learning of the reversal of this relationship, 
evidence for the above hypothesis can be obtained 
by a demonstration of a more rapid learning of the 
reversal on the part of a group that has received an 
excessive amount of overlearning in the original re- 
lationship. Such results would be predicted in terms 
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of the temporal reinforcement schedule of the two 
responses. 

suBJects : Forty-five female albino rats of the Wistar 
strain, aged 90 to 120 days at the beginning of the 
experiment. 

PROCEDURE: Three groups of rats, 15 in each group, 
were trained to make a simple black and white dis- 
crimination in a Y-alley discrimination apparatus. 
All groups were carried to a criterion of 9 out of 
10 correct responses with the black card positive. 
At this point Group I was immediately reversed, 
Group II was given 50 overlearning trials with black 
positive before being reversed, and Group III 150 
overlearning trials before reversal. Trials to reach a 
criterion of 9 out of 10 correct with white positive 
was then determined for each of the three groups. 
RESULTS: Group III, the group with 150 overlearning 
trials, learned the reversal significantly faster than 
did either of the other groups. Experimental and the- 
oretical implications will be discussed. (Slides) 


3:05 pm Evidence for a gradient of transposition. 
Davip EHRENFREUND, State College of Wash- 
ington. 

PROBLEM: Two experiments were conducted to test 

whether Spence’s theory of transposition is tenable 

when Ss are trained on a fairly easy discrimination 
and tested on various partial step: distant from the 
training pair. 

suUBJECTS: 80 male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: The brightness continuum, composed of 

eight 4” x 10” sheets of 060 gauge cellulose acetate 

sheets comprising the gray scale of the Ostwald Sys- 
tem (Color Harmony Manual 2nd Ed.) will be iden- 
tified by numbers from one (white) to eight (black). 

The apparatus was a T-maze with enclosed stem and 

open arms to accommodate the stimulus cards. In 

Exp. I 40 Ss were trained to discriminate 1 — vs. 

4+ and then divided into four equal subgroups, each 

of which was tested for transposition on a new pair: 

2-5, 3-6, 4-7 or 5-8. Similarly in Exp. II 40 Ss were 

trained on 8— vs. 5+ and tested on 4-7, 3-6, 2-5 

or 1-4. All 20 test responses were rewarded. 

RESULTS: Mean trial and error scores for Exp. | 

were 86.9 and 42.6 respectively. For Exp. II these 

values were 75.5 and 42.6. Analysis of the test scores 
justified the use of all 20 trials in plotting the trans- 
position gradients. Both gradients start high and fall 
in an S-shaped fashion as the tests are increasingly 
distant from the training. In Exp. I the curve levels 
at about 50 per cent. In Exp. II it falls to 25 per 
cent (ie. 75 per cent of the responses were to the 
absolute stimulus) and then rises. Thus both gra- 
dients, particularly the second, confirm Spence’s the- 
ory. For both curves the low point occurs one step 
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removed from training, 4-7 for Exp. I, 2-5 for Exp. 
II. (Slides) 


3:20 pm Stimulus differentiation by schizophrenic 
and normal subiects under conditions of reward 
and punishment. NorMAN GARMEzy, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM : On the assumption that the highly general- 
ized withdrawal tendencies of schizophrenic patients 
represented an inability to differentiate among en- 
vironmental stimuli, it was hypothesized that such 
patients would have greater difficulty in responding 
differentially to stimuli along a given dimension than 
would normal subjects. Since social stress often ac- 
centuates withdrawal behavior by patients, it was 
further hypothesized that the introduction of social 
punishment for incorrect responses would produce 
even more marked differences in the differentiating 
ability of schizophrenic and normal subjects. 
suBJeEcTs: Forty acute schizophrenic patients and 
forty normal subjects equated for age and education. 
PROCEDURE: In the first (reward only) of two condi- 
tions, subjects practiced pulling a lever to a training 
stimulus (tone produced by a beat frequency oscil- 
lator) and were subsequently tested on the training 
tone and four other stimuli differing from the first 
along the pitch dimension. Illumination of a box indi- 
cating “RIGHT” followed each correct response 
(pull) to the training tone. In the second condition, 
(reward-punishment) which utilized different tones, 
a correct response to the training tone was rewarded 
as above. In addition this same response to the tone 
most dissimilar in pitch to the training tone illumi- 
nated another box indicating “WRONG.” To deter- 
mine practice effects, control groups received two 
“reward only” conditions. 
RESULTS: Schizophrenic and normal subjects per- 
formed similarly under “reward only.” Undet “re- 
ward-punishment” the normal subjects improved in 
their ability to differentiate; whereas, the schizo- 
phrenic group failed to improve. Control group data 
indicated that these differences could not be attrib- 
uted to practice effects, motivational changes, etc. 

CONCLUSIONS: It was inferred that these differences 

under “reward-punishment” could be attributed to a 

flattened hypothetical avoidance gradient for the 

schizophrenic group. Learning curve data indicated 
that avoidance responses to all stimuli came to domi- 
nate the behavior of the schizophrenic patients, over- 
shadowing and negating previously effective rewards. 
( Slides ) 


3:35 pm “Abnormal fixations” and learning. Harpy 
C. Witcoxon, Psychological Corporation. 

PROBLEM: The problem was to determine whether the 

behavior which N. R. F. Maier has called “abnormal 
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fixation” can be accounted for by stimulus-response 
principles of learning. 

SUBJECTS: Forty-five naive male albino rats were em- 
ployed. 

PROCEDURE: The method followed that of Maier in 
which the Lashley jumping stand is employed and air 
blast used to force hesitant rats to jump. Three 
groups were trained in an initial response under dif- 
ferent conditions: in two groups the factor of solu- 
bility was held constant while partial reinforcement 
conditions varied; and in two groups the factor of 
solubility was varied while partial reinforcement was 
held constant. This initial training was followed by 
Maier’s usual method of testing in a discrimination 
problem to determine the extent of fixations. 
CONCLUSIONS: The conclusions which may be drawn 
are: 

1. The factor of partial reinforcement present in 
Maier’s insoluble problem condition is of great im- 
portance in producing fixations. 

2. The factor of insolubility, when controlled for 
partial reinforcement effects, works against the de- 
velopment of response rigidity. 

3. Differential resistance to the positive and nega- 
tive cues shown by fixated rats in test training can- 
not be taken as an indication of abnormality since 
it is shown to a striking degree in animals which 
eventually learn the test. 

4. Abortive jumps may be interpreted as being 
learned on the basis of reduction in punishment and, 
by reducing punishment, interfere with the learning 
of the correct response. 

5. Stimulus-response learning theory easily accounts 
for the behavior which Maier considers incapable of 
being explained without a separate set of non-learn- 
ing principles. (Slides) 


BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Monday, Louis XVI Room 


Harry F. Hartow, Mice, Men, Monkeys, 
and Motives 


CONDITIONING AND EXTINCTION I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 


NEAL E. MILter, Chairman 


8:50 am Some quantitative and qualitative differ- 
ences between “anxiety” and “punishment” con- 
ditioning. Howarp F. Hunt, University of Chi- 
cago, and JosepH V. Brapy, Medical Service 
Corps, US Army. 

Previous research 
turbance (“anxiety”) can stop completely the out- 


indicates that emotional dis- 
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put of lever pressing in rats that have acquired a 
stable lever pressing habit. After 6 “anxiety” con- 
ditioning trials in which the CS (a clicking noise) 
was presented for 3 minutes and then terminated 
contiguously with 2 painful electric shocks to the 
feet, presentation of the CS alone during a Skinner 
box run caused the rat to stop lever pressing for the 
duration of the stimulation and defecate in that run. 
Punishment of lever responses during the last 30 
seconds of the clicker did not produce such reactions, 
however. 

This experiment compares the effect of “anxiety” 
conditioning with the effect of a “punishment” con- 
ditioning procedure which does stop lever pressing 
during the clicker. In each trial, the clicker is pre- 
sented for 3 minutes with all lever responses made 
during this period “punished” by a shock to the feet. 
All conditioning and tests took place in Skinner 
boxes. 

PROCEDURE: 1. Sixteen male albino rats were trained 
in lever pressing. Then, 

2. Eight animals received 6 “anxiety” conditioning 
trials; 8 animals received 6 “punishment” condition- 
ing trials. 

3. All animals tested for reaction to clicker alone 
one week later; some animals also tested one month 
later. 

RESULTS: Both groups learned to stop lever pressing 
during the clicker. The development of the “anxiety” 
response was accompanied by increased defecation 
and by depression of lever pressing even when the 
clicker was not on. As the “punishment” reaction de- 
veloped, defecation decreased and the lever response 
remained strong when the clicker was absent, even 
though these animals received more shocks than the 
“anxiety” animals. A brief film will illustrate the 
striking qualitative differences between the reactions 
of these two groups to the clicker. 

The implications of these results for behavior and 
personality theories will be discussed. (Slides) 


9:05 am Secondary reinforcing effect of a stimu- 
lus repeatedly presented after electric shock 
H. W. Coprock, University of Missouri. 
PROBLEM: Will a stimulus associated with shock ter- 
mination acquire reinforcing properties ? 
suBJECTS: 80 albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Each animal was clamped into a snugly- 
fitting cage, with head and neck protruding. Once 
per minute, clockwork introduced alternating current 
through the tail for five seconds. For 20 rats a one- 
second blinking of the illumination was started % 
second before the end of each shock, for 20 rats it 
was started at the end of each shock, for 20 rats it 
was started two seconds after the end of each shock, 
and for 20 control animals the illumination was not 


blinked during this phase of the experiment. Thirty 
shocks were given on each of three successive days. 
During three 30 minute test periods which began 
after the last shock, photoelectric relays blinked the 
light as long as the head of the animal was more than 
22 degrees to one side of center. Half of the 20 ani- 
mals in each group were in this way reinforced for 
movement toward their “preferred” head positions, 
i.e., positions which were initially of longer duration, 
and half were reinforced for their “non-preferred” 
head positions. 
RESULTS: Significant group differences in total dura- 
tion of response appeared only among animals rein- 
forced on their non-preferred side. In the last test 
period, the group in which the-beginning of the light 
had coincided with the end of shock had greater total 
duration of head movements toward reinforced side 
than the groups in which the beginning of the light 
had preceded or followed shock termination (P= 
.02 and .01, respectively). There were also indications 
that discrimination between reinforced and non-rein- 
forced sides was incomplete. Results will be discussed 
in relation to Hullian and Guthrian interpretations of 
secondary reinforcement. (Slides) 


9:20 am Maze learning by satiated rats as a func- 
tion of secondary reinforcement. Joun P. Sew- 
ARD and Nissim Levy, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: A thirsty rat has repeatedly found water 

in cage A but not in cage B. If satiated and put in 

a T-maze leading to the two cages, will he learn to 

go to A and avoid B? 

SUBJECTS: Twenty male albino rats were used. 

PROCEDURE: Step 1. After adaptation to an alley 

T-maze leading to a round metal cage A on one side 

and a square wooden cage B on the other, the rats 

were given three free trials a day for three days and 
were paired for position preference. 

Step 2. With the two cages placed alternately at 
the end of a straightaway, the rats, under 21-hour 
thirst, were given six trials a day for six days. One 
of each pair found water and mash in cage A; his 
partner, in B. 

Step 3. Urfler the same drive-incentive conditions, 
two trials a day for nine days were given in the maze, 
with cages A and B visible from the choice point and 
their positions reversed between trials. 

Step 4. Every other day the rats were satiated for 
food’ and water and given three trials in the maze 
with the end cages concealed in their original posi- 
tions. Seven such tests were given. On alternate days 
the rats were run as in step 2. 

RESULTS: Matched rats were compared in perform- 

ance on satiated days in step 4 with respect to choices 

of the side originally preferred. Those that had found 
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reward in the corresponding cage chose it increas- 
ingly more often than those rewarded in the other. 
The difference was highly significant. This finding 
indicates that a habit can he acquired through sec- 
ondary reinforcement without the relevant primary 
drive. (Slides) 


9:35 am Higher order conditioned responses in the 
albino rat. Georce E. Passey, Human Resources 
Research Center, Randolph Field, Texas. 

PROBLEM: The investigation deals with development 
of a simultaneous pressing response in pairs of al- 
bino rats necessary to solve a food seeking problem. 
Upon the simultaneous pressing response were built 
(a) waiting responses on the part of single rats ad- 
mitted to the pressing situation and (b) an additional 
pressing response to admit a partner into the situa- 
tion where simultaneous pressing responses could 
occur. 
sUBJECTS: Four pairs of albino rats were employed. 
PROCEDURE: Pairs of albino rats under 24 hours food 
deprivation were admitted to a reaction chamber in 
which they were separated by a door from a food re- 
ward. Simultaneous pressing of two levers admitted 
rats to the reward chamber. Sessions were of 30 min- 
utes duration. When solutions reached the rate of one 
per minute on two successive days, the rats were 
given 10 trials per day for 6 days. One of a pair was 
then confined in the entry chamber while the other 
was placed in the reaction chamber. After a 2 minute 
wait, the second rat was admitted. When rat alone 
in reaction chamber demonstrated waiting behavior, 
a third lever in vicinity of the entry box door was 
introduced enabling the rat in the reaction chamber 
to admit mate from entry box by pressing the entry 
door release. Rats of a pair were alternated in ex- 
perimental positions. ; 
RESULTS: The rats acquired the simultaneous pressing 
response to the criterion within a maximum of eleven 
30 minute experimental sessions. When only one of 
a pair was admitted there was waiting behavior as 
indicated by less than 5 approaches to food compart- 
ment door or levers within five additional experimen- 
tal sessions of 20 minutes duration. Six additional 
experimental sessions of 20 minutes duration were 
necessary for acquisition of “releasing mate” re- 
sponse. (Slides) 


VISION I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 


Leo M. Hurvicu, Chairman 


8:50 am An investigation of the independence of 
successive responses for behavior at the visual 
threshold. Grorce H. Cottier, Northwestern 
University. 
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PROBLEM: Historically, in constructing statistical 
models to fit response behavior at the visual threshold 
it has been postulated that the assumptions of normal 
or Poisson distribution function have been met, that 
is, that any trial, or set of trials (at a given stimulus 
value), is an independent event sampled from a popu- 
lation with a fixed » value. Successive responses are 
considered to be independent. 

In the present experiment, it is proposed to in- 
vestigate this independence of response under physi- 
cal stimulus conditions replicating those of Hecht in 
his classic article on the nature of the visual thresh- 
old and to investigate binocular interaction as a pos- 
sible variable governing independence of response. 
Incidental to the design of the experiment it was pos- 
sible to gather some further evidence on the problem 
of binocular summation of probabilities of response. 
suByEects: Nine subjects trained in psychophysical 
observation were used. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects underwent the same proce- 
dure. The stimulating conditions were a 0.001 sec. 
flash of approximately monochromatic blue-green 
(510 milli-microns) presented at a constant inter- 
trial interval of 5 secs. The position of the image of 
the stimulus patch (10 diameter) on the retina 20° 
temporal-peripheral, was controlled by the use of arti- 
ficial pupils, rigid-reproducible head positioning, and 
a fixation point. Monocular-binocular fixation and 
monocular-binocular observation of stimulus patch 
were combined into seven experimental conditions. 
RESULTS: (a) Non-independence of responses was 
found under all conditions, thus the classical treat- 
ment by Hecht and others of psychophysical func- 
tions using distribution functions involving the as- 
sumption of independence (randomness) without test 
are cast into doubt. 

(b) Fixation and regard conditions were not found 
to be significant variables in governing the occur- 
rence of sequential effects in successive responses. 
(c) A significant amount of binocular summation 
was found above and beyond that predicted by Pi- 
renne which was of the order of that predicted by 
Piper’s law. (Slides) 


9:05 am A suggested analysis of the intensity in- 
crement light adaptation process. Howarp D. 
Baker, Florida State University. 

PROBLEM: When light adaptation is observed using 

the intensity increment threshold as a measure of 

sensitivity, the course of the curve is of a very dif- 
ferent shape from that of light adaptation measured 
by the absolute threshold. The absolute threshold 
curve is low at first, and rises to a final high level 
as adaptation proceeds, whereas the intensity incre- 
ment threshold begins high, drops rapidly at first, 
then rises to a final level. The present study attempts 
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to demonstrate experimentally the identity of the 
process underlying the dissimilar curves, by the com- 
parison of an im vitro model with measures in the 
human subject. 

It is proposed that the increment threshold curve 
reflects two superimposed processes, while the abso- 
lute threshold curve reveals only one of them, the 
photochemical process. In early adaptation the near- 
maximum rate of response of the receptor limits its 
ability to respond to an added intensity, resulting in 
a high increment threshold. As the receptor adapts, 
the limit due to this factor declines until a point is 
reached at which the photochemical process becomes 
limiting, when the increment threshold is at a mini- 
mum and subsequently rises again. 

PROCEDURE: Comparisons between the bleaching of 
a digitonen extract of rhodopsin and measures of the 
increment threshold in the human subject during 
adaptation support the above model by indicating 
that the limiting effect due to the high initial re- 
sponse of the receptor can be avoided by the use of 
brief high adapting intensities followed by lower in- 
tensities. This procedure results in an increment 
threshold adaptation curve similar to the absolute 
threshold curve, and may indicate therefore that a 
similar basis underlies all light adaptation. 
suBJECTS: For simplicity and strict comparability 
all measures were foveal and were taken on one sub- 
ject. (Slides) 


9:20 am Correction of low intensity luminance 
functions for the “Purkinje shift.” CHaries S. 
BripGMAN, University of Wisconsin. 

PROBLEM: Use of luminance units (based on the pho- 

topic luminosity curve) at low intensities, where the 

scotopic luminosity curve holds, necessitates a cor- 
rection of the data if the significant retinal functions 
are to be clearly represented. 

ANALYsIs: A number of studies of visual functions 

at low brightnesses have indicated that the rod re- 

ceptors exhibit higher sensitivity to short wave 
lengths than to long. Thus, for example, Hecht’s 
curves of flicker discrimination demonstrate that the 

c.f.f. is equal for different wave lengths at any 

given sufficiently high intensity. But for any given 

low intensity, the c.f.f. is highest for short wave 
lengths, and progressively lower, at the same nominal 
intensity, for longer wave lengths. Similar differen- 
tial sensitivity to different wave lengths at low (sco- 
topic, rod) intensities has been demonstrated for 
other brightness functions, such as contrast sensi- 
tivity, and dark adaptation. 

This paradoxical situation, where achromatic re- 
ceptors exhibit diffeent sensitivity for different wave 
lengths, at nominaily the same intensity levels, has 


been recognized as related to the shift from cone to 
rod functioning (Purkinje phenomenon) but has not 
been given quantitative treatment. 

The peculiarity under discussion results from the 
application to rod function of photometric intensity 
units based on the cone luminosity curve. By using 
standard cone and rod luminosity data, it is possible 
to obtain a function of wave length giving the rela- 
tive luminance, for rods, of intensities specified as 
equal on the usual photopic luminance scale. This 
curve has been calculated and is very roughly a 
straight line with a slope of — 0.0105 log relative 
luminance per millimicron. It is found that short 
wave lengths will have a relative luminance nearly 
300 times that of long wave lengths when the two 
are of equal luminance for the cone receptors. 

This approach explains quantitatively the paradox 
mentioned above, and helps clarify a number of re- 
lated problems. (Slides) 


9:35 am The effect of varying the intensity and the 
duration of pre-exposure upon subsequent dark 
adaptation in the human eye. F. A. More, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and A. J. RiopeLtie, Em- 
ory University. 

The effect of varying the intensity and duration 
of pre-exposure upon human dark adaptation was 
determined for four intensities (6,640, 664, 66.4, 
and 664 millilamberts) and four durations (500, 
50, 5, and 0.5 seconds). Data were gathered from 
two subjects, both of whom went through all com- 
binations of intensity and duration three times. The 
data used in analyzing the results were the mean 
dark adaptation threshold values for each subject for 
each combination of intensity and duration. 

All measurements were made with a Hecht-Shlaer 
adaptometer. The right eye was used and fixation was 
7° nasally. The pre-exposure light was white, cover- 
ing about 35° visual angle; the threshold testing stim- 
ulus was blue and subtended 3° visual angle. A 2 mm 
artificial pupil was used for both the pre-exposure and 
test measurements. 

The analysis of the results shows that as either the 
intensity is increased or the duration is lengthened 
the value of the initial dark adaptation threshold rises 
and, for those curves‘ which show both cone and rod 
segments, the higher the degree of pre-adaptation, 
the later does the cone-rod discontinuity appear. Also, 
the higher the degree of pre-adaptation, the lower the 
slope of the rod segments of the curves. For 14 of the 
combinations of intensity and duration the I x t=C 
relationship could be investigated. When a compari- 
son is made between two curves for which I xX t= C 
the usual finding is that the higher intensity curve 
has the higher threshold and steeper slope. On the 
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whole, the sets of curves for equal I x t=C condi- 
tions are not alike. (Slides) 


CONDITIONING AND EXTINCTION II 
10 :00-11 :00 AM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 


W. J. Brocpen, Chairman 


10:00 Am Conditioning under complete curariza- 
tion. Donatp W. Lauer, University of Michi- 
gan. (Sponsor, Donald G. Marquis) 

PROBLEM: The question of the necessity of muscular 
activity, or of the subsequent afferent feed-back from 
the activity, has been repeatedly investigated. How- 
_ever, interpretation of the results of such research 
has been subject to many limitations. With the de- 
velopment of a curarizing agent which has no marked 
cortical effects, it has been possible to attack the 
problem directly. The research was designed to as- 
certain whether a conditioned response could be 
established in dogs under complete d-Tubocurarine 
paralysis; and, having obtained such a response, to 
determine whether it would be observed when the 
animal was in the normal state. 
SUBJECTS: Two mongrel dogs from the dog colony of 
the University of Michigan. 
PROCEDURE: A chronic electrode was attached to the 
saphenous branch of the femoral nerve by means of 
which nervous potential could be detected and used 
as evidence of a “leg-flexion response.” A shock to 
the webbing of the foot was used as the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus and the sound of a buzzer was used 
as the unconditioned stimulus and the sound of a 
buzzer was used as conditioned stimulus. The pro- 
cedure was designed in such a way that, although 
there was no overt response, the dog was able to 
avoid the shock by delivering the “leg-flexion” po- 
tential while the buzzer was sounding and béfore 
the occurrence of the shock. 
RESULTS: The conditioned neural response was read- 
ily established in both dogs in a state of complete 
paralysis, and the corresponding overt movement was 
observed in response to the conditioned stimulus after 
the effects of the d-Tubocurarine had disappeared. It 
is concluded that conditioning can occur in the ab- 
sence of striate-muscle activity. 


10:15 am Effect of glutamic acid ingested by preg- 
nant rats on the maze learning ability of their 
offspring. ALex L. Sweet, University of Kan- 


sas. 
PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether supplementary glutamic acid ingested by 
pregnant rats affected the maze learning ability of 
their offspring. Since there have been claims that 
glutamic acid influences intelligence, it might be 
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possible that this biochemical factor could affect the 
organism while in an embryonic state and the effects 
revealed in behavior later on. 

SUBJECTS: 32 pigmented rats, Lashley strain. 
PROCEDURE: The general procedure was to impregnate 
each of a pair of sister rats by the same male, one 
female receiving supplementary glutamic acid in the 
diet during gestation, the other sister serving as con- 
trol. The subsequent litter of each was then run on 
a maze and the learning performances compared. 

This procedure was later repeated with a second 
pair of sisters, giving a total of four litters, two ex- 
perimental and two control. The experimental females 
were given 300 mg. daily of neutralized 1 (+) glu- 
tamic acid during the course of gestation, with the 
administration of the acid ceasing at parturition. 

A total of 32 offspring resulted, 17 from the two 
“glutamic” mothers and 15 from the two control 
mothers. These offspring were run, starting at eight 
weeks of age, on a four-cul, double alternation, ele- 
vated maze. Each rat received one trial per day on 
the maze for 28 days. 

RESULTS: The “glutamic” offspring, as a_ whole, 
learned the maze with reliably fewer errors than the 
control offspring. The reliability of the difference in 
errors was at a 1% level of confidence. Also, a reli- 
ably greater percentage of the glutamic offspring 
(82%) reached the learning criterion of four out 
of five errorless runs than did the control offspring 


(53%). (Slides) 


10:30 am The drive-reducing and reinforcing ef- 
fects of food injected via fistula into the stomach. 
Neat E. Mitrer, Marion L. KeEssen, and 
Martin Koun, Yale University. (Sponsor, Neal 
E. Miller) 

PROBLEM : Kohn has found that enriched milk injected 

directly into the stomach produces a prompt reduction 

in the rate of periodically reinforced bar pressing, 
and hence presumably in hunger. The present experi- 

ments investigate whether such an injection will (1) 

diminish a different measure of drive (food con- 

sumed), and (2) reinforce new learning as predicted 
by the drive-reduction theory of reinforcement. 
suUBJECTS: Seven male albino rats with plastic fistulas 
into the stomach. 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: (1) Four hungry animals 

with fistulas were trained to drink from a tube lead- 

ing to a burette supplying milk enriched by cream, 
starch, and casein. Immediately before test trials 15cc 
of either enriched milk or normal saline (administered 
on different days in a balanced order) were injected 
directly into the stomach. In the 15-minute tests, less 
milk was drunk after the milk than after the control 
saline injection (p = .04). (2) Five hungry animals 
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(3 of them new) were trained in a Y-maze with arms 
distinctive from each other. Each morning they re- 
ceived via fistula injections of enriched milk following 
right turns and normal saline following left turns; for 
the other two the injections were reversed. In early 
test trials no marked preferences appeared. On tests 
16-35, each of the three surviving animals showed 
learning by choosing the milk side (2R, 1L) reliably 
beyond chance (p= .02, .01, and .001 respectively). 
One animal bit out his fistula on the 3rd day, and 
another on the 25th after increasing his proportion 
uf correct choices but not approaching statistical reli- 
ability. Further work is in progress. (Slides) 


10:45 am The relationship between three measures 
of response strength. Jonn F. Hatt and Joun 
L. Pennsylvania State College. (Spon- 
sor, John F. Hall) 
PROBLEM : The present study is an endeavor to examine 
the relationship between three commonly used meas- 
ures of learning—running speed, latency, and resist- 
ance to extinction—employing the albino rat on the 
straight runway. 
suBJECTsS: The subjects were 25 naive albino rats. 
APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE: The apparatus was a 
gray elevated 16 foot runway with a white starting 
box and a black goal box. Throughout the investiga- 
tion each animal was placed on 22 hours of food 
deprivation. After preliminary handling and training 
to accustom the animal to the experimenter and the 
apparatus, the learning series was started. The animal 
was placed in the starting box, and 3 seconds later 
the door was raised permitting the animal to traverse 
the runway. Each animal was given 16 such trials 
with latency and running time being recorded for 
each trial. Five minutes after the last trial, the ex- 
tinction series was begun. The response was con- 
sidered extinguished if the animal did not enter the 
goal box five minutes after the door of the starting 
box was raised. 
RESULTS: The empirical learning curves for latency 
and running time were negatively accelerated decreas- 
ing functions which are commonly found when latency 
and running time are used as measures of a rat’s 
performance on a straightaway. 

Product-moment correlations computed between 
latency, running time, and resistance to extinction 
are indicated as follows: latency and extinction —.09; 
latency and running time .26; extinction and running 
time —.01. The t values indicate that none of the 
correlations differed significantly from zero. The lack 
of relationship between these measures raises a serious 
question concerning the acceptability of the Hullian 
premise that such measures are essentially inter- 
changeable. The results also question the advisability 
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of comparing studies which use different measures of 
performance until the empirical evidence indicates 
such measures are measuring a unitary factor. 


VISION II 
10 :00-11 :00 AM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 
VoLKMANN, Chairman 


10:00 am_ The effect of severe restriction of visual 
experience on form perception in the white rat. 
A. B. Wooprurr, Olivet Nazarene College, and 
Detos D. Wickens, Ohio State University. 
PROBLEM : This study is an attempt to find the role of 
previous visual experience in the perception of form. 
More specifically, it is an investigation of the place of 
learning in form perception that Hebb designates as 
“identity.” 
SUBJECTS: Forty-eight albino rats were used as sub- 
jects in this experiment. The Experimental Group of 
twenty-four animals was raised in complete darkness 
from the time of birth until adulthood when the experi 
mental task was introduced. The Control Group of 
twenty-four animals was raised in the animal colony 
with the alternating day and night visual light. 
PROCEDURE: The apparatus was a Lashley jumping 
box that had been modified by the placing of an 
elevated Y-maze at the approach to the windows. 
The animals were first required to make a discrim- 
ination between horizontal and vertical striations. 
After this discrimination, the animals learned to make 
a more complex form discrimination between a card 
of O’s and a card of X’s. The criterion for learning 
in both discriminations was two consecutive days with 
at least nine out of ten correct choices. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: In the learning of the 
first discrimination, there was no significant difference 
between the rate of learning between the two groups. 
However, in the more complex discrimination the 
group raised in the colony learned more rapidly than 
did the group raised in the dark. The difference was 
significant at the five degree level of confidence. The 
first results are contrary to those reported by Hebb in 
a similar study and contrary to the prediction made by 
his theory, but the second results are compatible with 
his theory. It is suggested that the explanation in the 
former case can be found in the matter of inadequate 
controls in the study reported by Hebb. Also, it is 
suggested that a more fruitful approach to the study 
of form perception is to abandon the discrete cat- 
egories of “primary unity” and “identity” suggested 
by Hebb and to think of the complexity of visual 
form in terms of a continuum. As the complexity of 
the form increases, the role of learning becomes 
greater. (Slides) 
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10:15: Am Chimpanzee vision after four conditions 
of light deprivation. Austin H. Ruesen, K. L. 
CHow, JOSEPHINE SEMMES, and HeENry W. 
Nissen, Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology, 
University of Chicago, and Yale University. 
(Sponsor, Austin H. Riesen) 

PROBLEM: The general problem is that of assessing 
the role of experience in the development of visual 
abilities in primates by comparing the visual per- 
formances of animals temporarily deprived of light 
stimulation with those of normally reared subjects 
of the same age. Earlier work has shown that pro- 
longed periods of deprivation may lead to irreversible 
retinal anomalies. In the present study, marked and 
lasting changes of this kind were avoided by limiting 
the period of deprivation to the first seven months 
of life. Comparison of the effects of four degrees or 
conditions, of restricted light stimulation is used in 
identifying the critical aspects of visual experience in 
normal development. 
SUBJECTS: Five chimpanzees, from birth to one year 
of age. Control data available for several normally 
reared infants. 
PROCEDURE: (a) One subject was raised in complete 
and continuous darkness. (b) Two animals were given 
daily 90 minute periods of diffuse light through a 
translucent dome. (c) One infant was given equal 
periods of patterned light stimulation but without 
movement in the visual field. (d) One subject was 
given equal periods of normal opportunity for vision. 
Tests of visually guided behavior were made beginning 
at the age of seven months. 
RESULTS: The behavioral effects of condition (b) 
were essentially like those of condition (a) ; daily ex- 
posures to unpatterned light gave these animals little 
or no advantage over the subject continuously in dark- 
ness. Animals (c) and (d) were only slightly and 
temporarily handicapped in their visual performances 
by comparison with normally reared controls. The 
main differences between (c) and (d) were that the 
former, whose fixed visual field had been at a distance 
of five feet, did not blink to movement in the visual 
field, and was slow in developing convergence to near 
objects. 


10:30 am A study of color constancy in the newly 
hatched chick by means of an innate color pref- 


erence. WALTER C. Gocet and E. H. Hess, Uni- : 


versity of Chicago. (Sponsor, E. H. Hess) 

The method of this study consists essentially of 
finding the preferences of visually naive chicks for 
differently colored stimuli and then using these peck- 
ing preferences to determine the extent to which the 
visually naive chick has color constancy. This latter 
part is accomplished by varying the illumination con- 
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ditions such that the stimulus will be a more preferred 
or a less preferred object for the naive chick depend- 
ing upon the amount of color constancy which the 
chick has. 

The naive chicks used were kept in the dark from 
the time of hatching until the time of testing. The 
stimuli consisted of small white granular patches so 
constructed that the chicks could peck at them but 
could not dislodge them. A record was kept of the 
number of pecks on each stimulus in a particular 
time interval. Two identical stimuli were presented 
simultaneously to two chicks at a time under dif- 
ferently colored illumination. Only the stimuli and not 
the background was illuminated so that little or no 
color constancy was possible. In this way the innate 
preference of the chick was found. In the test for 
color constancy either one or both stimuli were under 
a flood of light such that the backgrounds as well as 
the stimuli were illuminated. Here color constancy 
could operate and, by changing the apparent color of 
the stimulus for the chick, change the chicks pecking 
behavior. This whole procedure was repeated with 
experienced chicks. 

The results indicate (1) that an important factor 
in the innate preference of the chick is the saturation 
of the stimulus, desaturated stimuli being most pre- 
ferred and (2) that the saturation constancy (color 
constancy) tested in this experiment is innate in the 
chick. 


10:45 am Perceptual organization in the rat. M. E. 
BiTTERMAN and D. C. Teas, University of Texas. 
(Sponsor, M. E. Bitterman) 

Suppose that two animals, A and B, are trained 
in the Lashley apparatus on a problem which involves 
two pairs of cards—two grays differing in brightness 
and two black-and-white striped cards differing in 
stripe width. The animals learn to go right to one 
of the two possible spatial arrangements of the grays 
and to go left to one of the two possible spatial ar- 
rangements of the stripes. Now a second problem is 
introduced which involves both lateral arrangements 
of each pair. Rat A is trained to go right to both 
arrangements of the gray cards and left to both 
arrangements of the striped cards. Rat B is required 
to respond in the reverse manner. How will the per- 
formances of the two animals compare ? 

The theories of Lashley and Spence, although in 
many respects quite diverse, both lead in this instance 
to the same incorrect prediction. Assuming that the 
mastery of the first problem involved a functional 
differentiation of the members of each pair, the 
animals are expected to encounter equal difficulty 
with the second. Nevertheless, results for 18 animals 
demonstrate a marked difference. The results suggest 
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that, despite the opportunity for relational percep- 
tion (Lashley) and the differential reinforcement 
(Spence) provided in the first problem, the card pairs 
functioned as undifferentiated wholes to which the 
animals learned to respond appropriately. The experi- 
ment reveals a primitive level of perceptual organiza- 
tion which is both non-additive and non-relational in 
character—a diffuse, undifferentiated, configurational 
process which is functionally prior to the perception 
of objects and relations. 


CONDITIONING AND EXTINCTION III 
11:10-12:10 AM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
Lyte H. Lanter, Chairman 


11:10 am The effect of the inter-trial interval on 
the Humphreys random reinforcement phenom- 

‘enon in the extinction of the conditioned eyelid 

response. Davip A. Grant, M. 

PER, and Bruce M. Ross, University of Wiscon- 

sin. (Sponsor, David A. Grant) 
PROBLEM: The problem was to investigate the effects 
of distribution of reinforced trials on the acquisition 
and extinction of the eyelid CR following 100 per 
cent or 50 per cent random reinforcement. 
suBJEcTs: 72 college students. 
PROCEDURE: A trifactorial design identical to those of 
V. Sheffield (rat-runway problem) and Grant, Hake, 
and Hornseth (Humphreys’ verbal conditioning) was 
used. The three orthogonal factors were: (1) 50 vs. 
100% reinforcement, (2) distribution of reinforce- 
ment, and (3) distribution of extinction. Nine Ss 
were used in each of the eight procedures. Each 
S received 60 training trials on Day 1, 30 training 
trials and 30 extinction trials on Day 2. The CS was 
light, and the UCS was a corneal air-puff in standard 
time relationship. Massed trials were given at 5-15 
sec. intervals; spaced trials at 40-50 sec. intervals. 
The apparatus was an electronic stimulating and re- 
cording device in which eyelid movements were re- 
produced by an inkwriter system. 
RESULTS: In acquisition, the low frequency of CR’s 
in the 50% groups and the overnight spurt in the 
100% massed groups were noteworthy. 

During extinction, the usual high rate of response 
was found in the 50% reinforced groups. Massed 
reinforcement produced greater resistance to extinc- 
tion. Distribution of extinction trials interacted with 
per cent reinforcement: massed extinction was most 
effective following 50% reinforcement, and spaced 
extinction was most effective following 100% rein- 
forcement. Shifting from massed trials during rein- 
forcement to spaced trials during extinction, and vice 
versa, resulted in most rapid extinction. All of the 


above results were highly significant as shown by 
analysis of variance tests. 

These findings differ from those of Sheffield and 
those of Grant, Hake, and Hornseth, pointing up the 
uniqueness of the different action systems used and 
the danger of premature application of generalized 
theory. The results pose problems for both Sheffield’s 
and Humphreys’ theoretical formulations. (Slides) 


11:25 am The effect of satiation during the condi- 
tioning and extinction of a response on resistance 
to extinction. Joun V. Haratson, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM : This experiment was designed to study the 
effects of satiation during the course of training on 
later extinction of the trained response under condi- 
tions of partial satiation and non-satiation. Earlier 
work made it apparent that massing of training re- 
sponses while holding number of responses constant 
reduced resistance to extinction. In the present study 
both massing effects and number of responses have 
been held constant. 
suByectTs: 28 fish (Tilapia macrocephala). 
PROCEDURE: A group of 14 fish were trained to depress 
a lever. Later they were partially satiated immediately 
prior to completion of satiation to a time criterion of 
no-responding during the course of making the re- 
sponse to get food. On a following day two sub- 
groups were formed and the response was extin- 
guished to a time criterion (a) after partial satiation 
and (b) after 23 hours of deprivation. A second group 
of 14 animals was matched with members of the 
first group on the basis of responses made during 
training to satiation. This group was also sub-divided 
and run to extinction as above. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Application of the anal- 
ysis of variance to the data indicates that (a) train- 
ing to satiation significantly reduces resistance to ex- 
tinction; and that (b) lowered drive level during 
extinction of a response also significantly reduces 
resistance to extinction. (Slides) 


11:40 am Experimental extinction as a function of 
the prevention of response. Horace A. Pace and 
Joun F. Hatt, Pennsylvania State College. 

PROBLEM: The present study was an attempt to com- 

pare traditional experimental extinction with an ex- 

tinction series in which the beginning extinction re- 
sponses were blocked. Hull had proposed earlier that 
the prevention by any circumstance of the reaction 

normally evoked by a stimulus situation leads to a 

weakening (extinguishing ) of the particular excitatory 

potential involved. 

suBJECTs: Two groups of 12 albino rats per group 

were utilized. 
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PROCEDURE: Both control and experimental animals 
were placed in a chamber containing a grid floor and 
after five seconds had elapsed a door was raised which 
led into a similar chamber. The grid in the first box 
was electrified two seconds after the door had been 
raised. The criterion of learning for both groups 
consisted of three successive trials in which the animal 
ran to the second chamber before the onset of shock. 

In the extinction phase of the experiment, both con- 
trol and experimental animals were run until three 
successive trials in which the animal failed to run 
ten seconds following the opening of the door. For 
control animals, extinction trials resembled acquisi- 
tion trials with the exception of the absence of shock. 
During the first five extinction trials for the experi- 
mental animals, the door was not raised. Subsequent 
trials were identical to those in the control situation. 
RESULTS: The mean number of extinction trials for 
the control group was 38.08, and 12.67 for the experi- 
mental group. The difference is significant beyond the 
.01 per cent level of confidence. It is concluded that 
early prevention of the response facilitates extinction 
to a significant degree. Implications for extinction 
theory as well as clinical phenomena will be discussed. 


11:55 am Reinstatement of previously learned re- 
sponses under conditions of extinction: a study 
of “regression.” Justin Paut Carey, Columbia 


University. 

PROBLEM : To evaluate complexity and order of train- 
ing as factors in the restoration of an alternative 
response chain during extinction. 

SUBJECTS: 12 albino rats, Wistar strain, 130 days old. 
PROCEDURE: Following measurement of the uncondi- 
tioned rate of bar-pressing during 7 daily one-hour 
sessions, the subjects were trained for 48 days, each 
animal receiving 3,000 food-pellet reinforcements. 
Group I (6 rats) was given reinforcement for each 
“double” bar-pressing response which conformed to 
the current time-interval criterion between pressings, 
receiving a total of 1,500 pellets. The criterion was 
systematically lessened from 5 minutes to 0.25 sec- 
onds, a value near the rat’s limit. Subsequently, the 
members of this group received regular reinforcement 
for each of 1,500 “single” bar-pressing responses. 
Extinction data were obtained during hourly sessions 
for the 15 days following the completion of training. 
For Group II (6 rats), the order of “singles” train- 
ing and “doubles” training was reversed. 

Resutts: Those animals that ended their training 
with “doubles” produced during extinction a diminish- 
ing percentage of 0.25” doubles (the final criterion), 
approaching the unconditioned rate after 15 days; 
whereas the percentage of “singles” increased. Those 
animals that ended with “singles” training increased 
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their percentage of 0.25” “doubles” from an initial 
low value to a peak at about the 6th day of extinction. 
Thereafter, the number of “doubles” decreased, with 
a corresponding increase in the percentage of 
“singles.” 

CONCLUSIONS: Recency of training determines which 
response chain will predominate during the first part 
of extinction, regardless of complexity; later, the 
less complex chain is dominant, regardless of the 
order of training. The intermediate stage of extinc- 
tion may exhibit a “progressive regression” to a more 
complex response chain than is predominant in the 
initial stage. (Slides) 


VISION III 


11:10-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 
F. A. More, Chairman 


11:10 am Dark adaptation of the “x” response of 
the human electroretinogram. Joun C. ARMING- 
TON, Brown University. 

PROBLEM: Recent investigations have shown that the 
human electroretinogram possesses a component in 
addition to the well known a-, b-, and c-waves. 
Motokawa notes that this response or “x” wave is 
most prominent when the eye is partially light 
adapted, and Adrian considers it to represent photopic 
cone activity. Results previously presented from this 
laboratory show that the “x” wave has two com- 
ponents, one of which is most sensitive to green and 
the other of which is most sensitive to red stimuli. 
It has further been shown that the red component is 
lacking in protanopic or red-blind subjects. The pres- 
ent study is concerned with increase of sensitivity of 
both components when subjected to conditions of dark 
adaptation. 
sUBJECTS: Three subjects having essentially normal 
color vision were used. 
PROCEDURE: An optical system delivers stimuli of 
various wave lengths and intensities to the subject. 
Resulting electrical potentials, obtained from an elec- 
trode mounted in a contact lens, are amplified and 
recorded. During an experimental session a subject 
is light adapted to a known degree. Then the adapting 
light is removed and increase in amplitude of “x” 
response to red and green test stimuli is measured as 
a function of time in the dark. 
RESULTS: Adaptation of red sensitivity is very rapid 
and is nearly complete in a few seconds, while the 
response to green light gives way to the scotopic 
b-wave. This provides further evidence for the 
hypothesis that there are two components in the 
partially light adapted human electroretinogram, one 
of which is sensitive to red and the other of which is 
essentially scotopic in nature. 
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This research was done under Contract N7onr-358, 
Task Order II, Project NR-140-359, between the 
Office of Naval Research and Brown University. 
( Slides ) 


11:25 am Subitizing, estimating, and counting; 
three processes for the visual discrimination of 
number. JoHN VOLKMANN, T. W. REESE, and 
H. H. Corsin, Mount Holyoke College. 

(These experiments were conducted under contract 
with Special Devices Center, Office of Naval Re- 
search. 

PROBLEM: The human organism may discriminate a 

set of stimuli by several quite different discriminatory 

processes. How many processes occur in the visual 
discrimination of number ? 

To answer this question we draw on the results 
of some six experiments (three of these have been 
previously reported). 

SUBJECTS: Female college undergraduates, serving 

singly and in groups; normal children and young 

feeble-minded patients, serving singly. 

PROCEDURE: The experiments employed the simulta- 

neous presentation of randomly arranged fields of 

dots. The subjects were told to report how many dots 
they saw. The subject’s report, her confidence, and 
the time between exposure and report were recorded. 

[n some experiments the exposures were tachistoscopic ; 

in others they lasted until the subject reported. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: There seem to be three 

discriminatory processes, subitizing, estimating, and 

counting. Subitizing is the relatively quick, accurate, 
and confident discrimination of 5 or 6 objects, or less. 

Estimating is the relatively quick, inaccurate, and 

non-confident report of numbers of dots greater 

than 5 or 6. Counting is the process of emitting a 

serial, numeral response for each dot or group of 

dots; it is a relatively slow and accurate report of 

numbers of objects greater than 5 and 6. 

Each process can be distinguished from the other 
two by definite functional evidence. The curves relate 
the accuracy, variability, confidence, and speed of the 
report of number to the presented number of dots. 
Discontinuities of slope indicate two distinct processes 
(subitizing and estimating). Subitizing apo-ars quite 
accurate ; estimating inaccurate. Subitizing id count- 
ing can be distinguished by other discontinuities. 
Estimating and counting are separated by a striking 
difference in the slope of their speed functions. 
(Slides ) 


11:40 am Whiteness constancy and _ adaptation. 
DoroTHEA JAMESON and Leo M. Hurvicn, 
Color Control Department, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. (Sponsor, Leo M. Hurvich) 


PROBLEM: To determine the stimuli which evoke an 
absolute white sensation for various conditions of 
adaptation. 

SUBJECTS: Three observers with normal color vision. 
PROCEDURE: The threshold luminance required to 
evoke a white sensation was measured for ten color 
temperatures, for (1) the neutrally adapted eye and 
(2) the eye adapted to various illuminations. 
RESULTS: The threshold luminance required to evoke 
an absolute white sensation has been measured with 
the eye in various controlled states of adaptation 
Measurements have been obtained for various color 
temperatures of test stimulus both for a neutral state 
of adaptation and for various color temperatures and 
luminances of adapting stimulus and surround field. 

The white threshold contours relating color tem- 
perature and luminance are found to depend upon 
both the color temperature and the luminance of the 
adapting and surround field. These contours, which 
form the lower boundary of a “white sensation area,” 
exhibit minima in all cases. The minimum usually 
occurs at that color temperature of test field which is 
either identical to or which approaches the color 
temperature of the adapting field. 

On the basis of these experimental results a means 
for representing quantitatively the degree of whiteness 
constancy is suggested. Complete constancy would be 
manifested if the test stimulus which evokes a white 
response at a minimal luminance is of the same color 
temperature as the adaptation. Complete lack of con- 
stancy would be indicated if the test stimulus which 
evokes a white response at a minimal luminance is 
independent of the adaptation. The experimental rela- 
tion is shown to be, in general, one of approximate 
whiteness constancy with constancy tending to be 
more complete for higher color temperatures and for 
higher luminances of adapting field and surround. 
Specific characteristics of the constancy functions 
can be accounted for in terms of the known facts of 
retinal physiology. 

Since the white sensation areas above the threshold 
contours represent areas of complete whiteness con- 
stancy for different fixed states of adaptation, the 
concept of whiteness constancy may be extended. The 
white sensation areas for different fixed adaptations 
may overlap, and consequently it can be demonstrated 
that the constant visual quality white can be evoked 
in any of three ways: (1) by varying the stimulus for 
different adaptive states and surround; (2) by vary- 
ing the stimulus for a fixed adaptive state and fixed 
surround; and (3) by maintaining a constant stimu- 
lus for different adaptive states and surrounds. 


(Slides) 
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11:55 am _ Visual resolution: cone threshold or brain 
pattern. WARREN W. Witcox, Vanport Exten- 
sion Center, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 

A theoretical and experimental study to determine 
the locus of visual resolution by an examination of 
various acuity-intensity relationships: if the resolu- 
tion threshold (minimum perceptible interval between 
contours) always decreases with intensity, then con- 
ventional views in physiological optics based upon 
Konig’s data afford a satisfactory explanation. If the 
resolution threshold (RT) varies with the configura- 
tion of the test object, then new and more dynamic 
concepts are required in terms of brain patterns of 
energy. 

Recent data suggest that the RT varies with the 
configuration of the test object. Resolution of bright 
bars on a dark ground is at first facilitated and then 
impaired as intensity is increased (Wilcox). Resolu- 
tion for small bright figures becomes steadily worse 
with increased intensity (Berger). 

The present investigation was designed to show the 
RT as a function of remote areas of stimulation 
across a dark intervening area of the retina. This ex- 
perimental variable is important because it shows 
that the eye acts as a unit in which the functional 
behavior of parts is subordinated to the whole. The 
test object consisted of two small luminous circles 
on a dark ground surrounded by a luminous annulus. 
Using four subjects with the usual control of ex- 
perimental variables, it was found that the RT de- 
creased with the intensity of the annulus. 

The inclusion of the new data would seem to 
necessitate a revision from conventional views in 
physiological optics, based on cone threshold and 
number of elements active, to an interpretation in 
terms of cerebral patterns. ' 


VISION IV 
1:10-2:10 PM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 


C. H. Granam, Chairman 


1:10 pm The influence of the number of judgment 
categories on the constant error. LAWRENCE 
Karin, New York University. 

PROBLEM: It has been suggested that the Method of 
Constant Stimuli introduces artifacts which tend to 
reduce the size of the constant error. The present 
experiment was designed to further explore this 
possibility by comparing the magnitude of the con- 
stant error obtained with two and with three cat- 
egories of judgment. 

suBjects: Twelve elementary psychology students. 

PROCEDURE: Only one tone of constant pitch and 
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loudness was used throughout the entire experiment. 
Each S attended two sessions at the same time on 
consecutive days. During each session thirty-five 
judgments were made using either 2-category or 3- 
category types of instructions. Each S received both 
types of instructions, one half of the group beginning 
with the 2-category and the other half with the 3- 
category type of instructions. 

RESULTS: When stimuli of equal objective magnitude 
are compared, the CE determined with the use of an 
equality category is greater than the CE determined 
with the use of only two categories, providing that 
the former CE is determined from a proportional 
division of the equality judgments. This result is in- 
terpreted as support for a hypothetical reactive ten- 
dency in which 0 tries to avoid the continued use of 
a given category. This tendency is believed to operate 
more strongly when two rather than three categories 
of judgments are used. The evidence is further in- 
terpreted to mean that the 3-category situation pro- 
vides a less “distorted” estimate of the constant error. 


1:25 pm Extent of effective monocular and binocular 
size and distance perception. E. LAURENCE 
CHALMERS, Jr., Princeton University. 

suByects: Nine college students. 
PROCEDURE: The study was done as a recheck of the 
experiment by Holway, A. H. and Boring, E. G. 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1941) using naive subjects and 
eliminating all cues except those associated with ac- 
commodation and convergence. The size of a ten foot 
comparison triangle (or a one hundred and twenty 
foot comparison) was adjusted until the subject 
judged it to be the same real size as one of eight 
standard triangles, viewed at the same time. Standard 
triangles were at 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 80, and 120 
feet irom the subject, and of fixed sizes such that 
each subtended a visual angle of fifty-five minutes. 
Both the comparison and the standard stimuli were 
seen under four experimental conditions: monocular 
vision, with and without an artificial pupil, and bi- 
nocular vision with and without an infinity reference 
spot. 
RESULTS: Monocular vision with or without an artifi- 
cial pupil does not provide effective information 
about real size or distance after about twenty feet. 
The Holway and Boring results which demonstrate 
binocular size constancy at distances of ten to one 
hundred and twenty feet were not confirmed. For 
most subjects effective size and distance perception 
declines rapidly between fifty and eighty feet under 
the conditions of this experiment, particularly when 
the comparison stimulus is at ten feet. (Slides) 
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1:40 pm 


Disparity limits of stereoscopic vision. 
KENNETH N. Octe, Mayo Clinic. 

PROBLEM : Two points of view regarding the disparity 
limits of stereoscopic vision are found in the liter- 
ature. The first states that stereopsis occurs only 
within Panum’s areas of fusion. The second that 
stereoscopic localization occurs for almost any degree 
of disparity, far beyond that at which the images 
appear actually double. The first can easily be shown 
not to be true. The second has its basis on experi- 
ment, but in all the experiments described in the 
literature empirical factors for spatial localization 
and the possibility of eye movements were not con- 
trolled. Apparatus is described which avoids the 
empirical factors and reduces the effect of eye move- 
ments to a marked degree. Data shows that stereopsis 
occurs outside Panum’s areas of fusion, but that there 
are definite limits of disparity beyond which no 
stereopsis exists. This limiting disparity increases 
rapidly toward the periphery of the retinas, being 
about 1° near the fovea and increasing to a disparity 
of the order of 4° at a visual angle of 10°. These 
data are important in our understanding of the neuro- 
anatomy of the visual pathways and of the relation- 
ship of stereopsis to fusion. 


1:55 pm Perception and body motion. H. WerNER 
and S. Wapner, Clark University. 
PROBLEM: The paper deals with relationships between 
spatial perception and body status. The main experi- 
ment concerns the relation between individual differ- 
ences in directional tendencies in a free walking 
situation and individual differences in the perception 
of verticality. 
SUBJECTS: Twenty-three college students. 
PROCEDURE: Walking situation. Directional tendencies 
in walking were studied by measuring the path of the 
Ss walking ahead while blindfolded. A level field 
300 <X 260 feet was marked off into six foot squares. 
The S’s path, marked on the field, was translated on 
to graph paper. The S set into position, was told to 
walk straight ahead. Two trials were given. Direction 
of movement was categorized into right, straight 
ahead, and left by four judges. 

Perception of verticality. While sitting fixed in an 
erect position in the dark, the S’s task was to adjust 
a luminescent rod to the vertical. Angular displace- 
ment of the rod was measured in fractions of a degree. 
RESULTS: 1. Ss were strikingly consistent in direction 
of walking. 

2. Ss were also highly consistent in the position to 
which they adjusted the rod to an apparent vertical 
position. 

3. There was a significant relation between walking 
direction and angular displacement of the vertical. 


Right-walkers were found to angularly displace the 
rod more to the left than left-walkers (P < .05). 

These results will be interpreted within a larger 
theoretical framework that takes into account the 
relationship between: (a) tonic conditions and per- 
ception; (b) tonic conditions and walking; (c) the 
vicarious relationship between motion of body and 
of object. 

Additional data, bearing on the principal experi- 
ment and its interpretation, will be presented. These 
data deal with motor behavior (measured by amplitude 
of body twist around the vertical axis) of Ss placed 
inside a rotating cylinder that is covered with lumines- 
cent stripes. The experimental evidence supports the 
interpretation of a vicarious relationship between 
apparent motion and body movement. 


DRIVE 
2 :50-3 :50 PM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
K. Estes, Chairman 


2:50 pm Drive-discrimination and food location as 
factors in irrelevant incentive learning. DonALp 
THISTLETHWAITE, Western Reserve University. 

PROBLEM: To study the effect upon irrelevant incen- 

tive learning of (1) degree of preliminary practice 

in discriminating hunger and thirst states, and (2) 

amount of distance between the irrelevant incentive 

(food) and endbox in the maze. 

suByEcTs: 109 male, pigmented rats. 

PROCEDURE: Three kinds of pre-training treatments 

were employed: (1) 8-day pre-training in the dis- 

crimination of drive states in a straightaway; (2) 

18-day pre-training in such discrimination; and (3) 

8-day handling and familiarization in the straight- 

away without incentives present. No subgroup re- 
ceived more than one type of such preliminary treat- 
ment. 

All animals received the same kind of training: 40 
trials, 32 free and 8 forced, under 18 to 23 hours 
water deprivation in a Y-maze. However, subgroups 
were trained on maze arrangements differing with 
respect to the distance between the food box and 
terminal endbox. Test trials followed under 21 to 23 
hours food deprivation. Water was in both endboxes 
of the maze; food pellets were scattered on the floor 
of one intermediary box in each maze arrangement. 

A control group was tested with food reversed to 
the side opposite of that during training. 

RESULTS: (1) Preliminary practice in the discrimina- 

tion of hunger and thirst states and in the associa- 

tion of each with a distally defined goal response 

(toward vs. away from light) clearly facilitated 

learning. 
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(2) Irrelevant incentive learning was demonstrated 
in rats trained on the maze arrangement in which the 
separation between food-location and terminal endbox 
was maximal; shorter separations did not yield evi- 
dence of learning. Control group performance rules 
out olfactory cues as a factor in this result. 

(3) The latter finding supports the hypothesis that 
the perceptual distinctness of the relevant and ir- 
relevant incentives in the maze is an important vari- 
able in such learning. (Slides) 


3:05 pm Some relationships between “hunger” and 
“thirst,” and “eating” and “drinking.” W1iLL1AM 
S. VERPLANCK and Jonn R. Hayes, Harvard 
University. (Sponsor, William S. Verplanck) 
PROBLEM : To determine the effect of food deprivation 
on the ingestion of water by the albino rat, and of 
water deprivation on the ingestion of food. 
suBJECTS: Twelve young male albino rats, of the 
Hisaw strain. 
PROCEDURE: The experimental subjects were run 
through each of twelve 24-hour procedures, in ran- 
domized order. All procedures were repeated on five 
successive days and a “recovery” day followed each 
set of five. The procedures consisted of a 22-hour 
deprivation period, followed by a one-hour period of 
controlled ingestion, and a one-hour period of free 
eating and drinking. Four classes of deprivation 
period (22 hours without food, 22 hours without 
water, 22 hours with neither food nor water, and 22 
hours with both food and water) were taken with 
each of three types of controlled ingestion periods 
(water available, food available, and both food and 
water available) in defining a procedure. Measure- 
ments were made of the amount of food (Purina dog 
chow) in grams, and of water, in cc., ingested during 
both the 22-hour deprivation period and the one-hour 
period of ingestion following deprivation. 
RESULTS: When the animals were deprived of food 
their water consumption fell to some 40 per cent of 
its “normal” value; and when they were deprived of 
water, their food intake fell to approximately 56 per 
cent of its “normal” value. Clear evidence of drive 
interaction was obtained. For example, water-deprived 
rats ingested approximately 15 cc. of water when it 
was presented alone during the hour following de- 
privation, whereas water-and-food-deprived rats in- 
gested approximately 3.5 cc. of water during the same 
interval. Food deprived rats yielded comparable values 
of 7.0 and 6.0 grams of food, respectively. Further, 
the water ingestion, in cc., of animals which had been 
deprived for 22 hours, of both food and water, was 
no greater than that of animals which had been de- 
prived of neither, whereas the food ingestion of an- 
imals which had been deprived of both food and water 
was more than twice as great as that after no 
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deprivation. These data may shed some light on some 
of the somewhat contradictory findings on “latenj 
learning.” i 


3:20 pm Gastric factors controlling water and salt 
solution drinking. Johns Hopkins 
University. 

PROBLEM: The basic question is: How is the water 
and salt solution intake of the rat influenced by dif- 
ferent volumes and concentrations of fluid placed 
directly in the stomach different amounts of time 
before drinking takes place? 
suByects : Eighteen rats. 
PROCEDURE: Fluids were introduced into the stomach 
with a number eight French rubber catheter which 
the rat readily swallows. Tap water and 0.9% and 
3.0% salt were the concentrations used. The volumes 
were 0.5, 3.0, and 10.0 cc. The delays between loading 
and drinking were 20 sec., 20 min., and one hr. The 
single-bottle preference method was used, and the rats 
were allowed one hour a day to drink water or some 
concentration of salt up to 3.0%. Rate of drinking 
was measured. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Loads of water depressed the drink- 

ing of water and hypotonic solutions and elevated the 

drinking of hypertonic solutions. 

2. Loads of 3.0% salt increased the drinking of 
water and of hypotonic solutions and significantly de- 
pressed the drinking of isotonic and all hypertonic 
solutions. 

3. The 0.9% salt loads had little differential effect 
on different concentrations. 

4. Loads influence drinking within five minutes 
after they are placed in the stomach. 

5. Allowing delays up to an hour between loading 
and drinking, however, does not change the effect of 
loads on drinking. 

6. Even 0.5 cc. loads of different conceatrations 
of salt influence drinking systematically. 

7. Increasing volumes of load increasingly depress 
or elevate water intake, but have little differential 
effect on salt solution intake. 

The mechanism of operation of gastric factors 
controlling water and salt solution intake is discussed. 


(Slides) 


3:35 pm Some physiological factors underlying the 
specific hunger for sugar. R. A. McC Leary, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

PROBELM : It is known that rats have specific prefer- 

ences among different concentrations of sugar solu- 

tions. The question is: What physiological factors 
can account for the general form of this preference 
among different concentrations ? 

suBJECcTS: Fourteen rats and two rabbits. 
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PROCEDURE: The procedure falls into two parts: (1) 
Normative data. The normal rat’s preference among 
different concentrations of glucose and fructose was 
studied employing both the single-bottle and the 
two-bottle preference method. (2) Internal admin- 
istration of various substances. Using three different 
routes of administration (gastric, intra-peritoneal, 
and intra-venous), the animals were loaded with 
various concentrations of glucose, fructose, NaCl, 
urea, or saccharin at variable times prior to having 
access to their drinking bottles for the test period. 
During the test hour, the animals were allowed to 
drink various concentrations of glucose and fructose. 
concLusions: (1) Which of several concentrations 
of sugar solution an animal will drink in a free choice 
situation gives a different picture of the animal’s 
preference than when the measure of preference is 
the volume ingested of various sugar concentrations 
when they are presented one at a time—as in the 
single-bottle situation. In short, which solution an 
animal “likes” the best and which one he can drink 
the most of are two different values. 

(2) One important factor in determining the 
volume of a particular concentration of sugar that 
an animal can ingest is the osmotic effect that it has 
when it reaches the stomach after ingestion. This 
osmotic effect presumedly operates through its in- 
fluence on the animal’s water and electrolyte balance 
which, in turn, either directly through the mouth 
receptors or indirectly through the nervous system 
produces a cessation of drinking after an appropriate 
amount has been ingested. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: DRIVE 
4 :00-6 :00 PM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
Haro_p SCHLOSBERG, Chairman 


Participants: Howarp KENnDLER, Frep SHEFFIELD, 
and Eviot STELLAR. 


MOTOR LEARNING I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 
T. G. Anprews, Chairman 


8:50 am Motor performance as a function of re- 
inforcement and spacing of trials. BRADLEY 
Reynotps, Human Resources Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of reinforcement 

upon performance of subjects trained under two levels 

of distribution of practice. 

suByEcts: 80 basic trainee airmen. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects were given 50 thirty sec. 

trials of rotary pursuit. Forty subjects were given 


twelve seconds rest and forty were given thirty sec- 
onds rest between trials. Each distribution group was 
subdivided on the basis of reinforcement. Reinforce- 
ment groups were given per cent-time-on-target scores 
at the end of each trial. In addition, whenever these 
subjects remained on target for one second con- 
tinuously during the trial, a click occurred. Nonre- 
inforcement groups were given no direct information 
about performance. 

RESULTS: (1) The reinforced massed group per- 
formed significantly better than the nonreinforced 
massed group. The reinforced distributed group per- 
formed significantly better than any other group. 
Initially, the monreinforced distributed group per- 
formed better than the reinforced massed group. In 
the final trials, performance of these groups was 
equivalent. 

(2) Excepting very early trials, differences be- 
tween distribution groups at any trial were inde- 
pendent of the ordinal position of the trial. Difference 
between reinforced massed and reinforced distributed 
groups at any trial was equivaient to difference be- 
tween nonreinforced massed and nonreinforced dis- 
tributed groups at the same trial. 

(3) Differences between the massed groups and 
between the distributed groups at any trial was a 
positive function of the ordinal position of the trial. 
CONCLUSION: In the main, slopes of performance 
curves obtained were (a) independent of the level of 
distribution and (b) a positive function of level of 
reinforcement. (Slides) 


9:05 am The effect of widely spaced short trials on 
psychomotor performance. Ropert A. GOLDBECK 
and BrapLey Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base. (Spon- 
sor, Bradley Reynolds) 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of number and 

length of widely spaced short trials interpolated be- 

tween two practice periods on performance during 
the final practice period. 

suBjEects: 320 basic trainee airmen at Lackland Air 

Force Base, Texas. 

PROCEDURE: Ten groups of 32 basic trainee airmen 

each were given twenty 20 sec. rotary pursuit trials 

with 10 sec. rests. Following this initial training 
by 20 min., 8 groups were given 2, 5, 8, or 11 trials 
of 2 or 9 sec. of practice according to a two classifica- 
tion analysis of variance design. These short trials 
were presented at 10 min. intervals. Twenty min. 
after the last short trial these groups were given 
fifteen more 20 sec. trials with 10 sec. rests. One con- 
trol group was given five 20 sec. trials with 10 sec. 
rests 25 min. following initial training and 20 min. 
before the final practice period. Another control group 
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was given a 140 min. rest between initial training and 
the final practice period. 

RESULTS: During the early trials of the final practice 
period there was a performance difference in favor 
of groups receiving interpolated practice over the 
rest group. With further practice, decrement shown 
by the interpolated practice groups caused their per- 
formance curves to drop down to the level of the rest 
group. 

As number of short trials was increased the per- 
formance advantage of the 9 sec. groups over the 2 
sec. groups first increased and then decreased until 
at 11 trials the 9 sec. group performed at a level be- 
low the 2 sec. group. As either number of trials or 
length of trials was increased, the other variable be- 
came less effective in producing first trial differences 
( Slides ) 


9:20 am Differences between pre- and post-rest 
performance on a motor task as a joint function 
of distribution of pre-rest training and length of 
an interpolated rest. Ina McDoNnaLp BILopDEAU 
and Braptey Reynoips, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the interaction effects of 

original distribution of practice and length of an in- 

terpolated rest interval on the difference between 
performance immediately before and immediately 
after the interpolated rest. 

SUBJECTS: Basic airmen trainees undergoing indoc- 

trination at Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. 

PROCEDURE: 1,440 Ss were given ten two-minute ac- 

quisition trials on the complex coordination apparatus 

with 12 or 120 seconds rest between trials. Following 
this training, the Ss of each distribution group were 

subdivided equally (n = 120) to receive 0, 5, 10, 40, 

100, or 200 minutes rest before an additional two 

minute practice trial. The Ss were run eight at a time, 

the Ss in each set of eight receiving the same pre- 
rest and rest treatment. Performance scores were 
number of settings matched per trial. 

RESULTS: 1. Pre-rest distribution effects were quickly 


established. 

2. Interaction of the experimental variables was 
evident in the differences between pre- and post-rest 
per formance. 

a. The pre-rest massed group showed a maximum 
superiority of post-rest over final pre-rest performance 
with rest 0, and a consistent downward trend with 
increasing rest. 

b. The pre-rest distributed group showed initial 
increases in post-rest increments, then a downward 
trend as length of the rest interval increased. 

3. For either pre-rest distribution intervals of 40 
minutes or longer produced performance decrements. 

4. The results are discussed in terms of the inter- 
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action over time of recovery from inhibitory effects 
and changes in stimulus trace. (Slides) 


9:35 am Decrements and recovery from decrements 
in a simple work task with variation in work 
requirements at different stages of practice. 
Epwarp A. Bitopgeau, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: The problem was (1) to assess the mag- 
nitude of output decrements and recoveries in a 
motor task where habit strength can be assumed to 
be constant and equal between and within conditions 
throughout practice, and (2) to predict output under 
systematic variation of the effort required at suc- 
cessive stages of practice. 
suByects: 200 basic airmen trainees at LAFB were 
divided equally and at random into four groups. 
PROCEDURE: The force required to turn a hand crank 
could be varied instantaneously by known amounts. 
One group practiced for five continuous min. with a 
minimum required force (Load 0); a second group 
practiced with a maximum required force (Load 1). 
The 3rd and 4th groups alternated between loads 
each min. of practice, 0-1 and 1-0 respectively. Each 
group then rested 40 secs. and resumed practice for 
three min. with the load prevailing during the terminal 
min. of initial practice. Ss cranked as fast as possible 
at all times. Number of revolutions per 20 sec. periods 
was recorded. 

RESULTS: 1. Scores of all groups were initially high 

and equal. Load 1 then declined more rapidly than 

0 for the lst min. Horsepower output was directly 

related to loading. 

2. During alternate mins. 0-1 and 1-0 scores ap- 
proximated their controls above; for example, 0-1 
was similar to 0 during its 0 phases but similar to 1 
during its 1 phases. The mean 5 min. output for these 
groups was midway between 0 and 1. 

3. After rest all groups recovered identical amounts 
in terms of no. of revolutions, but 1 and 1-0 re- 
covered far greater in terms of horsepower. 

4. Implications for inhibition theories will be dis- 


cussed. (Slides) 


MOTOR LEARNING II 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 
R. L. Sotomon, Chairman 


10:00 am Reminiscence in a manipulative task as a 
function of work-surface height, amount of pre- 
rest practice, and length of rest period. DouGLas 
S. Exits, Victor Montcomery, and Benton J. 
Unperwoop, Jowa State College and Northwest- 
ern University. (Sponsor, Douglas S. Ellis) 


PROBLEM: In a previous study, manipulative per- 
formance was found to vary with work-surface 
height. These results were attributed to the develop- 
ment of differential amounts of reactive inhibition at 
the various work-surface heights, and the prediction 
made that greater reminiscence should occur at work- 
surface heights associated with performance decre- 
ments than at heights where performance was 
optimal. The present paper is concerned with testing 
this prediction. Amount of pre-rest practice and rest 
period length are included as additional variables 
because of methodological problems in measuring 
reminiscence. 

POPULATION: 180 male undergraduate students at 
Northwestern University. 

PROCEDURE: The task employed was a modification of 
the block-turning portion of the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test. A factorial experimental design 
was used involving 18 independent groups with 10 
Ss in each group. The levels of the three independent 
variables were as follows: (1) work-surface height: 
3 in. below and 8 in. above S’s elbow height; (2) 
amount of pre-rest practice: 2, 8, and 16 min.; (3) 
length of rest period: 2 min., 10 min., and 24 hr. 
Each S received 5 min. of post-rest practice at the 
end of the interpolated rest. 

RESULTS: Reminiscence, corrected for warm-up, 
varied as follows: (1) was greater at the high work- 
surface height; (2) increased with amount of pre- 
rest practice; (3) was greatest with a 10 min. rest 
period. However, rest period length was the only 
variable emerging from analysis of variance as 
statistically significant. 

The obtained results are compared with previous 
findings on paced motor tasks, and alternative in- 
terpretations of the effects of the work-surface height 
variable are considered. (Slides) 


10:15 am Learning and retention of paired-adjec- 
tive lists as a function of distributed practice and 
intra-list similarity. Benton J. UNpDERWwoop, 
Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies have shown that the 

greater the difficulty of a task the more likely it is that 

spaced practice will facilitate learning. Increasing 
intra-task similarity is one of several ways by which 
difficulty can be heightened. In the present experi- 
ments a series of learning conditions with low similar- 
ity among the items in a given paired-associate list 

have been compared with identical conditions for a 

list having high similarity among the items. 

PROCEDURE: The three degrees of spaced practice were 

4, 30, and 120 sec. between each learning trial. The 

lists of ten paired adjectives, presented on a memory 

drum, were learned to a criterion of eight out of ten 
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correct responses on a single trial. For each degree of 
spaced practice retention measurements were taken 
after 10 min., 24 hr., and 48 hr. Since these condi- 
tions were duplicated for the high- and low-similarity 
lists, there was a total of 18 conditions. These condi- 
tions were run as six experiments of three counter- 
balanced conditions each, with 18 subjects in each 
experiment. 

RESULTS: The major findings were: (1) Learning 
was much slower for high-similarity lists than for the 
low-similarity lists. (2) Distribution of learning 
trials had no influence on rate of learning for either 
level of intra-list similarity. (3) Distribution of 
learning trials (as compared with massed) facilitated 
recall for all retention intervals for the low-similarity 
lists, but not for the high-similarity lists. (4) When 
equated for degree of original learning, items in the 
low- and high-similarity lists were recalled equally 
well. 


10:30 am The effect of motivation and amount of 
pre-rest practice upon inhibitory potential in 
motor learning. Hitton N. WAssERMAN, George 
Fry and Associates, Inc. 

PROBLEM : To test the hypothesis that high motivation 
should raise the critical (tolerable) level of reactive 
inhibition necessary to produce an automatic resting 
response. This problem is based upon Kimble’s exten- 
sion of Hull’s performance inhibition theory. 
suByects: 538 Ss divided into twenty-two groups. 
Each group was a class in General Psychology at 
New York University. 
PROCEDURE: The inverted alphabet printing task was 
utilized with two conditions of motivation, low and 
high. Under each motivation condition a massed con- 
trol group practiced under conditions of maximal 
inhibition, a spaced control group practiced under 
conditions of minimal inhibition, and nine experi- 
mental groups worked under conditions of massed 
practice except for the introduction of a ten-minute 
rest after varying amounts of practice. 

RESULTS: (1) Spaced practice was found to be defi- 

nitely superior to massed practice. 

(2) High motivation resulted in performance 
which was significantly superior to that with low 
motivation, the difference being progressively greater 
as practice continued. 

(3) Reactive inhibition .was built up extremely 
rapidly with both high and low motivation, but the 
maximal value tended to be reached somewhat earlier 
with the former than with the latter. 

(4) Less reactive inhibition was present late in 
learning with low motivation than with high motiva- 
tion. 
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(5) The decrease in reminiscence which usually 
occurs late in learning was not clearly shown with 
high motivation, but was quite marked with low 
motivation. 

(6) No conditioned inhibition was present very 
early in learning under either motivation condition. 
Further, the initial appearance of conditioned inhibi- 
tion occurred later with high motivation than with 
low motivation. 

(7) Late in learning the amount and rate of de- 
velopment of conditioned inhibition was less with 
high than with low motivation. 

(8) Without an exception, the results of this ex- 
periment substantiated the major hypothesis. 


10:45 am A test of two explanations of spontane- 
ous alternation. Kay C. Montcomery, Cornell 
University. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether rats “spontaneously 

alternate” turns or places in a simple maze. 

SUBJECTS: Sixteen male albino rats, 60 days of age. 

APPARATUS: A _ cross-shaped enclosed maze. One 

cross-piece consists of two goal-arms (A, B); the 

other has at each end a starting box (a, b). 

PROCEDURE: Eight Ss were assigned at random to 

each of two groups. After five days on a feeding 

schedule and two days of preliminary training, all 

Ss were given 70 trials, in blocks of ten, in the 

cross-maze. Group I was started alternately from a 

and 6 on successive trial-blocks; Group II was 

started according to an abbaabbaab order within 
trial-blocks. The average inter-choice interval was 
about 20 seconds. For all runs the maze was con- 

verted into a simple T-maze. All choices, A or B, 

were reinforced with small food-pellets. The se- 

quences of choices were recorded. 

RESULTS: (1) The Ss exhibited neither turn (f, L) 

nor place (A, B) preferences. (2) For Group I, 

per cent alternation (turns and places) is 69; for 

Group II, per cent alternation of places is 69, of 

turns 52. Sixty-nine per cent is significantly differ- 

ent from chance at beyond the .01 level; 52 per cent 
is not significant. (3) The difference between Groups 

I and II in per cent alternation of turns is significant 

at beyond the .01 level; the difference between per 

cent turn- and place-alternation within Group II is 
significant at beyond the .01 level. 

coNcLusIons: The hypothesis of exploratory tend- 

encies predicts place-avoidance, whereas the hypothe- 

sis of reactive inhibition predicts turn-avoidance. 

Because the Ss in Group II alternated places as often 

as those in Group I but exhibited chance turn-alterna- 

tion at the choice-point, it is concluded that the for- 
mer hypothesis provides an adequate explanation of 
spontaneous alternation but that the latter does not. 
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MOTOR LEARNING III 
11:10-12:10 PM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 
Davin A. Grant, Chairman 


11:10 am Temporal distribution of visual search. 
C. H. Ammons and R. B. Ammons, University 
of Louisville. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effects of distribution 

of practice and complexity of task on the perform- 

ance of a simple visual search test (Tsai-Partington 
irregular pathways). 

suBJEcTS: 324 college undergraduate students. 

PROCEDURE: S worked a constant length of time on 

each of 20 pages of randomly arranged numbers. His 

task was to draw an unbroken line from one number 
to the succeeding number, starting with “1” at the 
center of the page. Score was the last number in the 

series through which the line had been drawn, e.g., 

7, with a line through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 12 Ss 

were tested in each of 27 experimental conditions, 

which represented all possible combinations of three 
levels of each of three variables. Variables were num- 
ber of items on a page, rest time between successive 
search periods, and duration of a single rest between 

pages 10 and 11. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Mean scores were higher 

when there were fewer numbers on a page. With 

longer rest time between search periods, Ss achieved 
higher mean scores, less reminiscence appeared over 
the rest between pages 10 and 11, and performance 
curves rose more rapidly after this rest. No warm-up 
decrement was found. The results are similar to those 
with another simple visual task, the Bunch-DuBois 
squares test, and to results with most motor skills. 


(Slides) 


11:25 am Knowledge of results and the temporal 
gradient of reinforcement. LAwrence T. ALEx- 
ANDER, Johns Hopkins University. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether a gradient of pri- 

mary reinforcement will develop in a situation in 

which knowledge of results, as reinforcement, is 
provided the subject after responding with varying 
periods of interpolated delay. 

suBJECTS: Seventy-five male students enrolled in an 

elementary course in psychology were chosen and as- 

signed at random to the experimental groups. 

PROCEDURE: The problem with which the subjects 

were faced involved learning to throw darts over a 

screen at an unseen target. Information about where 

each successively thrown dart had fallen was given 
to the subject, after a predetermined interval, by 
means of a panel of lights. The target area at which 
the darts were thrown consisted of a series of eleven 


i 
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boards, four inches wide by thirty-eight inches long. 
The target proper was the middle board in this series. 
One light on the display panel corresponded to one 
board in the target area. From the learning series 
of thirty trials two measure of learning were ob- 
tained: the number of hits and a score on each trial. 
After the learning series, the subjects threw five 
times more. After each throw, and before the signal 
light came on S was to predict where the dart had 
fallen. Thus an error-of-prediction score was ob- 
tained also. The experimental delays were 0, 2, 4, 8, 
and 16 seconds. 

RESULTS: No evidence of differential learning as a 
function of delay of reinforcement was obtained 
when either trial scores or number of hits was used 
as the measure of learning. There is an indication 
that the ability to predict the results of a response 
is, on the other hand, handicapped by such a delay. 
The gradient expressing this relationship is convex 
in shape. (Slides) 


11:40 am Error-reinforcement gradients with bias 
in the response series controlled. Metvin H. 
Marx, Human Resources Research Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that errors are dif- 
ferentially strengthened as a direct function of their 
nearness to reinforced responses, using a task which 
(1) permits graded measurement of error strength 
without sole dependence upon exact repetitions, and 
(2) minimizes systematic pre-experimental response 
sequences. 
suByects: Air Force basic trainees in 6 groups of 
150 each. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects attempted to learn the correct 
sequence in which to turn on 12 lights, linearly ar- 
ranged, by movements of a stick from a central rest- 
ing position (modified complex coordination test). 
By a prearranged system, the second and eleventh 
responses were reinforced for the first experimental 
group, the sixth response for the second. Two control 
groups with errors only were run. Two response-bias 
control groups were also run to test the relevance of 
guessing-sequence and probability-bias factors. These 
subjects were required to make the same responses 
in critical positions as were reinforced for the ex- 
perimental subjects, with whom they were individ- 
ually matched. Right and wrong were not involved. 

RESULTS: (1) Second-trial errors of experimental 

subjects showed regularly increasing amounts of 

variation from first-trial errors in the same response 
positions as a function of number of steps following 
the reinforced response. No corresponding fore gra- 
dient occurred. 

(2) No comparable control gradients occurred. 
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(3) Further analysis revealed the after gradient 
to be dependent upon repetition of the reinforced 
response. Statistically significant differences between 
error sequences closely following repeated reinforced 
responses and corresponding sequences following re- 
peated nonreinforced responses indicated the effective 
role of reinforcement apart from biasing factors. 
CONCLUSIONS: Error-reinforcement gradients may be 
produced by the tendency for successive responses to 
be integrated into systematic sequences within the 
experimental situation as a function of reinforcement. 
(Slides) 


11:55 am The predictive continuation of tapping. 
Ropert M. GotrspanKer, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara College. 

PROBLEM: To determine the generality of previously 

discovered characteristics of prediction motion and 

to relate continuous and discrete predictions 
sUBJECTS: Eighteen men and women between 17 and 

32 years of age. 

PROCEDURE: In an earlier study the subject had the 

task of continuing his lateral tracking movement 

after his target disappeared from view. Here it was 
attempted to duplicate the predictive aspect of the 
task but to change completely the concrete details of 
stimulus presentation and response form. Subjects 
were instructed to synchronize key tapping with peri 
odic sounds or “pops” and to continue their tapping 
after the series of sounds ended. The three temporal 
patterns presented were analogues of the paths of 
motion of the earlier study. In one the “pops” oc- 
curred every half-second. In the second that rate was 
reached by positive acceleration; in the third it was 
reached by negative acceleration. Analysis was made 
of the continuations over a six second period follow- 
ing termination of the stimulus pattern. 
concLusions: 1. A constant rate of repeated dis- 
crete movements may be maintained more accurately 
than a rate of continuous motion. 

2. The fact of acceleration may be grasped more 
easily from a series of discrete sounds than from 
continuous motion. 

3. Even when acceleration is comprehended, there 
is great difficulty in translating it into accurate per- 
formance. 

4. The maintaining of a continuous rate of motion 
may depend upon the existence of cues for discrete 
points in time. (Slides) 


MOTOR LEARNING IV 
1:40-2:40 PM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 


Benton J. UNpERwoop, Chairman 
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1:40 pm Effect of target course characteristics on 
pursuit behavior. Davip R. Craic, Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
(Sponsor, William C. Biel) 

PROBLEM : Does the time pattern of the target motion 
in a one-dimensional pursuit task affect the subject’s 
subsequent response to a step function? The ex- 
perimental design also provided data bearing on the 
linearity of the human as a control system and the 
feasibility of operational analysis as a technique for 
studying human motor behavior. 
suBjEcts: 60 male college students. 
PROCEDURE: Three groups of 20 subjects each tracked 
a one-dimensional, 3-minute course consisting of a 
series of motion patterns separated by steady state 
intervals. The motion patterns were: step functions 
for Group A, ramp functions for Group B, and 
S-shaped segments of sine waves for Group C. Mo- 
tion patterns varied in amplitude and direction and, 
where appropriate, in duration. The applicable values 
and sequence of values for these variables were the 
same for all three courses. Three motion patterns 
near the end of each course were considered test 
items: (1) a Test Pattern (step for Group A, ramp 
for Group B, and sine wave segment for Group C); 
(2) a Test Step (common to all three courses) ; and 
(3) a Test Step-in-Pattern consisting of a combina- 
tion of (1) and (2). 
RESULTS: The amplitude of the response to each test 
item was measured every 50th of a second from start 
of target motion. Group differences in the mean time 
to maximum amplitude for responses to the Test Step 
were significant beyond the 1% level of confidence. 
Group A responded most rapidly. Group B responded 
most slowly. The time at which a given mean ampli- 
tude occurred in response to the Test Step-in-Pattern 
was successfully predicted from a linear summation 
of the responses to its elements, the Test Pattern and 
the Test Step. (Slides) 


1:55 pm Bilateral transfer of rotary pursuit skill. 
R. B. Ammons and C. H. Ammons, University 
of Louisville. 

PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which profi- 

ciency, warm-up decrement, and temporary work 

decrement are transferred bilaterally in rotary pur- 
suit. 

suBJEcTs: 192 female senior high school students, 

24 in each of eight experimental conditions. 

PROCEDURE: Ss practiced rotary pursuit continuously 

during two periods of eight min. Four basic condi- 

tions called for the following hand-use during the 
two periods: R-R, R-L, L-R, and L-L (R-right, 

L-left). In addition, half of the Ss run with each 
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of these hand-use combinations rested for 20 sec. 
and half for 20 min. between the two periods. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The mean performance 
level was computed separately by successive one-min. 
periods for each of the eight conditions of practice. 
Analysis of performance after rest showed that: (a) 
there was warm-up decrement in the curves for all 
groups with a 20-min. rest, including those where 
hands were changed; (b) there was no warm-up 
decrement in the curves for all groups with a 20-sec. 
rest; (c) where hands were changed, performance 


» was better after the 20-min. than after the 20-sec. 


rest; and (d) relatively greater transfer of profi- 
ciency took place from left to right hand, than from 
right to left. It is concluded that in rotary pursuit 
there is bilateral transfer of proficiency, warm-up 
decrement, and temporary work decrement, and that 
therefore these must be at least partially dependent 
upon central processes. 


2:10 pm Final task performance as a function of 
cue-attention habits acquired during training. 
Gorpon A. Ecxstranp, Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM : To determine the effects of different kinds 
of preliminary training upon the utilization of the 
cues available in a discriminative motor task. 
suBjEcts: 120 college students. 
PROCEDURE: Three groups of 40 Ss each learned a 
discriminative motor task which required that they 
associate four different response keys with four dif- 
ferent colored forms. In this standard task both Color 
and Form were relevant cues, i.e., either stimulus 
aspect could be used to perform successfully on the 
task. Before learning this standard task, each of the 
groups had a different kind of preliminary training. 
Group A learned tasks in which Form was always 
relevant and Color always irrelevant. Group B 
learned tasks in which Color was always relevant 
and Form always irrelevant. Group C learned tasks 
in which both Form and Color were relevant. The 
Forms and Colors used in these preliminary tasks 
were different from those used in the standard task. 
In order to determine whether or not the preliminary 
training had a selective influence on which of the 
relevant cues in the standard task became associated 
with the instrumental behavior, each of the groups 
was divided into two sub-groups. In each case one 
sub-group relearned the standard task with only Form 
cues present and the other sub-group with only Color 
cues present. All learning was to a criterion. 

RESULTS: The standard task with only Form cues 

present was relearned most rapidly by Group A Ss 

and least rapidly by Group B Ss. The situation was 
reversed in the relearning of the standard task with 
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only Color cues present. The results support the con- 
clusion that cue-attention habits established during 
training transfer to the learning of later, similar 
tasks. (Slides) 


2:25 pm Motor and “mental” practice of ball and 
socket task. R. W. GitmMore and L. M. 
row, University of Pittsburgh. (Sponsor, L. M. 
Stolurow ) 

PROBLEM: The problem consisted of determining the 

relative effects of three conditions on the perform- 

ance of a Munn type of ball and socket learning task. 

SUBJECTS: Three replications of 36 randomly selected 

right-handed male elementary psychology students 

were used (total N = 108). 

PROCEDURE: The experimental paradigm was Solo- 

mon’s (1949) extension of the control group design 

in a transfer of training situation. Phase I—three 
groups (N =6 each) received a 50 motor trial pre- 


test (PT) and three (N =6 each) had no pre-test 
(NPT). Phase Il—one PT group and one NPT 
group received 50 motor training trials; one of each 
(PT and NPT) received 50 directed mental training 
trials; and one of each (PT and NPT) rested (the 
Bernreuter ). Phase I1I—post-test for all groups con- 
sisted of 50 motor trials. The study was independently 
replicated thrice. Results and conclusions are based 
on an analysis of the variances. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSION: Comparisons of the three 
conditions indicated that the transfer effect was posi- 
tive for motor and rest conditions and that the former 
yielded significantly greater transfer than the latter 
(beyond 1%). Mental rehearsal produced a negative 
transfer effect which was significantly different from 
both motor (beyond 1%) and rest (beyond 6%). The 
implications of these results will be discussed in terms 
of possible conditions leading to negative transfer 
effects, an atypical finding in this area of research. 
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TEST APPLICATIONS 
8 :50-9 :50 AM, Friday, Crystal Room 
Rogert T. Rock, Jr., Chairman 


8:50 aM On the decline of performance on intelli- 
gence tests with age. Mitton S. Gurvitz, Hill- 
side Hospital. 

PROBLEM: Scores on intelligence tests decrease as the 
age of the subjects increase. What is the nature of 
this decline? 
suBJecTs: The population consists of 4,346 white 
male prisoners chosen from a parent population of 
5,367 so that they conform in every respect to edu- 
cational criteria from the 1940 Census for the five- 
year age intervals from 20 to 54. Experience with 
the Revision of the Beta has shown this to be a 
valid population. All received the U. S. Public 
Health Service Classification Test, a wide-range per- 
formance, group intelligence test. 
PROCEDURE: Means and standard deviations were cal- 
culated for each of the five-year age groups from 20 
to 54. Then, education was held constant using the 
census standards for age 50 to 54 for all of the age 
groups and means and standard deviations were again 
calculated. Tables and graphs were constructed to 
show the decline of performance with age at various 
intelligence and educational levels. Differences were 
so striking that tests of significance did not appear 
necessary. 

RESULTS: When normal educational criteria were 

used, there was a regular and constant decline of 


the means with age. When education was held con- 
stant, this decline was almost exactly halved in each 
case, apparently showing that much of the apparent 
decline is due to unequal educational opportunities. 
The increase of S. D. with age was best fitted to a 
hyperbolic curve. There was little decline in per- 
formance with age at high IQ levels and greatest 
decline at low IQ levels. A similar trend was observed 
at high and low educational levels but was less 
marked. (Slides) 


9:05 am Educational successes and failures of stu- 
dents with high “L” and low “Q” on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation. FRANCES OrALIND Triccs, University of 
Maryland. 

PROBLEM: Last year a report was given on our study 

of the “Q” score on the ACE Psych. Exam. This is 

a continuation of that study and concerns itself with 

the predictive value and therefore the value in coun- 

seling of the “L” score on the ACE. Its use is con- 
trasted to that of the “Q” score reported last year. 
suBJEcTs: College freshmen at the University of 

Maryland. 

PROCEDURE: The procedure followed is similar to 

that followed in the study of the “Q” score. Instead 

of using the usual correlational techniques, a first 
step in a more definitive study is made by use of the 

“t” and careful definitions of areas are measured. 

RESULTS: The counselor using either the “L” or “Q” 

score on the ACE in counseling must be much more 
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cautious than is usually indicated in the pattern in 
counseling. Variations in the predictability power of 
these scores is enormous. Studies of this type are 
to be encouraged at every institution where such tests 
are “routinely” administered and reported to coun- 
selors for use in the counseling interview. Our study 
does raise and lead to suggestions concerning the re- 
lationship of these scores to grades and to behavior 
patterns in the educational situation. 


9:20 am A critical analysis of the concept of “com- 
parable scores.” Rocer T. Lennon, World Book 
Company. 

PROBLEM: “Comparability” of scores derived from 
two or more measures is basic to many uses of the 
several scores for diagnostic, guidance, or differential 
prediction purposes. Examination of current practice 
indicates looseness and confusion in the use of the 
term “comparable scores”; this paper undertakes an 
analysis of the concept of comparability, looking to- 
ward greater precision in the use of this term, and 
in the establishment and use of purportedly compara- 
ble measures. 

PROCEDURE: The concept of comparability is analyzed 

froin the following points of view: 

a. The need for “comparable” measures: Under 
what circumstances is it necessary, or possible, to 
measures? What 
kinds of comparisons are appropriate between an 
individual’s standing on several measures or between 
the standings of two or more individuals on the same 


“compare” results from several 


or several measures? 

b. The specific nature of comparability; different 
senses in which measures may be “comparable.” 

c. Distinction between comparability as applied to 
measures of the same function and as applied to 
measures of different functions. P 

d. The essential requirements in the establishment 
of comparable scores. 

e. Assumptions underlying methods in common use 
for determining comparability. 

f. Most common sources of lack of comparability 
among measures. 

g. Necessity for determining the kind of compara- 
bility most appropriate for particular purposes and 
suggested methods =f doing so. 


9:35 am The Differential Aptitude Tests and suc- 
cess in vocational and educational fields. GEorcE 
K. Bennett, Harotp G. SEASHORE, and ALEX- 
ANDER G. WesMAN, Psychological Corporation. 
PROBLEM: What aptitude patterns were typical of 
high school students who later succeeded in college 
studies or in various kinds of jobs. 
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SUBJECTS: Approximately 1,700 eleventh and twelfth 
grade students in six cities. 

PROCEDURE: In 1947, high school seniors in six com- 
munities took the Differential Aptitude Tests. In 
1950, witk the cooperation of local authorities, in- 
quiries were made to discover what the ensuing 
careers of these students revealed. Questionnaires 
and telephone calls to about 3,000 students and their 
parents yielded over 1,700 useful replies. Those stu- 
dents who had remained in college for 18 months or 
more, or had held a job for that period of time, were 
considered successful. Their papers were grouped ac- 
cording to college course taken or type of job. Av- 
erage profiles of aptitude scores were then prepared 
for those groups which had at least 20 successful 
persons. 

RESULTS: Fourteen meaningful educational and occu- 
pational groups of boys and eleven such groups of 
girls were identified. For the most part, those apti- 
tude tests which might be expected to differentiate 
between different occupational levels, or different 
curricula, did so. 

CONCLUSIONS: The importance of follow-up studies 
of students tested before they entered an occupation 
or curriculum will be discussed. 


ASPECTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
10 :00-11 :00 AM, Friday, Crystal Room 
Rospert L. THorNDIKE, Chairman 


10:00 am Relation of motor perseveration to fac- 
tors of mental ability and temperament. MAHLON 
V. Taytor, Jr., Allegheny Vocational Counsel- 
ing Center. 
PROBLEM: 1. To develop a battery of, and scoring 
method for, P-tests which will yield an identifiable 
factor of motor perseveration. 2. To determine the 
relationship of the motor perseveration factor to 
factors of mental ability and temperament. 
SUBJECTS: 127 adult, white males, aged 18 to 45, 
tested for vocational guidance, employee selection or 
evaluation. 
PROCEDURE: Seven P-tests reported favorably by oth- 
ers were administered experimentally. Three were 
retained at the T-P Test, which comprised only con- 
ventional forward then backward writing exercises. 
The six sub-exercise scores were intercorrelated and 
factor analyzed. P-scores based on these results were 
then correlated with the SRA Primary Mental Abili- 
ties and 13 scales of the Guilford temperament in- 
ventories. 
RESULTS: The T-P Test sub-exercise intercorrelations 
developed a second centroid axis on which forward 
writing sub-exercises had positive projections, but 
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backward writing sub-exercises had negative projec- 
tions. This factor was interpreted as the motor per- 
severation or P-factor. The P-factor accounted for 
only about 13 per cent of total variance in the T-P 
Test sub-exercises. The sum of the three standard 
scores for forward writing minus the three stand- 
ard scores for backward writing was taken as the 
P-score, and gave a multiple correlation about .85 
with P-factor in each of two samples. P-scores for 
the combined samples correlated negatively (P < .01) 
with PMA Space (r =—.30) and Reasoning (r= 
— .28), and positively (P<.10) with social and 
thinking extraversion (r’s = .16 and .17). There were 
no significantly curvilinear regressions, nor other 
linear correlations approaching significance. A search 
for temperament patterns characteristic of extreme 
or moderate P-score levels did not prove fruitful. 
The T-P test will be described, and correlations, fac- 
tor loadings, and statistics descriptive of the samples 
presented. The hypotheses tested and the conclusions 
drawn will be stated. 


10:15 am A factor analysis of the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. EL1zanetu P. HAGEN, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: (1) To investigate the changes in the gen- 

eral factor in the age range from 5% to 15%. (2) To 

determine what changes, if any, occur in the factor 
pattern in this age range. 

suUBJECTS: Two hundred children in each of the age 

groups 5%, 7%, 10%, 13%, and 15%. A total of 1,000 

cases was used. The sample is part of the original 

population used in the standardization of the test. 

PROCEDURE: Inter-test correlations for 11 of the sub- 

tests were computed. The coding subtest was omitted 

because it was not possible to determine the reliability 
of the test. The correlations were corrected for at- 
tenuation. A Thurstone centroid factor analysis was 
made of both the corrected and uncorrected correla- 
tions. The factors were then rotated, keeping them 
orthogonal, to give them psychological meaning. In 
addition to the plane by plane rotation, the original 

Thurstone solutions for each of the age group have 

been rotated into a Hotelling solution. 

RESULTS: The percentage of variance accounted for 

by the general factor in each of the age groups 

showed no consistent trends in either the corrected 
or uncorrected correlation. The rotations and analysis 
of the factors have not been completed at this date. 


10:30 am An operational definition of originality. 
Rozert C. Witson, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

PROBLEM: To develop an objective method for select- 

ing individuals who produce original ideas. 
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Originality is suggested as the most essential ele- 
ment in creative thinking. Previous definitions of 
originality are examined and their inadequacies for 
objective measurement pointed out. It is suggested 
that in order to make possible the objective measure- 
ment of originality we must confine its meaning to 
the statistical unusualness of an idea and keep sepa- 
rate any considerations of the value of an idea in 
terms of its social usefulness or other valuative cri- 
teria. 

It is also suggested that originality be regarded as 
a continuum. This makes it possible to encompass 
some previous definitions while avoiding some of 
their inadequacies. It is proposed that originality is 
the ability to produce ideas which are statistically 
infrequent for the population of which the individual 
is a member. Population is defined as any cultural 
group, professional group, or other aggregation of 
individuals having significant characteristics in com- 
mon. 

An objective method is presented for scaling infre- 
quency of ideas. We begin by administering a test 
requiring the examinee to respond with ideas meeting 
a particular set of requirements to the group from 
which we wish to select the most original individuals. 
The responses of all members of the group are tallied 
to determine the frequencies of occurrence of the 
ideas within the group. Weights are assigned to the 
different frequencies, higher weights being given to 
infrequent responses. We may sum the weighted 
scores or we may count only the responses having 
a certain minimum weight. On the basis of this score, 
those individuals with the highest scores will be the 
individuals who have given the most infrequent ideas. 
Some examples of the use of this approach are given 
including evidence of reliabilities and intercorrela- 
tions. This approach is adaptable to a variety of con- 
ceptual material and to a variety of groups. 


10:45 am Mental flexibility in primary school chil- 
dren. JAMes H. Ricks, Jr., Psychological Cor- 
poration. 

PROBLEM: To explore some aspects of mental flexi- 

bility of children, using mental ability test items for 

which either of two answers might be considered 
correct. 

SUBJECTS: Forty children, ten from each of four 

groups: the first and third grades in a public ele- 

mentary school and the two corresponding age groups 
in an elementary school which admits only very 
bright children. 

PROCEDURE: Items were found in a widely used non- 

verbal mental ability test for which there were logi- 

cally defensible alternate answers in addition to the 
answers keyed as correct. The test was administered 
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to each class in the standard way, and scored. Then 
ten children from each of the four groups were inter- 
viewed individually regarding their responses to the 
selected items. They were asked their reasons for the 
answers they had originally given, and then were re- 
quested to try to find another possible answer to the 
same item and give an explanation of it. These inter- 
views were recorded on wire and analyzed. A “flexi- 
bility score” was determined for each case, represent- 
ing the number of selected items for which the indi- 
vidual had succeeded in finding and accounting for 
two acceptable responses. 

RESULTS: Differences among the four groups in mean 
flexibility score were in the expected direction, but 
were not significant for these small groups except in 
the case of the eight-year-olds from the school for 
bright children, who were markedly superior to the 
other three groups. No appreciable sex difference was 
observed. The relationship of flexibility as measured 
by this task to age and to intelligence will be dis- 
cussed in the paper. 


PREDICTION OF EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS 
11:10-12:10 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Chairman 


11:10 am The validity of some tests for predicting 
achievement in medical school. Ropert GLASER, 
University of Kentucky. 

PROBLEM: To determine the relationship between a 

battery of tests and success in the first-year of medi- 

cal school as indicated by general grade average and 
grades in specific courses. 

suByects: The September 1948 entering class of the 

Indiana University Medical School, N = 150. 

PROCEDURE: The battery employed consisted of, the 

following tests: the Differential Aptitude Tests— 

Space Relations, the USAFI Tests of General Edu- 

cational Development—lInterpretation of Reading 

Materials in the Natural Sciences, the Miller Analo- 

gies Test, The Army General Classification Test, 

and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. 

The tests were correlated with the general grade 
average at the end of the first year of medical school 
and with the student’s grades in gross anatomy, his- 
tology, neuroanatomy, and physiology. Deviant pro- 
files on the MMPI were examined to determine if 
they showed any consistent relationship to medical 
school grades. The validity coefficients of this bat- 
tery were compared with the October, 1947-February, 
1948 Professional Aptitude Test. 

RESULTS: The USAFI test showed the highest rela- 

tionship to general grade average with an r of 48. 
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The Miller Analogies Test showed an r of .38. The 
multiple R for these two tests was .50. The AGCT 
and the Space Relations test showed. only chance re- 
lationship with the criterion. The MMPI also showed 
no relationship with the general grade average. 

A noticeable result of the correlations of the test 
scores with specific course grades was that physiol- 
ogy consistently showed relatively high correlations 
with every one of the “valid” tests. It is suggested 
that this might be due to (a) the greater variability 
of the physiology grades and/or (b) the greater 
reliability and relevance of these grades. (Slides) 


11:25 am The prediction of success in graduate 
school. Joun W. Starrorp, Catholic University 
of America. 

PROBLEM: Analysis of three high level instruments, 

the Miller Analogies Test, CAVD, and the Graduate 

Record Examination in an attempt to predict success 

in Graduate School as measured by grade points; de- 

velopment from CAVD results of a “persistence 
score” useful as a “non-intellectual” predictor of 
graduate school success. 

SUBJECTS: One hundred ten graduate students in psy- 

chology. 

PROCEDURE: Administration of a form of MAT, 

CAVD, and GRE. Development of a “persistence 

score” from analysis of CAVD scores. Persistence 

is defined in terms of CAVD scores as the ratio of 
score on level Q to score on level O: subjects with 

a high Q/O ratio “hold” or persist, those with a low 

ratio “don’t hold” or “collapse.” Validation of per- 

sistence score by a rating scale developed for the 
study and administered to fellow students of the sub- 
jects and to staff members. 

RESULTS: MAT, CAVD, and GRE individual predic- 

tors of point average range from high of .42 for 

“A” (mathematics) in CAVD to low of — .02 for 

“Language Profile Score” in GRE. MAT correlates 

highest with Verbal Score of GRE (.66), next high- 

est with GRE Social Science Profile Score (.62), 
third highest with CAVD Total Score (.59) ; lowest 
with GRE Fine Arts Profile Score (.23) and with 

GRE Chemistry Profile Score (.19). Preliminary 

analyses suggest some usefulness of persistence score 

as a device for assessment of a non-intellectual trait 
in prediction of success in graduate school. 


11:40 am Differential prediction of college grades 
from equated high school grades. WILLIAM 
CoLteMAN, University of Tennessee. 

PROBLEM: To determine the predictability of grades 

in mathematics, English, and chemistry from high 

school grades equated for differences in high school 
grading standards. 
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suByecTs: 494 undergraduates at the University of 
Tennessee randomly selected from the ten high 
schools contributing the most students. 

PROCEDURE: High school grade averages were com- 
puted for each student and means and sigmas deter- 
mined for each school. College grade average was 
computed for each student and the means and sigmas 
determined for each high school group. The differ- 
ences in high school and college mean for each group 
were used to determine a correction factor (k). Ap- 
plying this to each student’s high school average, cor- 
relations were computed and expectancy tables de- 
veloped for guidance purposes. Test data were added 
and multiple correlations computed. 

RESULTS: Higher correlation coefficients have been 
obtained from high school grades with college grades 
than from any of the tests, ranging from .516 to 
774. Correction for differences in grading standards 
added significantly to the reliability of the expectancy 
tables. 


11:55 am The Differential Aptitude Tests as pre- 
dictors of achievement test scores. JEROME E. 
DoprEeL_t and ALEXANDER G. WESMAN, Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

PROBLEM: This paper reports two studies of the pre- 

diction of scores on standardized achievement tests 

from aptitude tests given one and three years earlier. 
suBJEcTS: The subjects were selected from three 
cities. The first study included 340 students in Grades 

10 to 12 in one city. The second study was based on 

242 Grade 9 students from the other two cities. 

PROCEDURE: The students in Grades 19 to 12 were 

tested in 1948 with the Differential Aptitude Tests 

and in 1949 with the General Educational Develop- 

ment tests. The Grade 9 students were tested in 1947 

with DAT, and in 1950 with the Essential High 

School Content Battery. 

The subjects were grouped by sex and grade. Cor- 
relations were computed between the DAT and the 
achievement tests for each group. The intercorrela- 
tions among the achievement and aptitude tests were 
also computed. 

RESULTS: For the three grades in the first study there 

were one or more aptitude tests which were highly 

correlated with each of the ten achievement scores. 

For grade ten, the highest coefficients for each 

achievement area ranged from .60 to .81 and 15 of 

the 20 validity coefficients (for boys and girls) were 

70 or higher ; for grade !1 the top coefficients ranged 

from .64 to .89 and 18 exceeded .70; for grade 12 

the range was .47 to .90 and 14 exceeded .70. In the 

second study, the highest coefficients between DAT 
scores and each of the five achievement scores ranged 
from .56 to .75. The intercorrelations among the 
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predictors were considerably lower than those among 
the achievement tests. 

The high validity coefficients, and the relatively low 
intercorrelations among the aptitude measures as 
compared with the achievement tests, have important 
implications for educational prediction. 


SYMPOSIUM: PERSONALITY AND ITS 
MEASUREMENT 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
Joun M. STALNAKER, Chairman 


Participants: L. L. THurstone, E. KEL ty, 
DonaLp W. Fiske, and DonaLtp W. MacKin- 
NON. 


SYMPOSIUM: CORRECTION FOR CHANCE 
IN ITEM ANALYSIS 


4 :00-5 :00 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
Joun B. Chairman 


Participants: FrepertcK B. Davis and G 
MOLLENKOPF. 


MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY 
5:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Crystal Room 
WarreEN G. FINbDLEy, Chairman 


5:00 pm The prediction of leadership ratings by 
means of objective personality tests. Jonn W. 
Frencu, Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: The Coast Guard and other Service Acad- 
emies have rather elaborate systems for obtaining 
ratings of attitude toward the service, performance 
of duty, and leadership potential. It has been found 
that officers, upperclassmen, and classmates all agree 
well in these ratings, but that the ratings correlate 
not at a!! with either academic grades or present en- 
trance tests. Since the personality characteristic meas- 
ured by the ratings is considered to be of great 
importance, a test for predicting it is needed for 
inclusion in the entrance batteries. 

suByjEcTs: 106 cadets in the Class of 1953 at the 

U. S. Coast Guard Acadenty. 

PROCEDURE: A number of experimental 

tests were devised to measure what were thought 

to be some of the facets of leadership. These were 
administered to entering cadets. A year later, when 
ratings on these men had become available, the tests 
which had a priori keys were validated against the 
ratings. The tests without such keys were keyed on 
the basis of each of two equated halves of the cadet 
group, and were cross-validated by validating on 
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each group the test as keyed on the opposite group. 
RESULTS: The prediction problem is by no means 
solved by these tests, but several validity coefficients 
indicate encouraging lines for further attack of the 
problem. 


5:15 pm Word-reactions and temperament. Fran- 
ces E. Smitu, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To explore the differentiating value of 
various types of associative reactions to word stimuli 
in the objective measurement of temperament. 
suBJECcTS: Fifty male college graduates, either uni- 
versity postgraduates students or business and pro- 
fessional men, with a median age of 28. 
PROCEDURE: On the basis of a preliminary verbal 
free-association experiment, a number of word-reac- 
tion tests were designed to secure responses which 
varied either in part of speech, descriptive content, 
interpretation of stimulus-word, logical relation to 
stimulus-word, or relative speed of association. They 
were constructed as paper-and-pencil tests, a card- 
administered test with oral response, and micro-film 
projector tests. These tests were administered in 
individual and group sessions, as were also a group 
of reference tests of verbal and perceptual ability, 
temperament and personality, attitudes and interests, 
and personal adjustment. 

Using the edge-marking method of analysis and 
fourfold frequency tables, chi-square single-tail prob- 
abilities were obtained for low-high group relation- 
ships between word-reaction variables and reference 
variables. For comparison of groups with extreme 
scores or with moderately low and high scores on the 
word-reaction measures, exact single-tail probabili- 
ties were determined from 2 X 2 contingency tables, 
using Finney’s exact probability tables for small 
numbers. Relationships between word-reaction vari- 
ables and reference variables were studied at various 
levels of significance within a 10 per cent limit. 
RESULTS : Consistent patterns of relationship to refer- 
ence variables were found for all but one of the 
word-reaction tests. It is concluded that objectively 
quantifiable categories of associative reactions to 
verbal stimuli are significantly related to various 
measures of individual differences in temperament. 
Quantitative differences in a word-reaction measure 
may be related, in the trait measured, to qualitative 
differences which are due to defensive or compensa- 
tory behavior, in which case extreme word-reaction 
scores become diagnostic. 


5:30 pm Relationships between aptitude test scores 
and certain Rorschach indices. Leo GoLpMAN, 
University of Buffalo. 
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PROBLEM: To investigate the relationships between 
intra-individual scores on a battery of aptitude tests 
and certain indices of personality derived from the 
Rorschach technique. 

SUBJECTS: 96 male high school sophomores. 
PROCEDURE: Six of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
(DAT) were administered to all the male sopho- 
mores of a high school (N = 190). The tests used 
were: Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Ab- 
stract Reasoning, Space Relations, Mechanical Rea- 
soning, and Clerical Speed and Accuracy. The Ror- 
schach test was then administered by a group method 
to the 96 doys whose DAT profiles contained the 
largest amounts of inter-test scatter of all the pro- 
files in the original group. The purpose of this 
method of selection was to provide the maximum 
number of intra-individual differences in aptitude 
test scores. Each DAT score was then expressed 
as a deviation from the subject’s own mean standard 
score on the DAT battery. This step was intended 
to minimize the effects of absolute (group-mean) 
level of scores. Rorschach records were summarized 
by the Munroe Inspection Technique. The “low,” 
“average,” and “high” groups on an aptitude test 
were compared with each other for group differences 
on each of the Munroe Check List items. Chi-square 
was computed for each such comparison. Correlation 
coefficients were computed in all instances where P 
was .05 or less. 

RESULTS: The distribution of relationships between 
DAT scores and Rorschach indices did not appear 
to be markedly different from chance expectations. 
However, a few relationships (negative r between 
Verbal Reasoning, on the one hand, and F% and 
form quality, on the other) seemed to confirm some 
of Munroe’s earlier findings with college girls, and 
some additional significance may derive from that 
fact. 


5:45 pm Response sets and measures of personal- 
ity. Dean J. Ciype, Washington, D. C. 

PROBLEM: To raise the validity of a scoring key for 
differentiating psychotics from non-psychotics on a 
new type of word association test, the Clyde Emo- 
tional Scale. The validity had been found to be .80 
for the group on which the key was constructed and 
.68 on cross-validation. It was thought that a response 
set might be isolated and corrected for by means of 
a suppressor key, thereby increasing the validity. 
suByEcts: General population of 100 miscellaneous 
applicants for employment and 124 psychotic patients 
from three mental hospitals. 

PROCEDURE: Seven items were found which could 
make up a suppressor key having a correlation of 
.01 with the criterion and a correlation of .40 with 
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the psychotic key. When properly weighted, this 
suppressor raised the validity of she psychotic key 
from .80 to .86 on the original sample. 

Would the optimum weights vary with different 
proportions of the general population and psychotics ? 
This situation might be found in practice. Discrimi- 
nant functions were computed for equal proportions 
of general population and psychotics and then for 
ten times as many general population as psychotics. 
The optimum suppressor weight for the first situation 
was found to be five times that for the second. 
CONCLUSIONS: Proper weighting of the suppressor 
key raised the validity only slightly. This may be due 
to the fact that the original psychotic key was con- 
structed by a refined procedure which took into ac- 
count the intercorrelations of the items, and there- 
fore there was little need for a suppressor. 

Optimum weighting of the two keys would seldom 
be achieved in practice. Overweighting of a sup- 
pressor key could be disastrous to validity, since a 
suppressor correlates practically zero with the cri- 
terion. In some situations a suppressor key could do 
more harm than good. 


SYMPOSIUM: MATHEMATICAL 
LEARNING THEORY 


10 :00-12:10 PM, Sunday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Haro_p GULLIKSEN, Chairman 


Participants: Ropert B. AMmons, Ropert R. 
H. D. MOosTELLER, and 
KENNETH W. SPENCE. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE FORCED CHOICE 
METHOD 


1:40-2:40 PM, Sunday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
HerscHet T. MANUEL, Chairman 


Participants: Irvinc D. Lorce, Ropert J. WHERRY. 


SYMPOSIUM: ROTATION OF AXES IN 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


2:50-3:50 PM, Sunday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Puitiep H. DuBots, Chairman 


Participants: Lepyarp R. Tucker, Litoyp G. Hum- 
PHREYS. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
5 :00-6 :00 PM, Sunday, Gray Room 


Haro_p GULLIKSEN, President 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
7:00 PM, Sunday, Crystal Room 


HAROLD GULLIKSEN. Possible Criteria for Judging a 
Mathematical Model in a Scientific Field. 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


IrvinG D. Lorce, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


8 :50-11:00 AM, Monday, Emerald Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 15. See Division 15’s 
program. ) 


H. H. ReMMers, Chairman 


TEST CHARACTERISTICS 
2:50-3:50 PM, Monday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Wit.iaM J. E. Crissy, Chairman 


2:50 pm Further empirical evaluation of a method 
of estimating total (untimed) score on an intel- 
ligence test from a timed score. WALTER N. 
Durost, Boston University. 

PROBLEM: Often a true power score is desired under 

circumstances which will not permit giving a test 

without a time limit. A formula has been devised to 
estimate such a power score from the score obtained 
in 30 minutes. A paper previously presented reported 

a correlation of .90 between the estimated power 

score and the total score obtained when unlimited 

time was allowed. A later’ repeat experiment gave a 

coefficient of .86 but under circumstances which did 

not permit completely unhurried work on the test. 

This paper will present further evidence concerning 

this formula plus data concerning the relative pre- 

dictive efficiency of the total scores, the estimated 
total scores and scores resulting from a further re- 
finement of the scoring procedure now being tested. 


B 
The formula is: S=A+ ed where A = number 
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right in 30 minutes; B =number right in last 20 
items attempted; D = the sum of the difficulty values 
of all remaining items not attempted. 

This paper presents: 

1. The results of the further tryout of this formula 
with two additional samples. 

2. The results obtained when the items are 
weighted not in terms of difficulty alone but in terms 
of a logarithmic function. 

3. The comparative predictive efficiency of the 
various scores so obtained against objective marks 
as one criterion and grade point averages as another. 
suBJects: Undergraduate and graduate students at 
the School of Education Boston University. 

3:05 pm The influence of timing and instructions 
on Cooperative Reading Test scores. NoRMAN 
FREDERIKSEN, Princeton University and Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: (1) To investigate the effects on means, 

standard deviations, intercorrelations, validity, and 

correlations with other predictors of separate timing 
of Parts I and II of the Cooperative Reading Test. 

(2) To investigate similarly the effects of modified 

instructions for Part II which require the student 

to read the items before reading the selections on 
which they are based. 

sUBJECTS: Princeton freshmen entering the univer- 

sity as candidates for the AB degree. 476 were tested 

in 1947 and 589 in 1948. 

PROCEDURE: In 1947 the Cooperative English Test 

C2: Reading Comprehension was administered to 

entering freshmen, using the published directions 

which permitted students to begin Part II as soon 
as Part I was finished. In 1948 the test was admin- 

istered with separate timing of Parts I and II. 

About a fourth (141) of those tested in 1948 were 


given special instructions for Part II which required 


them to read the test items before reading the pas- 
sages on which the items were based. Besides the 
reading test scores, data included scores on other 
aptitude and achievement tests, a measure of school 
achievement, and freshman average grades. Inter- 
correlations, means, and standard deviations of all 
these measures were computed for each of the three 
groups. 

RESULTS: Separate timing of Parts I and II produced 
no significant changes in means and standard devia- 
tions of reading test scores, in their predictive value, 
their intercorrelations, or their correlations with 
other predictors. Similar results were found for the 
study of modified instructions for Part II which re- 
quired the student to read the test items before 
reading the selections on which the items were based. 
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3:20 pm Characteristics of response times for cer- 
tain test items. Ropert L. Exper, State University 
of Iowa. 

Using a simplified self-recording technique with a 
group of approximately 170 typical examinees, a de- 
termination was made of the number of seconds re- 
quired to read and respond to each of 225 multiple 
choice test items in a test of contemporary affairs for 
high school students. 

The mean number of seconds per item ranged from 
17 to 46. The distributions of individual response 
times for the various items were heterogeneous in 
variance and positively skewed. The mean response 
time was greatest for pupils who answered the item 
incorrectly, intermediate for those who answered it 
correctly, and least for those who omitted the item 
after considering it. 

The item response time means were positively cor- 
related with the number of words in the item, and 
with judges ratings of complexity of mental process 
required by the item. They were negatively correlated 
with indices of difficulty and discrimination, and not 
significantly related to the position of the correct 
answer among the possible responses. 

Similar data for 423 junior high school arithmetic 
test items gave response time means which ranged 
from 14 to 94 seconds. The response time means for 
the arithmetic items were positively correlated with 
indices of item difficulty. Otherwise the results for 
the arithmetic test items were similar to those for 
the contemporary affairs items. 

It was determined that item response times can be 


_ used in item selection to improve test validity, and 


to adjust the time limits of a finished test on the 
basis of tryout data. 


3:35 pm Developing a “suppressor” score for an 
attitude-interest questionnaire—or, more evi- 
dence of the need for cross-validation. DouGLas 
G. Scuuttz, Educational Testing Service. 

PROBLEM: To develop a score for an inventory of 

certain nonintellectual factors which would act as a 

“suppressor” variable. 

suBJEcTsS: 345 members of the class of 1952 and 322 

members of the class of 1953 at a women’s liberal 

arts college of an eastern state university. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire of 148 items covering 

motivation for attending college, intellectual inter- 

ests, and teacher relations and study habits was ad- 
ministered to the classes of 1952 and 1953 as a nor- 
mal part of.application for admission. When grades 
were received for the class of 1952, the items were 
correlated with an index of freshman grade per- 
formance relative to scholastic aptitude and a selec- 
tion of 83 items made from the 93 of highest valid- 
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ity. Then, from the 55 items of lowest validity 16 
were selected which showed some relationship to the 
total score on the 83-item set. Total scores on the 83 
items alone and with the 16 “suppressor” items 
added were obtained for the questionnaires of both 
classes. 

RESULTS: In the class of 1952, on whom the item 
selection was based, the total score on the 83-item 
set had a correlation of .43 with the index of fresh- 
man grade performance relative to aptitude. Adding 
the score on the 16 “suppressor” items increased this 
to .48. In the cross-validation on the class of 1953, 
the 83 items correlated .13 with the criterion, while 
the 99-item total correlated only .03. In this second 
class, the “suppressor” items by themselves had a 
higher validity in absolute value than the basic set 
of 83. Possible explanations of the findings are con- 
sidered and their significance for item selection dis- 
cussed. 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 
4:00-5:00 PM, Monday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society.) 
Reicn H. Bittner, Chairman 


4:00 pm Correcting validity coefficients for curtail- 
ment of range of an unknown third variable. 
Marion F. SwHaycort, National League of 
Nursing Education. 

PROBLEM: In practical situations it is often difficult 
to obtain a correct estimate of the validity coefficient 
of a predictive measure, because cases are systemati- 
cally eliminated from the group before criterion 
scores can be obtained. This selection of cases makes 
the group on whom criterion scores are available 
unduly homogeneous. The resulting validity coeff- 
cient is therefore unduly low. 

Several standard formulas are available for cor- 
recting validity coefficients (or other correlation co- 
efficients) for the effects of curtailment of range. 
However, these formulas assume that the curtailment 
is on the basis of a specific score on a known specific 
“cutting variable.” For instance, correction formulas 
are available when all individuals obtaining predictive 
scores below a certain point are eliminated. There is 
also a correction formula applicable when the cutting 
variable, on the basis of which individuals are elim- 
inated, is neither the predictive measure nor the cri- 
terion, but some third variable. 

Use of this formula to estimate what the correla- 
tion between the predictor and the criterion would be 
in the total group, on the basis of the correlation be- 
tween them in the reduced group, necessitates know- 


ing the correlation of the cutting variable with the 
predictor and with the criterion, for the reduced 
group, and also the ratio of the total group’s variance 
on the cutting variable to the reduced group’s vari 
ance. 

Therefore this formula unfortunately is not di 

rectly applicable in the common situation where cases 
have been eliminated on some nebulous non-random 
basis, rather than on the basis of a specific cutting 
score on a specific variable, for which the required 
statistics are known. 
METHOD: A method of correcting validity coefficients 
in such situations will be presented, together with the 
mathematical derivation and assumptions underlying 
it, and also results obtained by applying the method 
to hypothetical data for which the true validity co 
efficient is known. 


4:15 pm A new method for constructing multiple 
score tests. JANE LOEVINGER, GOLDINE C. GLESER, 
Puitie H. DuBots and Marvin H. BErKELey, 
Washington University. 

The purpose of this research is to evolve a set of 
homogeneous and relatively independent keys for a 
large test. The method is applicable to interest tests, 
multiphasic personality tests, and so on. 

All items in the test must be reduced to dichotomous 
form. Items are assigned to matrices according to ap- 
parent similarity of content. From these a priori 
matrices Cycle I empirical subtests are obtained so 
as to maximize the saturation of the subtests. The 
saturation of a test is defined as the proportion of the 
total test variance due to inter-item covariances. Cycle 
I subtests are scored and correlated. Where the cor- 
relations of two or more subtests approach the cor- 
responding saturations in magnitude, the items in the 
subtests are combined into a new matrix from which 
Cycle IA subtests are evolved. 

Every item in the test is correlated against every 
Cycle IA subtest, including those subtests carried un 
changed from Cycle I. On the basis of these biserial 
correlations, items are dropped from or added to 
subtests, primarily to increase the independence of 
subtests, though saturation is given consideration. 
This step results in Cycle II empirical subtests 
Cycle II subtests are scored, correlated with each 
other, and correlated with every item. Again, items 
may be dropped and added to increase the inde- 
pendence and/or saturation of subtests. This step re- 
sults in Cycle III subtests. And so on, until no further 
changes are called for. 

In the first test to which this method was applied, 
an Air Force Biographic Inventory, saturations of the 
nine Cycle III subtests ranged from .42 to .78. Inter- 
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correlations of Cycle III subtests ranged from — .25 
to .34. 


4:30 pm Relative predictive efficiency of multiple 
regression and unique pattern techniques. J. A. 
Tucker, Jr., Human Resources Research Center, 
Mather Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: It has been advocated that data can best be 
classified by being broken down into its basic or 
ultimate sub-strata. It is also theoretically possible 
that data so treated can be used predictively against 
a dependent criterion. This study was an empirical 
investigation of the predictive merit of the “unique 
pattern” technique and an inquiry into its most ef- 
ficient use. 
SUBJECT: Two independent groups of subjects were 
used in the experiment. The first group was 1,570 
Air Force pilot trainees. The second was 1,204 airman 
clerk-typist trainees. A dichotomous Pass/Fail cri- 
terion was used with the first group; a continuous 
final grade criterion was used with the second. The 
predictive variables were from the Aircrew and Air- 
man Classification Batteries respectively. 

PROCEDURE: For each analysis, experimental and cross- 

validation samples were used. The experimental 

sample was used in developing beta weights for the 
multiple regression technique and unique pattern 
values for the unique pattern technique. These weights 
and values were applied to the scores of the subjects 
in the cross-validation sample. The correlation be- 
tween predicted score and actual score was then ob- 
tained. Comparison of the relative magnitude of the 
coefficients obtained by the two methods was made. 

Numerous test combinations were investigated. Since 

unique pattern values were obtained using varying 

units on the score axis, coefficients obtained using the 

different units were compared. s 

RESULTS: 1. In general, the multiple regression method 

gave the more accurate predictions though the pat- 

terns did very well. 

2. A small number of patterns (9 through 32, say) 
gives as accurate predictions as a larger number and 
permits the use of smaller samples. 

3. Qualitative variables are easily usable with the 
pattern technique. 


4:45 pm The relative efficacy and economy of var- 
ious test selection methods. Harry H. HARMAN 
and Paut S. Dwyer, Personnel Research Section, 
AGO. (Sponsor, Harry H. Harman) 

PROBLEM : To study the various methods available for 

the selection of tests from a larger battery which will 

approximate the validity of the total battery. The 
specific purpose of the present study is a determination 
of the efficacy and economy of various methods of 
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accomplishing this reduction in size of the test battery. 
PROCEDURE: The development and solution of the prob- 
lem of test selection are approached by both theoreti- 
cal and empirical means. The mathematical and sta- 
tistical theories underlying the various test selection 
methods are considered, together with an appraisal of 
the operating feasibility of these methods, and appli- 
cations to specific problems are made. 

RESULTS: The study includes a review of standard 
techniques which have been available for making the 
selection of such subsets of tests. It also proposes 
several new methods which are more useful than 
present techniques in certain types of problems. Fin- 
ally, it indicates modifications of the standard tech- 
niques which are more compact, easier to compre- 
hend, shorter, and as a result, much less expensive. 


TEST ITEM STATISTICS 
8 :50-9 :50 AM, Tuesday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 
Psychometric Society’s program. ) 
FACTORIAL STUDIES 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 
Psychometric Society’s program.) 
STATISTICAL METHOD 
11:10-12:10 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 
Psychometric Society’s program.) 
SYMPOSIUM: THE RELATION OF 
ABILITIES TO INTELLIGENCE 
1:40-3:50 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 
Psychometric Society’s program.) 
SYMPOSIUM: REASONING ABILITIES 
4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society. See 


Psychometric Society’s program.) 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 
15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 
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DIVISION ON CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


10 :00-11:00 AM, Friday, Club Room 8 


SYMPOSIUM: DIFFICULTIES ENCOUN- 
TERED IN APPLYING THEORIES TO 
RESEARCH IN PERSONALITY AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHILDREN 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
(Co-sponsored with Division 8. See 
Division 8’s program.) 
DINNER, BUSINESS MEETING, AND 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
7:00 PM, Friday, West Room 
ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Toastmaster 


RoBperT R. Sears. Aggression and Dependency in 
Young Children. 


SYMPOSIUM: NEW LIGHT ON THE COR- 
RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL CLASS 
AND RATE OF INTELLECTUAL 
GROWTH 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Bal Tabarin 
(Co-sponsored with Division 15.) 
C. Orson, Chairman 
Participants: Joun E. ANDERSON, RAyMonp B. Cat- 
TELL, and Ropert Hess. 
MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 
9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


IrvinGc D. Lorce, Chairman 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT I 
8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Jade Room 


Harotp E. Jones, Chairman 


8:50 am The role of oral deprivation and gratifica- 
tion in non-nutritive sucking. Leon J. YARRow, 
University of Colorado. 

PROBLEM: To study the relationship between oral 

deprivation and gratification in the early feeding ex- 

periences of infants and the development of non- 
nutritive sucking behavior. 


SUBJECTS: Sixty-six children, 28 boys, and 38 girls, 
from the population of children participating in a 
longitudinal growth study at the Child Research 
Council. 

PROCEDURE: Data were obtained through interviews 
with the mothers at repeated intervals during the 
infancy and childhood of the subjects. To avoid 
retrospective errors, only behavior and events which 
occurred within six months of the time of the inter- 
view were included in the study. The interviews 
covered a variety of aspects of psychological de- 
velopment. Data relevant to this study were: number 
of minutes on the breast or bottle during each feed- 
ing, age of weaning from the breast, age of weaning 
from the bottle, reaction to weaning from the breast 
or bottle, age at which thumbsucking was first ob- 
served, conditions under which and frequency with 
which thumbsucking occurred, age at which thumb- 
sucking was discontinued. 

RESULTS: There were statistically significant differ- 
ences in incidence, severity, and duration of thumb- 
sucking between the children who had adequate and 
those who had inadequate sucking opportunities dur- 
ing early infancy. Those children who had inadequate 
opportunities for sucking during early infancy were 
the most severe thumbsuckers, and persisted in the 
habit for the longest time. The age of weaning 
from the bottle per se was found not to be signifi- 
cantly related to severity or duration of thumbsuck- 
ing. There was, however, a definite tendency for the 
late-weaned children to be the more severe thumb- 
suckers. The late-weaned children 
stronger frustration reactions at the time of weaning 
than the early-weaned children. Sex differences in 


also showed 


reaction to weaning were also found, girls’ showing 
more severe reactions. 

The implications of these findings for a theory of 
the role of deprivation and over-gratification on oral 
fixations will be discussed. 


9:10 Am 
the degree of attention (nurturance) given and 


An experimental study of the effects of 


the sex category of the attending person on the 
attention-seeking behavior of young children 
J. L. Gewirtz, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To investigate the attention-seeking be- 
havior of young children, using as independent vari- 
ables the degree of attention given the child, sex 
of the attending adult, sex of the child. 
Hypotheses involving the independent variables as 
differential stimulus conditions and as postulated in- 
dices of differential socialization experiences, are 
tested. 


and 
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suBJEcTS: 56 white, middle-class, University of 
Chicago Nursery children, including 28 boys and 28 
girls, aged 4-0 to 6-0. 

PROCEDURE: A 2 X 2X2 (degree of attention given 
child by sex of adult interactor by sex of child) 
design was used. Subjects within the sex groups 
were randomly assigned to one of the eight condi- 
tions (age controlled for each cell; 7 Ss per cell). 

Each child painted in an easel situation for one 
session (averaging 15 minutes) with an adult pres- 
ent. Under the high attention conditions, the set was 
that the adult would sit nearby and attend passively 
to all that the child did; under low attention condi- 
tions, the adult kept “busy.” All the initiations of 
the child were responded to under both, conditions. 
Each of four adults, 2 men and 2 women, served 
in one quarter of the sessions, half the time under 
each attention condition. 

Average observer reliability on the dependent 
variable (attention-seeking), based on observations 
by 3 pairs of independent observers on the behavior 
of 10 children, was 91%. 

RESULTS: (1) Interaction between sex of child and 
sex of interactor was found to be significant (P< 
.05) ; boys exhibited more initiations for attention to 
women than to men (6.7 to 1.5), and girls exhibited 
more initiations to men than to women (3.4 to 2.5). 

2. All children exhibited significantly (P< .05) 
more initiations for attention under conditions of 
low attention than under conditions of high atten- 
tion. 

(3) A significant relationship (r = .74, P < .001) 
was found between the direct initiations for attention, 
and spontaneous comments and questions, assumed to 
be indirect initiations for attention. (Slides) 


9:30 aM ~ Reactions of middle and lower class 
nursery school children to finger-paints “and 
crayons as a function of early habit training 
patterns. G. ALPEeR and Howarp T. 
BLANE, Clark University. 

This research starts from sociological findings that 
middle and lower class families differ markedly with 
respect to their child-training practices. Toilet-train- 
ing, for example, is typically begun at an earlier age 
by middle class parents and before the child is 
physiologically ready to comply with the coercive 
parental demands for cleanliness. Lower class parents 
are less demanding and more permissive. It was 
hypothesized that the effects of these differences would 
be directly measurable in children’s reactions to a 
material which requires getting dirty, namely, finger- 
paints. Materials such as crayons which do not 
necessitate smearing and soiling should fail to reveal 
class differences. 
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A preliminary report of the finger-painting results 
was made previously. Significant differences in the 
reactions of the middle and lower class children sup- 
ported the hypothesis that middle class children are 
made more “anxious” by the finger-painting situation 
than are lower class children. The present report deals 
with the crayon studies. 

Twenty middle class and twenty lower class nursery 
school children ‘were tested individually. Each child 
made three drawings: a “free” drawing; a picture of 
his family; and a picture of himself. Post-session 
behavior was also studied. Some 25 variables were 
measured. As was expected, most of the variables do 
not yield significant class differences. For example, 
with this medium there are no significant differences 
in time to accept the task, in use of warm vs. cold 
colors, in the use of space on the sheet, etc. That 
there is greater tension in the parent-child relationship 
of middle class children, however, is evidenced still: 
the family drawing is statistically more frequently 
mutilated by middle than by lower class children. 
This also occurred with the finger-paints. 

The theoretical framework of these findings will be 
discussed as well as suggestions for further research. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT II 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, Jade Room 
Harotp H. ANperson, Chairman 


10:00 am What can the child psychologist learn 
from childhood memories of adults? GrorceE R. 
Bacu, Carthay Kindergarten and Child Guidance 
Laboratory. 

PROBLEM: Analysands verbalize as if reliving re- 

pressed parent-child conflicts. “Cathartic relief” and 

symptom reduction are associated with this. In child 
psychology publications written by clinicians the 
assumption is frequently taken for granted that only 
clinically obtained childhood memories of adult pa- 
tients provide a valid basis for the foundation of 
principles of children’s personality development. It 
will be shown in this paper that this assumption seems 
unjustified on both theoretical and empirical grounds. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: From the records of fifty 

parents referred to intensive psychotherapy because 

they had conflicts with their children a few tran- 
scribed recordings of “reliving scenes” will be pre- 

sented to illustrate the following observations: (1) 

Psychotherapeutic variables and psychogenic variables 

are independent of each other. (2) The “relivings” 

of previously repressed social conflicts are highly 
selected. (3) The selection is determined by the 
nature of the present conflicts the parent has with his 
child. (4) The ameliorative symptom-relief supposedly 
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correlated to “reliving” is explainable on the basis of 
field principles of perception. (5) Preoccupation with 
childhood memories are perceptual defenses which 
afford perceptual distance from the anxiety-evoking 
present conflicts. (6) The quality of childhood mem- 
ories changes as the person’s life situations improve 
(without “reliving” ). 

CONCLUSIONS: The clinician’s couch is not a short 
cut to the discovery of significant variables of chil- 
dren’s personality development. There is no substitute 
for the slow but reliable experimental and longitudi- 
nal “life studies” of the important dynamics of 
parent-child relationships. Child psychologists must 
empirically check all generalized beliefs about “pre- 
ventive psychiatry.” 


10:20 am’ An investigation of the effects of the sex 
category of the interacting adult, chronological 
age (6, 8, and 10), and sex of child, on aggres- 
sive (hostile) behavior in doll play. ALBErt J. 
Caron and J. L. Gewirtz, University of Chi- 
cago. (Sponsor, J. L. Gewirtz) 

PROBLEM: To investigate the doll play aggression of 
young children, involving as independent variables 
sex of interacting adult, sex of child, and age of 
child. Hypotheses involving the independent variables 
as differential stimulus conditions and as postulated 
indices of differential socialization experiences, are 
tested. 

sUBJECTS: 48 white, middle-class, Jewish children of 

a Chicago community center. Eight boys and eight 

girls at each of ages 6, 8, and 10 were studied. 

PROCEDURE: A 2 X 2 X 3 (sex of interactor by sex of 

child by age of child) design was used. The subjects 

participated in 2 standard 15-minute doll-play sessions 
several days apart. A standard doll family and 6-room 
realistically organized doll house were used. Half 
the children of each sex in each age group interacted 
with a man interactor and half with a woman, accord- 
ing to random assignation (4 Ss per cell). Each 
interactor followed a standard interaction procedure. 

Observation categories, successfully used in earlier 

studies relating to aggressive-hostile behavior in doll 

play, were employed. Observer agreement, based on 

a total of 5 hours of simultaneous observation by 3 

pairs of observers on the play of 12 children, was 

92%. The dependent variable studied was the per- 

centage of relationship of aggressive behavior to all 

other behaviors in doll play. 

RESULTS: (1) Interaction between the variables, sex 

of child and age of child, was found to be significant 

(P < .03); boys were significantly (P < .01) more 

aggressive than girls at age six, which difference 
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was not present at ages eight and ten. There was a 
significant increase (P < .01) in aggressive behavior 
between girls at ages six and eight. 

(2) An interaction trend (P<.20) was found 
between the variables, sex of child and sex of inter- 
acting adult; boys tended to emit a greater percentage 
of aggressive responses with the man than with the 
woman (25 to 15), while girls tended to emit the same 
percentage of aggressive responses with both the man 
and the woman (13.2 to 13.7). 

(3) Boys tended to be more aggressive than girls 
(P< .12). (Slides) 


10:40 am The expression of feelings of security 
and insecurity in children’s drawings. WILLIAM 
E. Martin, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM : To determine the differences between draw- 
ings ‘of children identified as most and least secure. 
suBjJects: Thirty-one children in the kindergarten, 
first and second grades of a university laboratory 
school, identified as most or least secure in their 
respective groups on at least one of three criteria: 
Wolff Security Test; 
Rating Scale; teachers’ nominations. 
PROCEDURE: Each child so selected was asked to draw 
a picture of his family. These drawings were pre- 
sented to a group of thirteen art students who rated 
each of them on a five-point scale for each of eleven 
characteristics suggested by Wolff as expressions of 
security: Concerning the drawings as a 


Prichard-Ojemann Behavior 


whole— 
symmetry; determination, continuity and pressure of 
strokes; expansiveness; degree to which graphic 
elements are centered. Concerning the individual fig- 
ures in the drawing—symmetry; sharpness and dis- 
tinctness of features; clarity of position of natural 
features ; activity. The extent to 
which the judges agreed in their ratings on each 
of the several scales was determined by computing the 
appropriate coefficients of equivalence. The signifi- 
cance of the difference between the mean ratings on 
each of the several scales for the drawings of “secure” 
and “insecure” children, as identified by each of the 


three criteria, was tested. 


expansiveness ; 


RESULTS: 1. The extent of agreement among the rat- 
ers for each of the 11 scales is indicated by coefficients 
of equivalence which ranged from .82 to .96. 

2. Only one significant difference in mean ratings 
was found: on the characteristic of expansiveness of 
individual figures between the drawings of children 
identified as most and least secure on the Prichard- 
Ojemann Rating Scale. The least secure children ex- 
hibited significantly more such expansiveness in their 
drawings than did the most secure children. (Slides) 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT III 
11:10-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Jade Room 
Beta L. Chairman 


11:10 am An analysis of the word definition errors 
of children. HERMAN Winter VA Hos- 
pital. 

PROBLEM: To determine the types of error made by 
children in defining vocabulary words and whether 
young children make different kinds of error re- 
sponses than do older children. 
suByects: 900 American school children, ranging in 
age from six through fourteen years, with 100 chil- 
dren at each year level about equally divided as to 
sex, and slightly above average in intelligence. 
PROCEDURE: The verbatim responses, i.e., each in- 
correct answer to every word of the Form L Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary Test, of the children were qualita- 
tively analyzed by means of a reliable sixfold classi- 
fication system. Critical ratio technique was employed 
to determine differences in responses between the 
younger and older children. 
RESULTS: (1) The “omit” or “don’t know” error is 
the type most frequently found at all ages and shows 
significant decline in older children. (2) The “wrong 
definition” kind of error is the second most frequently 
given and older children make this type significantly 
more often than do younger children. (3) The third 
kind of error response most often employed by chil- 
dren is the “clang” variety and this is significantly 
more often used by younger children. (4) The “mis- 
interpretation,” “incorrect demonstration,” and “repe- 
tition without explanation” types of error are the 
ones most infrequently used by children at all ages 
and evidence no real change in frequency of use with 
increasing age. (5) The errors of older children are 
very similar in type and frequency to those of normal 
adults. 


11:25 am A study of the development of responsibil- 
ity in children. Date B. Harris, KENNETH 
CrarK, and ArNoLp M. Rose, University of Min- 


nesota. 

PROBLEM : To investigate, by two instruments validated 
elsewhere, the development of responsibility in child- 
hood, and to discover what relationships obtain be- 
tween the number and nature of home duties and a 
sense of responsibility. 

suBjeEcts : 4,080 children from rural, town, and urban 
areas of Minnesota, ages 9 to 18 inclusive. 
PROCEDURE: Children responded to the Gough Re- 
sponsibility Scale (modified), an attitude-type test, 
and a schedule of home duties. Teachers recorded 
judgments for all children on Havighurst’s Check 


List for responsibility, a Thurstone-type rating sched- 
ule. 

RESULTS: Neither measure of responsibility showed 
appreciable age trends between 9 and 18 years. Girls 
score as slightly more responsible than boys at every 
age; this is particularly true for the teachers’ ratings. 
There are slight, but consistent differences between 
rural and urban children favoring the urban children. 
There is no relationship between number of home 
duties and measured responsibility, and there are 
few specific tasks which are associated with respon- 
sibility as measured in this study. In several samples 
of ten year olds, the correlation between the two 
criterion measures was quite low, of the order of 
r=.15 to .20. In several samples of fifteen year 
olds, the correlations were appreciably higher, being 
of the order of .45, generally. 


11:40 am Development of the sense of humor. 
MartHa WOLFENSTEIN, Yale Child Study 
Center. 

PROBLEM : To determine how the form and content of 

verbal joking vary with age; to gain insight into the 

role of humor in emotional development. 

suBjEcTs: 80 children between the ages of 5 and 12 

inclusive, 5 boys and 5 girls from each age level, in 

a New York City private school. 

PROCEDURE: Intensive interviews, supplemented by 

observations in group situations and teachers’ reports. 

RESULTS: The paper will apply developmental and 

dynamic theory to offer an integrated interpretation 

of the following findings: 

(1) Children under. 6 rarely knew ready-made 
jokes, but invented their own. After 6, there was a 
rapid acquisition of ready-made jokes. 

(2) In the interview situation, for children under 
6, joking tended to be part of a total atmosphere of 
playfulness. From 6 to 11, children would repeat 
jokes as they would other items of learning. Between 
11 and 12, children protested that they could not 
repeat jokes without an over-all spontaneous atmos- 
phere of playfulness, which they could not produce 
in the interview situation. 

(3) Few riddles were told at 5. At six, the over- 
whelming majority of jokes told were riddles. The 
percentage declined from there on, reaching about 
one-third at 11 and 12. 

(4) Riddles were most frequently about the be- 
havior of a “moron.” Themes related to falling pro- 
vided the most frequent content. 

(5) With increasing age, the interplay between 
teller and listener was replaced by relations between 
characters in the joke (e.g., anecdotes replaced 
riddles). 
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(6) In the joking expression of aggression towards 
the listener, there was an increasing tendency with 
age to reduce the responsibility of the teller and to 
increase that of the listener. 

(7) In the warding off of anxiety by jokes, word 
play tended with age to replace a “counter-phobic 
approach.” 

(8) Up to 10, girls communicated more jokes than 
boys; after 10, this relation was reversed. 


11:55 am Age trends in sex identification as de- 
termined by a picture test. DonALL BrIELAND and 
LILLIAN NeEtson, University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: How accurately can children identify the 

sex of children who are approximately their own age ° 

and what factors are dominant as the basis for such 

identification ? 

suBJEcTS: 90 children enrolled in University of Min- 

nesota demonstration schools. CA 2% to 7. Above 

average in intelligence and socio-economic status. 

PROCEDURE: Ten photographs of pre-school children 

were drawn from the files and paired so that a boy 

and a girl were presented in each of the following 
five categories: clothed; nude, half view, front; nude, 
back view; nude full view front, sex appropriate hair 
style and somatotype; nude full view front, sex in- 
appropriate hair style and somatotype. None of the 
children pictured were known to the subjects. The 
pictures were presented to each child individually in 

a standard order by the school nurse. They were asked 

whether the child was a boy or girl and other relevant 

comments were noted. 

RESULTS: 1. The children made increasingly accurate 

identifications with age on each of the five pairs of 


DIVISION OF PERSONALITY 


STUDIES ON EMPATHY AND 
EXPRESSIVE TRAITS 


8 :50-9 :50 AM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
LAWRENCE O’KeE tty, Chairman 


8:50 am An investigation of some aspects of em- 
pathic behavior. Erwin Stncer, New York Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this investigation was the 

determination of the relationships among (1) an 

individual’s position within a social group, (2) his 
awareness of his position in the group and (3) his 
capacity and nature of empathic behavior. 

SUBJECTS: Twelve graduate students in psychology 

who knew each other for approximately one year and 
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pictures. 2. The back views involved the most hesita- 
tion and concern for the subjects. 3. Three times as 
many errors were made on the sex inappropriate 
pair of pictures as on the remainder of the series. 
4. For the children in every age group, comments 
indicated that hair style was the dominant cue, al- 
though the genitals were increasingly important as 
the determinant for the older groups. 5. Analysis of 
the data by CA and MA shows similar trends. 6. 
The test was easily administered to children at these 
ages and resulted in no special interest. 7. The errors 
made among the groups at all ages indicate marked 
individual differences in perception, even though the 
children had better than average opportunities for sex 
education. (Slides) 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOCIAL PREJUDICES DURING CHILD- 
HOOD—MEASUREMENT, PRE- 
DICTION, AND CONTROL 


10 :00-12:10 PM, Wednesday, Bal Tabarin 
L. Kocn, Chairman 


Participants: FrRENKEL-BRUNSWIK, HELEN H. 
JENNINGS, and HiLpa Tasa. 


AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


who had ample and equal opportunity to mingle with 
each other. 

PROCEDURE: 1. The subjects were asked to indicate by 
forced ranking their order of preference for their 
associates in a defined social situation (social gather- 
ing). 

2. Subsequently they were asked to approximate 
how every other member of the group had filled out 
this sociometric preference list. 

3. The following indices were calculated: (a) Each 
subject’s popularity within the group; (b) The ad- 
equacy with which each subject perceived his stand- 
ing within the group; (c) The adequacy with which 
each subject approximated the preferences of his 
peers; (d) The extent to which each individual’s 


= 
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capacity to perceive the preferences of others varied 
with his personal preference for them. 

RESULTS: 1. There was a positive but not significant 
association between an individual’s popularity and his 
tendency to perceive the preferences of those whom 
he preferred more than those whom he preferred less. 

2. There appeared a markedly negative and almost 
significant association between an individual’s pop- 
ularity and his ability to perceive accurately his stand- 
ing within the group. 

3. A highly significant negative association was 
revealed between a subject’s ability to assess ad- 
equately his own standing within a group and the 
extent to which he tended to perceive more sharply 
the preferences of those whom he preferred than 
those for whom he cared less. More directly stated: 
the more closely a person tended to empathize (as 
here defined operationally) with those whom he pre- 
ferred, the less was he aware of his actual position 
within the group as a whole. 

4. These results are consistent with and explain- 
able in terms of certain psychoanalytic theoretical 


constructs. 


9:05 am Explicit forecasting of strangers’ interests 
from expressive behavior. N. L. Gace, University 
of Illinois. 


PROBLEM: The hypotheses tested were these: After 


brief observations of expressive behavior, the ability 
of judges to predict strangers’ interests is (a) better 
than chance, or a specified stereotype, will produce, 
(b) general over items and strangers, (c) related to 
the judges’ effectiveness in interpersonal relationships. 
PROCEDURE: Four independent trials of the following 
design were completed: Six strangers were brought 
singly before a group of judges. Each stranger per- 
formed five expressive acts, such as building a house 
of cards. The stranger left the room and filled out the 
first few pages of the Kuder Preference Record. The 
judges answered the same questions as they predicted 
the strangers would, and, also, in trials 3 and 4, 
“naturally” and according to their stereotype of 
male and female education majors at the given uni- 
versity. Six scores for the judges were obtained by 
various pairings of the strangers’ and judges’ re- 
sponses. 

SUBJECTS: Judges in the four trials were either under- 
graduates in education or high school seniors. The 
strangers, different for each trial, were undergrad- 
uates in education, three male and three female. 
RESULTS: Generality of the prediction scores and 
items over strangers yielded corrected odd-even coef- 
ficients from .53 to .78. Prediction score means were 
significantly better than chance but worse than the 
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stereotype allowed. The latter finding led to an ex- 
amination of the substantially positive intercorrela- 
tions among prediction, stereotype, similarity, rigidity, 
projection, and self-typicality scores. These scores 
correlated meaningfully with various sociometric 
rankings in the high school class. 

CONCLUSIONS: The process of judging strangers de- 
pended on “perseverative conventionality.” As an 
exploration of social perception the study has implica- 
tions for the understanding of interpersonal relation- 
ships. 


9:20 am Analysis of the role of physiognomic cues 
in personality assessment. THomas E. NicHoLs 
and KENNETH R. HaAmmonp, University of 
Colorado. (Sponsor, Kenneth R. Hammond) 

PROBLEM: (1) To investigate personality differences 

between persons rated reliably vs. persons rated un- 

reliably on physiognomic cues. 

(2) To evaluate the role of physiognomic cues in 
a personnel selection program. 

SUBJECTS: Sixty candidates for positions as highway 

patrolmen; forty-five highway patrolmen; twenty- 

seven psychology students. 

PROCEDURE: Photographs of the sixty candidates were 

rated on “general impression” by twenty-seven stu- 

dents. Persons so rated were divided into two sub- 
groups: (1) those who received rating-frequency 

scores significantly different from chance, and (2) 

those who did not. Correlations between ratings of 

“general impression” and scores received by the 

candidates on three assessment tests were computed 

for the total group and the two sub-groups. Inter- 
correlations between test scores were computed sep- 
arately for the two candidate sub-groups. 

Photographs of forty-five patrolmen were rated and 
the ratings divided into two sub-groups as above. 
Thirty patrolmen were successful and fifteen were 
unsuccessful as patrolmen. Correlations between 
photograph ratings and success were computed for 
the total group and the two sub-groups. 
CONCLUSIONS: Test intercorrelations were significantly 
different for candidates reliably rated on “good im- 
pression” vs. candidates unreliably rated. Thus, reli- 
ability of physiognomic ratings may be systematically 
related to certain personality variables. This system- 
atic covariation of physiognomic characteristics with 
personality characteristics may be a source of per- 
sonality rating unreliability. 

The correlation between “general impression” and 
success on the assessment program was not signif- 
cantly different from the correlation between “general 
impression” and success as a patrolman. Physiognomic 


cues bore the same relation to success both on the 
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job and on the evaluated selection program. The 
method used made explicit both the proper and the 
actual role of physiognomic cues. Therefore, a method 
is provided for evaluating physiognomic cues as a 
source of systematic and/or unsystematic error in 
personality rating procedures. 


9:35 AM Personality style and perceptual choice. 
FRANK Barron, Bryn Mawr College. 
PROBLEM : To determine the relationship between per- 
sonality style and certain modes of perceptual choice 
as they are expressed in preferences for line drawings 
and for paintings. 
SUBJECTS: Forty male candidates for higher degrees 
(generally the doctorate) in a variety of graduate and 
professional schools in a large university. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject was given the Artist Scale 
of the Welsh Figure Preference test, and on the 
basis of his performance was assigned to either of 
two groups (those whose preferences 
artists’, and those whose preferences were unlike 
artists’). The subjects were also asked to indicate 
their degree of liking for each of 105 postcard-size 
reproductions in color of famous paintings. In addi- 
tion, the subjects selected from a list of 279 adjectives 
those which seemed to describe themselves. 
RESULTS: The subjects were clearly separated into 
two groups, A and S, representing two antithetical 
types of perceptual preferences. Group S was char- 
acterized by a choice of what is stable, regular, 
balanced, predictable, clear-cut, traditional, and fol- 


resembled 


lowing some general abstract principle, which in 
human affairs is personified as authority. Group A 
vas characterized by a choice of what is unstable, 
asymmetrical, unbalanced, whimsical, rebellious 
against tradition, and at times seemingly irrational, 
disordered, and chaotic. 

An item analysis of the adjective self-descriptions 
was carried out, and the following adjectives proved 
characteristic (p less than .05) of each group: 

Group S: contented, gentle, conservative, unaf- 
fected, patient, and peaceable. 

Group A: gloomy, loud, unstable, bitter, cool, dis- 
satisfied, pessimistic, emotional, irritable, and pleas- 
ure-seeking. (Slides) 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT I 
10 :00-11 :00 AM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 


R. HAmMMonpD, Chairman 


10:00 am The effects of increased observation upon 
the accuracy of prediction. Donatp W. MAcKIN- 
non, University of California. 
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In both the OSS assessment program and in the 
Michigan study of clinical psychologists there were 
indications that the accuracy of predictions based on 
subjective weighing of evidence did not increase be- 
yond a certain point as more information was made 
available to assessors. A further study of this paradox 
was made in connection with an intensive assessment 
of 80 students in their final year of graduate work. 

The students, drawn from 14 teaching departments 
of the University, were assessed in groups of ten ovet 
a weekend period extending from Friday afternoon to 
Sunday afternoon. 

Before assessment each student was rated by his in 
structors on three variables: (1) Potential success in 
his field, (2) Originality as a scholar, (3) Soundness 
as a person. 

Each student was independently rated on the same 
variables and also on his likeability by six assessors, 
these ratings being made on three different occasions: 
(1) at the end of the first evening of assessment, 
(2) at the end of the assessment period, and (3) ap 
proximately two weeks later. 

Initial, terminal, and final assessment staff rating's 
correlated with departmental ratings as follows: Po 
tential success: 38, .48, .57; Originality: .21, .35, 
.51; Soundness: .43, .38, .40 

These findings are discussed in relation to the prob- 
lem of the effect of increasing assessment data upon 
the prediction of criteria. 

Initial liking, as well as changes in liking of sub 
jects during assessment, as indicated by individual 
assessors, is also analyzed in relation to the problem 
of predicting the criteria. 


10:15 am 
and cognitive measures to the assessment of per- 

and academic RicHarp S. 
CRUTCHFIELD, Swarthmore College. 

Eighty graduate students in their final year of 
PhD work at the University of California were in- 
tensively assessed at the Institute of Personality As 
sessment and Research. Each student, selected from 


The contribution of certain perceptual 


sonality success. 


one of 14 departments, principally of social or natural 
science, was rated by his department on three criteria: 
(1) Potential success in his field, (2) Originality, 
(3) Soundness as a person. Similar ratings as well as 
ratings of additional personality characteristics were 
made by the assessment staff. 

The overall objectives of the study were (1) to 
determine the relationships of various personality 
characteristics to the above criteria of academic suc- 
cess and professional promise, (2) to develop tech- 
niques for the prediction of these criteria, and (3) to 
study the interrelationships among personality vari 
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ables included in the large-scale assessment program. 

A part of the assessment program which is here 
reported consisted in the application of approximately 
twenty perceptual and cognitive tests, from which 
were derived a considerably larger number of meas- 
ures of individual differences in cognitive and percep- 
tual functioning. Illustrative tests were: Insight puz- 
zles, Gottschaldt figures, masked words, perception of 
upright in darkness, autokinetic movement, perception 
of ambiguous line movement, adaptation-level shift in 
weight judgment, kinesthetic after-effect, size con- 
stancy, persistence of set in multiple-choice learning, 
Street Gestalt pictures, flexibility in idea classification, 
spatial relationships, and concept formation. 

Statistical analysis of the perceptual and cognitive 
measures in respect to the criteria of academic suc- 
cess and personality yielded a number of highly 
significant relationships. Both linear and curvilinear 
relationships were discovered. Composites of meas- 
ures predictive of the various criteria were con- 
structed and their validity examined. 

On the basis of these empirical findings, inferences 
are made regarding the relevance of certain per- 
sonality patterns to academic success, and the relation 
of perceptual functioning to other aspects of per- 
sonality. 


10:30 am 

acter. Ropert F. Pecx, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To determine the central factors in the 
moral motivation and behavior of American adoles- 


Psychodynamic factors of moral char- 


cents. 

suBJEcTS: 34 adolescents in “Prairie City” studied 
from 1942-1949, when they were sixteen; divided 
equally by sex; and ranging from “poor” to “ex- 
cellent” on measures of moral character. 

PROCEDURE: This report is one aspect of a broader, 
two-year study. Repeated interviews, projectives, 
sociometrics, IQ tests, questionnaires, and measures of 
moral behavior were used. A staff of eight made an 
intensive case study of each subject, and rated S on 
30 personality variables considered relevant to moral 
behavior. The average inter-judge correlation on all 
traits for all cases was .74 + .02 P.E. The reliability 
of the pooled rating of eight judges on any variable 
was .96. These ratings were factor-analyzed to dis- 
cover the “primary factors” that account for moral 
behavior. 

RESULTS: The system has three orthogonal vectors, 
with a fourth cluster of variables which could be 
called a non-orthogonal factor lying half-way between 
two of the prime vectors. Factor “A” appears to be 
a “social conformity” factor, representing a willing- 
ness to follow the expectations of parents, peers, and 
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society. “B” is a “guilt-laden hostility” factor, loaded 
on guilt about impulse, hostility to mother, rejection 
of father’s expectations, and covert hostility to op- 
posite-sex peers. Interestingly, it suggests strong con- 
flict and repression of sexuality, almost in the classic 
“Oedipal” pattern, though no ratings were made on 
sexual attitudes, per se. “C” is a “warm spontaneity” 
factor, loaded highest on empathy, spontaneity, posi- 
tive feeling toward father, and absence of guilt feel- 
ings. “D,” defined by variables loaded highly on both 
“A” and “C,” is a global complex of intelligence, ac- 
curacy of perception, emotional maturity, rationality 
of behavior, and consideration for other people. It 
suggests that these components of “moral maturity” 
tend to develop—or fail to develop—together. 


10:45 am A study of perception as influenced by 
conflict. THERON ALEXANDER, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: To predict from projective data certain 
perceptions of stimuli which may be associated with 
specific conflict areas. 
SUBJECTS: Projective test data were obtained from 
thirty-five subjects ranging in age from 20 to 38 
years. This study is part of other research on conflict 
as related to individual status in groups. This latter 
research is carried on under a grant from the Uni- 
versity Research Council. 
METHODOLOGY: Seven pictures of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test were given to the subjects. In addi- 
tion to this series, one experimental p.cture was used 
from another series developed in research done under 
the Committee on Human Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The data from the seven pictures 
of the Thematic Apperception Test were analyzed 
according to methods developed in this research for 
the Committee. The predominant areas of conflict 
were determined. From this information predictions 
were made about the perceptive responses to the ex- 
perimental picture. The predictions from the TAT 
were then compared with the actual responses to the 
experimental picture. 
RESULTS: The accurate predictions about responses to 
the experimental stimuli exceeded chance at the one 
per cent level of significance. 
CONCLUSIONS: These successful predictions indicate 
that there is a relationship between certain conflict 
areas shown in projective data and specific types of 
perceptions. Further, if certain conflict areas are used 
for bases of predictions and a significant number of 
these predictions are verified then the information 
on which predictions were based must be valid and 
associated with the perceptions. (Slides) 
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PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT II 
11:10-12:10 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
Rex Co Chairman 


11:10 am Differences in personality traits between 
alcoholic and nonalcoholic subjects. PETER J. 
Hampton, Western Reserve University. 

PROBLEM: This investigation was undertaken as one 
of a number of pilot studies in preparation for the 
development of a “compulsive alcoholic” key for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. In 
particular this study was designed to compare a group 
of alcoholics with a group of comparable nonalcoholics 
on the MMPI with the idea of selecting, on the basis 
of the comparison, those items from the test with 
respect to which statistically significant differences 
between alcoholics and nonalcoholics might be found. 
suBJEcTS: The subjects used in this study consisted of 
84 male alcoholics and a comparable group of 84 male 
nonalcoholics. Criteria used for inclusion of subjects 
in the experimental group were as follows: (1) 
membership in Alcoholics Anonymous, (2) pro- 
nouncement by one or more psychiatrists that the 
subject was an alcoholic, and (3) hospitalization 
and/or commitment to jail for alcoholism; while the 
criteria used for inclusion of subjects in the control 
group were: (1) inapplicability to control subjects of 
the three criteria used for the selection of experi- 
mental subjects, (2) subject’s own statement that 
he was not an alcoholic, and (3) close approximation 
in age, intelligence, education, and socio-economic 
level of control subjects to experimental subjects. 
PROCEDURE: The MMPI was administered to both 
alcoholics and nonalcoholics under as nearly similar 
conditions as possible. The data thus obtained were 
subjected to the following comparisons: (1) mean 
scores for each one of the 9 personality variables on 
the MMPI for the two groups were compared with 
each other and tests of significance applied; (2) per- 
centages of alcoholics and nonalcoholics responding 
deviantly to each one of the 566 items on the MMPI 
were compared and tests of significance applied. 

RESULTS: Significant differences in mean scores were 

found with respect to all scales on the MMPI between 

alcoholic and nonalcoholic subjects. Critical ratios 
range from 3.63 for Hypomania to 10.65 for Psycho- 
pathic Deviate. The trend for all the scales is in the 
direction expected—that is, for greater maladjust- 
ment on the part of alcoholics. The item analysis 
revealed 125 items with respect to which statistically 
significant differences (critical ratios of 2.00 or 
more) were found between alcoholics and nonalcohol- 
ics. Of these items 42 were buffer items, leaving a 
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total of 83 critical items. Deviant answers were 
given significantly more frequently by alcoholics 
than by nonalcoholics to statements indicative of 
neurotic tendency (21 items), psychopathic tend- 
ency (15 items), psychasthenic tendency (14 items), 
hypomanic tendency (12 items), schizoid tendency 
(12 items) and homoerotic tendency (9 items). 


11:25 am _ Level of aspiration behavior of asthmatic 
children compared with the goal level setting of 
the mother for her child. Louis D. Conen and 
SuE WarREN LittLe, Duke University. 

PROBLEM: In a study of the differences in level of 
aspiration behavior of asthmatic and non-asthmatic 
children the mother’s goal setting for her child was 
compared with the child’s goal setting for himself. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Utilizing a simple dart 
shooting task a group of 30 asthmatic children was 
compared with a control group of 30 children matched 
for age, intelligence, school placement, and _ socio- 
economic status. The mother of each child was re- 
quired to write simultaneously, but unknown to the 
child, the score she expected her child to earn on 
each of a series of 20 trials. 

RESULTS: The asthmatic children set high positive 

goals (average discrepancy score = D = 1.853) re- 

liably higher (better than 1% confidence level) than 
the positive goal setting of the control children. 

(D = .931) 

The mothers of the asthmatic children set high 
positive goals (D = 1.508) for their children, reliably 
higher (better than 1%. confidence level) than the 
low positive goals set by the control children’s mothers 
for them. (D = .136) 

The mothers of the children did not 
differ reliably in their goal setting for their children 
from the goals the asthmatic children set for them- 
selves. 

The mothers of the control set goals 
reliably lower (better than 1% confidence level) for 
their children than the 
themselves. 
CONCLUSIONS: The high positive goal setting of the 
asthmatic children conforms to results previously re- 
ported for asthmatic adults. 

The differences in the goal setting of the mothers 
for their children are striking. One explanation is that 
the asthmatic children’s mothers are more ego in- 
volved in the tasks of their children than the control 
children’s m thers and are therefore not as able to 
use judgment in their goal statements. This does not 
explain, however, the height of the goal statements 
of the asthmatic children’s mothers. Further explana- 
tions and research suggestions are offered. 


asthmatic 


children 


control children set for 
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11:40 Am The Prosthetic Reaction Test (PRT). 
SIDNEY FISHMAN and ApAssA WHITMAN, New 
York University. 

PROBLEM: To develop a test to reflect the psycho- 
logical adjustment of arm amputees in four major 
areas: (1) Ability to face reality, (2) Need for 
independence, (3) Ability to accept amputee status, 
and (4) Feelings of security. 
suBJEcTs: Two samplings have been used to date in 
the development of the “PRT.” (1) A group of 12 
arm amputees from the New York area who were 
accustomed to wearing some sort of prosthetic de- 
vice: a hook, a passive hand, or an active hand. (2) 
A group of 82 arm amputees comprising a nation- 
wide selection who were also accustomed to wearing 
prosthetic devices. 
PROCEDURES: Multiple choice items and a scoring sys- 
tem were developed for a series of illustrations of 
nine frustrating situations based on the free re- 
sponses to these situations given by the 12 arm am- 
putees. It was possible to check the congruence of 
these multiple choice statements with the original 
freely expressed attitudes and clinical interview data 
which were collected prior to this study. 

In an attempt to validate the test, it was admin- 
istered to 82 amputees who were participants in a 
90.day field study. During this time criterion infor- 
mation was gathered by means of questionnaires con- 
cerning the subject’s use of a prosthesis, his experi- 
ences with it, as well as inforimation concerning his 
general experiences prior to the time of the study. 
These criterion data were analyzed by independent 
psychologists in an effort to determine the psycho- 
logical adjustment of each amputee in terms of the 
four areas measured by the PRT. The clinical judg- 
ments made were then compared with the total scores 
on the test for the ten best adjusted and the tem most 
poorly adjusted amputees. 

RESULTS: 1. 70% of the rankings of the best and 

most poorly adjusted subjects were in agreement with 

the test scores achieved by the subjects. 

2. The PRT is scorable in such a way to reflect 
the adjustment of an arm amputee in four major 
areas. 

3. The PRT shows promise and indicates the 
need for further research with a more representative 
sanple and better validation criteria. (Slides) 


11:55 am Personality factors and performance un- 
der stress in schizophrenics. MARVIN WALDMAN, 
Worcester State Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To investigate personality variables asso- 

ciated with performance on a psychomotor task un- 

der stressful and non-stressful conditions. 


SUBJECTS: Twenty schizophrenic men between the 
ages of twenty to forty years. 

PROCEDURE: Each subject operated a pursuitmeter, 
which simulates the controls of an airplane. The 
subjects performed under stressful and non-stressful 
conditions. The Rorschach test was administered to 
each subject in a separate session. The following 
hypotheses derived from a previous study of nor- 
mal men were applied to a group of male schizo- 
phrenic subjects. 

(1) Performance on the pursuitmeter under non- 
stress conditions is positively related to a score com- 
puted from the following three Rorschach factors: 
number of responses, average time of first response, 
and “drive score.” High number of responses, fast 
average time of first response and high “drive score” 
are considered to reflect an active responsivity to- 
ward environment. 

(2) A score computed from different Rorschach 

factors is associated with performance under stress- 
ful conditions. These factors are W%, Dd%, and 
the ratio of form-dominant to form-subordinate re- 
sponses. Low W%, high Dd%, and a greater number 
of form-dominant than form-subordinate responses 
are each genetically late in appearance and seem to 
reflect in common a capacity to control or regulate 
one’s relations with the environment. 
RESULTS: Factors indicative of active responsivity to 
the environment are not associated with performance 
in this group of schizophrenic subjects. However, 
for the same group of schizophrenic subjects, per- 
formance under stress was found to be related with 
the “control” or “regulating” factors (p = .004). 

Thus control or regulating factors are related to 
performance under stress conditions in both normal 
and schizophrenic subjects. The hypothesis that ac- 
tive responsivity is related to performance on this 
task under non-stressful conditions is not confirmed. 


( Slides) 

LUNCHEON, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
12 :10—1 :30 PM, Friday, Club Room 8 
SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
IN INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 


Ross STAGNER, Chairman 


Participants: Danie. J. Levinson, G. M. GILReRt, 
and Otto KLINEBERG. 
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SYMPOSIUM: DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNT- 
ERED IN APPLYING THEORIES TO 
RESEARCH IN PERSONALITY 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHILDREN 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
(Co-sponsored with Division 7.) 
Vincent Now is, Chairman 


Participants: Rocer G. Barker, ELse FRENKEL- 
BRUNSWIK, MERRILL Rorr, and JoHN WHITING. 


SYMPOSIUM: AMERICAN CULTURE AND 
AMERICAN PERSONALITY 


1 :-40-3 :50 PM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
ABRAHAM H. Mastow, Chairman 


Participants: WALTER WEIssKopF (economist), AL- 
FRED McC.unc Lee (sociologist), OTto KLINE- 
BERG, NATHAN LeitTes, and MARTHA WOLFEN- 
STEIN. 


SYMPOSIUM: ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE 
BEHAVIOR IN PERSONALITY 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


4 00-6 :00 PM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
CHARLES E. Oscoop, Chairman 


Participants: Weston A. BousFieLp, HArRoLp 
Guetzkow, O. Hospart Mowrer, and RALPH K. 
W BITE. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 


8:00 PM, Saturday, Ball Room 


J. McV. Hunt. A Program of Research in 
Psychot'verapy 


PERSONALITY DYNAMICS 
10 :00-11 :00 AM, Sunday, Ballroom 
DonaLp W. MacKinnon, Chairman 


‘0:00 am Recall of successes and failures related 
to differences in need for achievement. Joun W. 
ATKINSON, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: The interruption of tasks procedure has 

been utilized in a number of studies designed to 

show that experimentally induced ego-involvement 
influences the number of completed tasks (successes ) 
and incompleted tasks (failures) recalled. Different 
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mean recall trends have been reported where very 
similar experimental procedures have been employed. 

The purpose of the present study is to measure the 

strength of need for achievement of subjects in the 
interruption of tasks experiment conducted under 
different experimental conditions in order to show 
that the so-called “ego-involving” or “self-esteem 
threatening” instruction produces different recall 
trends in individuals who differ in strength of need 
for achievement. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Eighty-three male college 
students comprised three experimental groups. Pro 
cedure in the three groups differed only in the in 
structions given subjects concerning twenty tasks 
they were to perform. It is assumed that the three 
instructions (Relaxed, Task, Ego-orienting) varied 
the likelihood that subjects would perceive comple 
tion and incompletion as evidence of personal suc 
cess and failure. Following performance on the tasks, 
half of which were interrupted, subjects wrote imagi- 
native stories in response to four pictures. Finally, 
subjects were asked to recall the tasks they had per- 
formed. 

A measure of need achievement was obtained for 
each subject by means of scoring procedures devel 
oped by McClelland, Clark, Roby, and Atkinson in 
studies on the effect of experimentally induced 
achievement motivation on thematic apperception 
RESULTS: As instructions increase the likelihood that 
completion and incompletion will be perceived as evi 
dence of personal success and failure: (1) Subjects 
high in need achievement show a significant increase 
in recall of both completions and incompletions, and 
the Recall Difference (incompletions recalled minus 
completions recalled) increases near significantly. 
(2) Subjects low in need achievement show a sig 
nificant increase in recall of completions, a neat 
significant decrease in recall of incompletions, and 
the Recall Difference decreases significantly. 


10:15 am The drive reducing function of fantasy 
behavior. Seymour Fesnpacu, Yale University. 
Although fantasy behavior is of considerable theo 
retical and practical importance, little empirical work 
has been directed toward ascertaining its functional 
significance. Much attention and study has been 
given, in recent years, to the effects of ungratified 
needs upon fantasy expression. An unresolved and 
neglected problem, however, is the degree to which 
fantasy behavior satisfies these needs. It was pro 
posed to investigate this problem by experimentally 
inducing aggression, eliciting fantasy material, and 
subsequently measuring the strength of the aggres 
sive drive. Approximately 260 students .in eleven gen- 
eral psychology classes from a large metropolitan 
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college participated in the experiment. Eight classes 
were subjected to insulting comments by the experi- 
menter at the beginning of the class hour. Three 
classes, the Non-Insult group, received a friendly 
introduction designed to gain their cooperation. Sub- 
sequent to the initial comments, four Thematic Ap- 
perception Test cards were administered by means of 
slides to the Non-Insult group and to five of the 
insulted classes. The Insult Fantasy group produced 
more aggressive stories than the Non-Insult group. 
The remaining insulted classes were given tasks 
which afforded little or no opportunity for fantasy, 
each class receiving a different task. The insulted sub- 
jects who were given the opportunity to express hos- 
tility in fantasy were later consistently and signifi- 
cantly less aggressive than similar subjects who were 
given non-fantasy tasks. In general, the results sup- 
port the hypothesis that fantasy behavior may serve 
to reduce motivation. 

This experiment was conducted with the support 
of a United States Public Health Service Research 
Fellowship grant. 


10:30 am Unconscious conception of parental fig- 
ures as a factor influencing perception of time. 
SEYMOUR FISHER and Ruopa LEE FISHER, 
Houston VA Hospital and Houston Jewish Vo- 
cational Service. 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that the more an 

individual unconsciously perceives his parents as 

dominating and controlling the more he overvalues 

time, perceives it as precious, “doled out.” This im- 

plies that individuals perceiving the parental figures 

as dominating should overestimate time intervals 

(see them as having greater value than they really 

do) more than individuals who do not perceive the 

parents as dominating. Se 
suBJEcTts: Fifty-five hospital employees: twenty- 
seven men; twenty-eight women. Median age twenty- 
eight. 

PROCEDURE: Six pictures depicting parent-child re- 

lations and the Rorschach so-called “Father” and 

“Mother” cards (IV, VII) were used to evaluate 

unconscious conception of the parents. Subjects re- 

lated stories about the pictures. They responded to 
the Rorschach cards in the usual way. Two raters, 
jointly and on a blind basis, evaluated the combined 
data for each subject; and indicated the degree to 
which each parent was conceived of as dominating. 

Each subject estimated two time interval samples 
of thirty seconds, one minute, and three minutes. 

Each also estimated time required to compose two 

thematic stories and complete responding to each 

Rorschach card. Accuracy of estimate was tabulated 

for each subject. 
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CONCLUSIONS: (1) Definite and consistent indications 
were found that subjects unconsciously perceiving 
their parents as dominating are more likely than 
subjects who do not perceive their parents as domi- 
nating to overestimate thirty second intervals, one 
minute intervals, and length of time devoted to spe- 
cific test responses. 

(2) Underestimation of thirty second and one 
minute intervals and of time devoted to specific test 
responses is not meaningfully related to unconscious 
conception of the parents. 

(3) Estimation of the longer time interval of 
three minutes duration is not meaningfully related 
to unconscious conception of the parents. 


10:45 am The consistency of conceptual behavior 
as a function of certain proposed personality 
variables. WALTER GRUEN, University of IIli- 
nots. 

PROBLEM : Conceptualization processes, specifically the 
formation of hypotheses, are assumed to represent 
the re-evaluation of perceptions, so that individual 
or personality differences, as demonstrated in percep- 
tion, would also influence the former. Five variables 
are proposed, along which individuals may differ con- 
sistently in their restructurization of perceptions. 
These variables are assumed to determine the nature 
of the cognitive field or “map” at any moment: 
(1) Equatability, or the ability to achieve adequate 
representativeness of the cognitive map. 
Propensity for inner, subjective and 
Outer, environmental complexities, both defined 
as the sensitivity for complexities of the cog- 
nitive map. 
Organizational capacity, determining the degree 
of organization of the cognitive map. 
Interference factors, or availability of previous 
traces, which may cause intrinsic changes in 
cognitive maps. 
To demonstrate the consistent operation of these 
variables in the same individual, the variables were 
measured and compared in two widely differing tasks. 
suBJEcTs: 50 college sophomores. 
PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test was used, and some 
new scoring categories were set up to more clearly 
represent the above variables. These scores were com- 
pared with measures of map drawings of a stylus 
maze, obtained at different stages of the learning 
process. 

RESULTS: (1) Equatability as measured in the Ror- 
schach was not found to be related to any of 
the map variables. The independence of this 
dimension is therefore doubtful. 

(2) Propensity for inner complexities was signifi- 

cantly related to more efficient conceptualization 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


‘ 
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of the maze on paper in the beginning of the 
task. 

(3) Propensity for outer complexities was related 
to the ability to draw larger map patterns at the 
beginning. 

(4) Organizational capacity was related to a greater 
integration of the maze path in the map draw- 
ings at the beginning. 

(5) The reversal in the above-mentioned relation- 
ships towards the end of the learning process 
was attributed to interference factors, chiefly to 
a slackening of motivation for a non-challenging 
task. (Slides) 


PERSONALITY AND PERCEPTION 
11:10-12 :10 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
LAuNoR F. Carter, Chairman 


11:10 am The perceived size of coins in normal 
and hypnotically induced economic _ states. 
WayneE R. Asuiey, Ropert S. HARPER, and 
Dae L. Runyon, University of Oklahoma and 
Kuox College. (Sponsor, Robert S. Harper) 

The problem was to determine if the perceiver can 
contribute to the organization of his perceptions in 
a structured stimulus situation. 

Thirty Knox College students from relatively 
homogeneous socio-economic backgrounds volun- 
teered for each of the two phases of the experiment. 
Nine Ss who showed signs of experiencing visual 
hallucinations in the hypnotic state were selected for 
Phase I. Eight Ss reached this criterion in Phase II. 

Through the use of hypnosis, amnesia was induced 
in the Ss and “Rich” or “Poor” life histories sub- 
stituted. Each S adjusted a variable size spot of 
light so that it appeared to be equal to the remem- 
bered size of a penny, nickel, dime, or quarter 
(Phase I), or to the apparent size of a penny, nickel, 
dime, or quarter that actually was present (Phase II). 
In each phase each S made settings in the “Rich,” 
the “Poor,” and the normal states. In Phase II the 
Ss were also shown a slug from an electrical termi- 
nal box and, in both the “Rich” and “Poor” states, 
adjusted the spot to appear equal to the slug when 
they were told it was made of lead, silver, white gold, 
and platinum. 

The Ss, in the normal state, adjusted the light spot 
to be approximately equal to the physical size of the 
coins. In the “Poor” state the Ss’ settings were con- 
sistently larger than in the normal state, and in the 
“Rich” state the settings were consistently smaller. 
The size of the spot that was called equal to the slug 
increased as the cost of the metal increased. The 
conclusion was that the psychological organization 


(which is responsible for the wants, needs, interests, 
attitudes, values, etc.) of a person can contribute to 
the figural organization of his perceptions. 


11:25 am Attitude towards money, need, and meth- 
ods of presentation as determinants of percep- 
ticn of coins from six to ten years of age. BEr- 
NARD G. ROSENTHAL, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: 1. How do economic status and methods 
of presentation of coins effect perception of size of 
coins? 2. What attitudes toward money do rich and 
poor children have, and how are they related to per- 
ception of size of coins? 3. How do these above 
phenomena develop in rich and poor children from 
six to ten years of age? 
SUBJECTS: Sixty rich and sixty poor children from 
six to ten years of age. 
PROCEDURE: The child, seated 12” in front of a box, 
turns a dial to vary a circle of light on a screen of 
the box from 46” to 2%” in diameter. He makes a 
judgment of size of penny, nickel, dime, quarter, half 
dollar from ascending and descending positions. 
Method of average error was used to obtain esti- 
mates of size of coin. Judgments were made under 
the following conditions: memory; coin on hand; 
coin on glass; and aluminum disks. Order of presen 
tation of coins and order of presentation of above 
conditions were varied systematically. Analysis of 
variance design was utilized. A questionnaire was 
administered to each child to discover his values 
concerning money: what he would do with it; how 
he would spend it; what he thinks money will buy; 
his concept of rich and poor; etc. 
RESULTS: Results represent completion of analysis, 
only part of which was presented in paper delivered 
last year. Supplementary results: Rich 10 year olds 
estimates of size of coin significantly greater than 
poor 10’s while poor 6’s estimate size as significantly 
greater than rich 6’s. The rich do not change in per 
ceptual overestimation from 6 to 10; the poor show 
a gradual drop from 6 to 10, being higher than the 
rich at 10 and lower at 6. Overall effects: coin on 
hand estimated higher than coin on glass while alu- 
minum disk on glass estimated higher than coin on 
glass. Memory overestimation higher for poor than 
rich. 


11:40 am Some determinants of apparent size. 
JeroME S. Bruner and Joun S. Ropricues 
Harvard University. 

PROBLEM: Bruner and Goodman have reported in- 

creases in apparent sizes of coins as a function of 

their value, while Carter and Schooler, repeating 
their experiment with modifications, found no per- 
ceptual accentuation but only memory accentuation. 
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The object of the present experiment is to discover 
under what conditions the Bruner-Goodman accentu- 
ation effects occur and do not occur. 

suBJECcTS: 150 subjects, ages 9 to 12, made size 
judgments by the method of average error under 
various conditions. 

PROCEDURE: To investigate the differences between 
the Bruner-Goodman and Carter-Schooler proce- 
dures, and to study other possible determinants of 
apparent size, these conditions were investigated: 
(1) nature and value of the objects being judged: 
coins (penny, nickel, and quarter) and correspond- 
ingly large paper and metal discs, and luminous light 
(2) shape of the variable light stimulus 
adjusted by subject to equal the test objects: circu- 
lar (Carter-Schooler), nine-chorded ( Bruner-Good- 
six-chorded figures; (3) the subject’s 
set: for accuracy or for valuation; (4) position of 
test objects: in hand or on table; (5) order of pres- 
conventional space 


patches ; 


man), and 


entation; and (6) sources of 
error. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is possible, by proper choice of 
conditions, to reproduce both the Bruner-Goodman 
and the Carter-Schooler results. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to state systematically the reasons why one 
set of conditions favors value determinants of ap- 
parent size and other conditions tend to obliterate 
them. Indeed, the question of why the conditions of 
one pair of experimenters yields results somewhat 
from those introduced by the other pair 
But both results 
are reproducible. We conclude simply that there are 
is a determinant of 


different 
remains considerably unresolved. 


conditions under which value 


apparent size and these conditions will be discussed. 


In short, apparent size, like most of nature, is mul- 
tiply determined and value is one of its many de- 
terminants. (Slides) 
11:55 am Some effects of motivation on visual dis- 
crimination. Ropert P. Hoiston, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 
PROBLEM: Sensory psychologists have traditionally 
assumed that data obtained by psychophysical meas- 
urement represent basic sensory mechanisms un- 
affected by social or psychological factors. Recent 
evidence suggests that any measurement involving 
the whole organism cannot be entirely independent 
of such variables. 

This experiment is intended to test the hypothesis 
that an experimentally induced increase in motivation 
will result in a lowered intensity discrimination 
threshold for a point source of light; and a sub- 
hypothesis that this drop will be greater when thresh- 
old is measured by the “yes-no” method (subject 
simply indicates whether or not he sees the light) 
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than when it is measured by the “multiple-choice” 
method (subject specifies in which of four time in- 
tervals the light occurred). 

SUBJECTS: Twenty-four elementary psychology stu- 
dents. 

PROCEDURE: Two control groups (one for each psy- 
chophysical method) were tested for six consecutive 
days in two-hour sessions under standard motivating 
conditions (defined by a seventy cent per hour wage) 
to account for learning and fatigue effects. 

Four experimental groups (two for each psycho- 

physical procedure) were tested for three days under 
the same standard motivating conditions, to provide 
a base from which to evaluate changes due to increase 
in motivation (“pep talk” and additional remunera- 
tion for improvement over one’s own score) intro- 
duced at the fourth session. 
RESULTS: The major hypothesis was fully substan- 
tiated, inasmuch as the experimental groups showed 
a drop in threshold significant far beyond the .01 
level, while the control groups experienced a rise in 
threshold. The sub-hypothesis was not confirmed, 
since a drop of equivalent magnitude occurred with 
both psychophysical techniques. Suggestive results 
concerning the differential effect of personality fac- 
tors (as measured by F scale) were also obtained. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGY AND LIN- 
GUISTICS—A REPORT OF THE 
CORNELL CONFERENCE 


1 :-40-3 :50 PM, Sunday, Crystal Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 3.) 
Joun B. Chairman 


Participants: RicHarp L. SoLomon, CHARLEs E. 
Oscoop, THomas A. Sepeox (linguist), and J 
C. R. Lickiiper (experimentalist). 


MINORITY GROUP PROBLEMS 
4:00-5:00 PM, Sunday, Crystal Room 
Morton Devutscn, Chairman 


4:00 pm White and Negro attitudes toward non- 
segregation. WAYNE H. HoLtzMAn and JAMES 
A. TurMAN, University of Texas. (Sponsor, 
Wayne H. Holtzman) 

PROBLEM: To determine and compare the attitudes of 

white and Negro school teachers toward non-segrega- 

tion in the public schools and to investigate factors 

related to such attitudes. 

suByEcTs: The present sample consists of 144 white 

and 150 Negro teachers in the Texas public schools 


2 
E 


who were attending either the University of Texas or 
Texas State University during the summer of 1950. 
PROCEDURE: A special questionnaire, similar in some 
respects to the Allport-Kramer scale, was pretested 
on both Negro and white students and then ad- 
ministered to 230 graduate students in education at 
the University of Texas and 203 education students 
at the State University for Negroes. Only those in- 
dividuals actively engaged in teaching were included 
in the present study. Consisting of 64 items, the ques- 
tionnaire was designed to study the relationships be- 
tween personal-environmental factors and attitudes 
toward racial segregation. 

Because of the large number of teachers returning 
to the state universities during the summer, the 
present sample is believed to approximate reasonably 
well the total teacher population of public schools in 
Texas. 

Twelve items dealt specifically with racial segrega- 

tion and were used to develop a measure of the at- 
titude, “tolerance of non-segregation.” The data were 
then exhaustively analyzed according to race, sex, and 
high or low tolerance scores for each of the items in 
the questionnaire. 
RESULTS: Forty-four per cent of the white and 57 
per cent of the Negro teachers favored non-segrega- 
tion in all instances. Only four per cent of the white 
and one per cent of the Negro teachers disapproved 
of non-segregated education at all levels. Other find- 
ings of practical interest as well as theoretical signif- 
icance will be presented and related to previous 
studies concerning racial attitudes. 


4:15 pm An experimental study of answers to anti- 
Negro remarks. JounN Harpinc, American Jew- 
ish Congress. 

PROBLEM : What is the effect upon bystanders of hear- 

ing anti-Negro remarks answered (1) by two con- 

trasting arguments; and (2) by a white answerer, 
as compared with a Negro answerer? 

suByects: 564 white adults recruited off the street 

near Times Square, New York City. 

PROCEDURE: A dramatized incident involving anti- 

Negro remarks was presented to groups of subjects, 

recruited by the promise of “half a dollar for half 

an hour of your time to watch a little play and give 
us your opinion.” In each presentation the anti-Negro 
remarks were answered in two different ways, one 
emphasizing the American tradition of fair play and 
equal treatment for all groups, the other emphasizing 
the facts of individual differences. In half the pres- 

entations the answerer was white; in half, he was a 

Negro. All answers were made in a calm, quiet 

manner. Audience reactions were measured by at- 

titude scales administered at various points in each 
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presentation and a questionnaire administered at the 
end. All replies were anonymous. 

RESULTS: There were significant differences in re- 
sponse to the Negro answerer as compared to the 
white answerer. Groups hearing a Negro answerer 
seemed to show a slight decrease in prejudice after 
seeing the first version of the incident and a slight 
increase in prejudice after seeing the second version, 
regardless of the type of answer made. In these 
groups there was a significant preference for the in- 
dividual differences argument. 

Among groups hearing a white answerer there were 
no significant changes in attitude. groups 
tended to prefer the American tradition argument to 
the individual differences reply, but this preference 
is not statistically reliable. 


These 


4:30 pm Identification with the aggressor: 
personality correlates of anti-Semitism among 
Jews. Irvinc Sarnorr, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: In this study, the phenomenon of Jewish 

anti-Semitism was used as a vehicle for testing several 

derivations from the Freudian theory of identification 
with the aggressor. From this theory, we selected 
three broad personality dimensions on which persons 
who identify with the aggressor are presumed to 

differ from persons who resist the use of such a 

mechanism of defense. These dimensions were: (1) 

attitudes toward the parents; (2) 

the self; (3) methods of dealing 

directed toward the self by others. 

Six general hypotheses and twenty-three specific 
predictions were derived to test for the personality 
differences between Jews who adopt (identify with) 
the anti-Semitic attitudes circulated by majority group 
bigots and Jews who reject (do not identify with) 
these biased attitudes. 

suBJEcTs: 100 Jewish male college students. 

PROCEDURE: Our measure of identification 

aggressor 


some 


attitudes toward 


with hostility 


with the 
was an anti-Semitism scale devised for 
Jewish respondents. Abbreviated forms of Murray’s 
Thematic Apperception Test and the Michigan Sen- 
tence Completion Test were used as measures of the 
personality variables. 

Based on the distribution of anti-Semitism scores, 
the sample was divided into a High group (45 sub- 
jects) and a Low group (55 subjects). 

Chi-square and Fisher’s Exact Test were used to 


determine the significance of the difference between 


the number of Highs and Lows who manifested the 
possession of any given personality trait. 

RESULTS: All the twenty-three predictions yielded re- 
sults in the expected direction. The overall findings 
are: 


~ 

( 

( 
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(1) The Highs had more negative and fewer posi- 
tive attitudes toward their parents. 

(2) The Highs had more negative and fewer posi- 
tive attitudes toward themselves. 

(3) The Highs tended to be more frequently pas- 
sive in the face of interpersonal hostility. 

(4) The Highs were less prone to actively retaliate 
against aggressors. 

This research contributes experimental support to 
some aspects of the Freudian theory of identification 
with the aggressor. 


4:45 pm The ideology of authoritarian Jews. 
Joserpn Apvetson, Michigan State College. 
PROBLEM: Recent research into the dynamics of 
prejudice has suggested the existence of an author- 
itarian personality type, in which there are found 
meaningful associations between particular ideological 
positions and particular personality and life-history 
variables. The present study investigated whether 
these relationships obtain among members of the 
jewish ethnic minority. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: A sample of seventeen 
Jewish college men were interviewed intensively for 
the purpose of formulating hypotheses as to the na- 
ture of Jewish authoritarian ideology. Statements 
thought to represent this ideology were included in 
a twenty-two item Likert-type scale which was ad- 
ministered to 242 Jewish college students. 
RESULTS: The interviews suggested that among the 
constituents of Jewish authoritarianism were the fol- 
lowing: the Jews are divided into ingroup and out- 
group, the latter being seen (in a middle-class 
sample) as violators of middle-class standards, as 
being seclusive, intrusive, offensive, non-conforming ; 
the Gentiles are similarly dichotomized, the central 
belief being that anti-Semitism is a lower-class Gentile 
trait, to which the middle-class is not given; anti- 
Semitism is viewed as caused by the deviant behavior 
of the outgroup Jews; anti-Semitism, it is felt, may 
best be combatted by a change in the behavior of these 
Jews ; it is believed that organizational activity against 
anti-Semitism should be discrete, so as to avoid 
antagonizing the powerful majority; political and 
economic solutions of anti-Semitism are rejected. 

The scale of Jewish Authoritarianism is internally 
consistent, possesses a corrected odd-even reliability 
of .79, and is valid to the extent that its correlation 
with the California F scale is .67 and in that it can 
differentiate certain sociological groups. 

A separate scale of Jewish group identification was 
constructed, and the paper discusses Jewish author- 
itarianism in its relationships to ethnic identification, 
personality organization, and social class mémbership. 
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STUDIES ON THE SELF CONCEPT 
8 :50-9 :50 AM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
RIcEARD CRUTCHFIELD, Chairman 


8:50 am Stability of the self-concept as a dimen- 
sion of personality. Joun J. BRownFain, Detroit 
VA Regional Office. 
PROBLEM: To develop an operational measure of sta- 
bility of the self-concept and to demonstrate the re- 
lationship between such stability and several criteria 
of adjustment. 
suBjeEcTs: 62 members of two men’s cooperative 
houses at the University of Michigan. 
PROCEDURE: Subjects rated themselves under vary- 
ing instructions on an inventory of 25 personality 
variables constituting the measure of the self-concept. 
Under one set of instructions, subjects gave them- 
selves the benefit of any realistic doubt they had 
about their standing on each variable, thus yielding 
a “positive” self-concept. Following other instruc- 
tions, subjects denied themselves the benefit of such 
doubt, thus yielding a “negative” self-concept. The 
absolute differences between these positively and 
negatively slanted self-ratings on each item, summed 
over all the inventory items, is the operational meas- 
ure of stability. The larger this discrepancy the 
more unstable the self-concept is considered to be. 
The estimated reliability of this measure is .93. It 
was assumed that stability reflects an integrative 
function rather than rigidity of personality. There- 
fore, the 15 subjects identified as rigid (according 
to high scores on the Frenkel-Brunswik F ( Predis- 
position for Fascism) Scale) were eliminated before 
testing the hypothesis. Adjustment was measured in 
terms of subjects’ performance on the Guilford- 
Martin GAMIN Scale, evaluation by the group, and 
behavior in rating self and others. Fisher’s “t” was 
used to test significance of differences between means 
of adjustment measures for the 15 subjects with the 
most stable and the 15 with the least stable self- 
concepts. 
RESULTS: All findings support the theoretical predic- 
tion that subjects with more stable self-concepts are 
better adjusted than those with less stable self-con- 
cepts. Stability of the self-concept appears to be a 
dimension of personality useful in understanding be- 
havior and predicting adjustment. 


9:05 am Ethnocentrism and the concept of self. 

Davin Peart, Fort Custer VA Hospital. 
PROBLEM: To ascertain whether any relationship ex- 
isted between ethnocentric attitudes, associated per- 
sonality characteristics and the construct of the 
“concept of self.” 
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SUBJECTS: Twelve hospitalized white, gentile, male 
neurotic patients were studied. 

PROCEDURE: (-technique procedure was employed to 
study the self-concept by means of a 180 self trait 
universe which was distributed by subjects accord- 
ing to their self conceptualization, and again, accord- 
ing to their idealized self image. These distributions 
were quantified and the correlations obtained be- 
tween subjects’ self-concepts factor-analyzed by 
Thurstone’s centroid method, and self factors ex- 
tracted. These were then rank order correlated with 
E and F Scale variables of the California Public 
Opinion Questionnaire 60-A which were given the 
subjects to obtain measures of ethnocentric attitudes 
and underlying personality characteristics. Subjects’ 
actual and idealized self-concepts were also corre- 
lated. 

RESULTS: The self-concepts of the twelve neurotic 
subjects were disclosed factorially to be constituted 
of two general factors, identified as “self-esteem and 
self-reliance” and “lack of awareness and anxiety 
concerning impulse and hostility control.” Signifi- 
cant rank order correlations ranging from .55 to .83 
were found between these factors and E Scale vari- 
ables. Significant correlations were also found be- 
tween these factors and such F Scale variables as 
conventionalism, authoritarian submission, and au- 
thoritarian aggression. In addition, moderately high 
positive correlations between the self picture and 
the idealized self characterized the ethnocentric sub- 
jects whereas those low in ethnocentrism saw no or 
even negative correspondence between their actual 
and idealized selves. 

CONCLUSIONS: That a significant relationship between 
the concept of self and ethnocentric ideology existed 
for the experimental subjects and that high and low 
ethnocentric subjects fell into two sharply differen- 
tiated concept of self types. 


9:20 am The relation between expressed acceptance 
of self and expressed acceptance of others. 
EMANUEL M. Bercer, University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: (a) To develop a group instrument for 

the measurement of Self-Acceptance and Acceptance 

of Others. 

(b) To test the relationship between these vari- 
ables in a variety of groups using the developed 
instruments. 

SUBJECTS: 183 day students and 33 evening students 

at a university ; 33 prisoners; 38 stutterers; 18 adults 

in a YMCA class; 7 speech problem cases; 3 coun- 
selees. 

PROCEDURE: (a) The variables were defined and 

statements selected or constructed to accord with 

the elements in the definitions. An item analysis was 


made to select the items with highest discriminating 
power. Matched half reliabilities were obtained. Evi- 
dence of validity was gathered by comparing judges’ 
ratings of essays written about self-acceptance and 
acceptance of others with scores on the scales; by 
comparing groups which might be expected to show 
differences in some direction. 

(b) The scales were administered to the above 

groups and correlations between the variables ob- 
tained. 
RESULTS: Estimates of whole test reliability were .89 
or greater for the Self-Acceptance scale except for 
one group for which it was .75. For the Acceptance 
of Others scale they ranged from .78 to .88. Corre- 
lations between judges’ ratings and scores on the 
scales were .90 for Self-Acceptance (N = 20); .73 
for Acceptance of Others (N =20) both 
cantly greater than Group comparisons all 
showed differences in the expected direction. Two 
of these differences were significant at the .02 and 
.01 levels of confidence. For a third, P was about 
.06. The product-moment correlations between the 
two scales were significantly greater than zero for 
all groups except one. P was .0006 or less except 
for the one which was 06. 


signifi- 
zero. 


CONCLUSIONS: (a) The scales have satisfactory reli 


ability. There is considerable evidence of their valid- 


ity. 

(b) The results support the generalization that a 
positive correlation exists between the two variables 
9:35 am The phenomenal self as a determinant of 

visual perception. Grerarp Haicu, Springfield 

College. 
PROBLEM: The experimental hypothesis was derived 
from a conceptual framework based upon the per- 
sonality theory recently presented by Rogers. The 
hypothesis predicted that attitudes toward the con- 
ceived self, attitudes toward the self ideal and atti- 
tudes toward inconsistency between self and ideal 
are demonstrable determinants of what the indi- 
vidual selects perceptually from his environment. 
SUBJECTS: Twenty-seven volunteers from an intro- 
ductory psychology class were used as subjects. 
PROCEDURE: The basic pattern of this research in- 
volves analysis of relationships between the hypothe- 
sized determinants of perception, on the one hand, 
and speed of recognition for words associated with 
these determinants, on the other hand. 

Forty-eight words were selected from counseling 
interviews as words with which a person might de- 
scribe himself. 

Recognition time values were obtained by present- 
ing these words in random order to each subject via 
a tachistoscope at progressively slower exposure 
speeds until recognition occurred. 
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The hypothesized determinants of perception were 

measured by having each subject rank order the sel f- 
describing words first with reference to his conceived 
self (the kind of person he thinks he is); and sec- 
ondly, with reference to his self-ideal (the kind of 
person he would like to be). A measure of disparity 
was obtained by subtracting the individual’s self- 
descriptiveness ranking from his ideal-descriptiveness 
ranking for a given word. 
RESULTS: Statistical analysis permits the following 
conclusions to be drawn: (1) Attitudes toward the 
self are demonstrable determinants of perception; 
2) Attitudes toward the self-ideal are demonstrable 
determinants of perception. These two conclusions 
may be summarized to indicate that the more closely 
a word is identified with either the concept of self 
or with the self-ideal, the more rapidly is it likely 
to be recognized. (3) Words associated with high 
threat are recognized more slowly than words asso- 
ciated with low threat. Thus, threat in the form of 
inconsistency between conceived self and self-ideal 
is a demonstrable determinant of perception. 


INTERACTION OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
SOCIAL FACTORS 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
M. B. Situ, Chairman 


10:00 am The interrelationships among social atti- 


tudes as a function of personality variables. 
EucENE A. Cocan, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: The hypotheses underlying this investiga- 


tion are: (1) the attitudes an individual holds to- 
ward social groups, symbols or institutions are a 
function of personality needs and reaction modes; 
(2) the relationship that an individual tends to enter 
into with authority and his characteristic tendericy 
to accept or resist change are personality variables 
that determine, in part, social attitudes; (3) there 
is a direct relationship between the tendency to sub- 
mit to authority and the tendency to resist change. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: The above hypotheses 
were tested by administering thirteen attitude scales 
to groups of adults and predicting, in terms of the 
hypotheses, both the rotated factor solution and the 
relative magnitudes of the intercorrelations among 
the attitudes. 

The attitudes measured were concerned with na- 
tionalism, change, Russia, God, conventionality, cyni- 
cism (fatalism), ethnocentrism, authority, militarism, 
ethnic reification, government ownership, world or- 
ganization. and labor. 

RESULTS: It was possible to predict the intercorrela- 
tions among the thirteen attitudes in a manner sig- 
nificantly better than chance—there was a reliable 
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correlation of .46 between the empirical correlations 
and the theoretically deduced correlation indices. 

The two factors emerged from a blind rotation to 
simple structure with the correlation between them 
much as predicted. 

Two other factors emerged from the factor analy- 
sis. One was interpreted as the tendency to react to 
some of the attitude scale items as representing “so- 
cialistic” or “antisocialistic” ideas; the items were 
responded to in terms of the degree of agreement or 
disagreement with what the subject conceived to be 
“socialism.” 

The fourth factor is tentatively identified as a 
paranoid-ethnocentrism variable. 

The four factors account for approximately half 
of the variance of the tests. This implies that the 
parameters derived (factors) account for more than 
half of the determination of the attitudes since the 
estimate is lowered by unreliability of measurement. 
( Slides ) 


10:15 am The recall of interrupted group tasks: 
a measure of individual motivation for group 
goals. Murray Horowitz, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: How are motivational processes in mem- 
bers affected by events occurring in groups, e.g., 
group goal-setting and goal-striving? Derivations 
from Lewin’s theory of motivation were tested 
motivation being conceptualized in terms of tension 
systems and measured by the Zeigarnik method. 
SUBJECTS: Five-woman teams, representing eighteen 
sororities. 
PROCEDURE: Each team worked as a group on fifteen 
jigsaw puzzles, so designed that individual contribu- 
tions to the work could not be identified. Group de- 
cisions were made whether or not to complete each 
task. The announcement of the group decision and 
subsequent group interruption or completion were 
experimentally controlled. Data collected included 
recall of tasks and attitudes toward disagreements 
with the group vote. 

RESULTS: The following theoretical derivations were 

confirmed at the .05 level: 

Where individual decision and group decision agree 
about 

(1) task completion: A tension system for comple- 
tion is aroused. It is reduced if the group com- 
pletes the task. It is not reduced if the task is 
interrupted. 

(2) task avoidance: A tension system for avoidance 
is aroused. This is reduced if the group halts 
work on the task. 

Where individual decision and group decision dis- 
agree and 

(3) the individual accepts the group decision: then 
the results of 1 and 2 follow. 
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(4) the individual rejects the group decision: then 
(a) if the person desires task completion but 
the group decides for avoidance, there is 

no reduction of tension. 

(b) if the person desires task avoidance but 
the group decides for completion, there is 
no reduction in tension whether or not 
work is interrupted. 

ADDITIONAL FINDINGS: If an individual’s voting devi- 
ates markedly from announced group votes, the 
tendency to recall interrupted tasks is replaced by 
the tendency to recall “rewarded” tasks, i.e., tasks 
on which own vote and group vote agree. The use 
of the “group Zeigarnik” technique for studying 
group processes and member motivation is discussed. 
( Slides ) 


10:30 am A quantitative study of the role of un- 
conscious attitudes in the dynamics of a social 
group. Frep E. Fiepier, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies have indicated that un- 
conscious attitudes can be quantified and meaning fully 
interpreted in therapeutic situations. The present study 
presents an extension of these methods to the problems 
of group dynamics in a fraternity house group. 
SUBJECTS : 26 members of a fraternity who had known 
each other for at least six months. 
PROCEDURE: Each subject was asked to describe, by 
means of Q-technique, (a) himself, as he is now, (b) 
how he would ideally like to be, (c) how his best- 
liked fraternity brother will describe himself, and (d) 
how his least-liked fraternity brother will describe 
himself. Correlations for each subject were intercor- 
related and correlated with self-descriptions of best- 
liked and least-liked choices. By appropriate statistical 
handling, each subject’s unconscious attitudes of psy- 
chological closeness (liking, giving of himself) or 
distance (disliking) were obtained, as well as at- 
titudes of demandingness or succorance and support 
toward others. 

RESULTS: On the basis of this procedure, individuals 

can be classified into categories corresponding to the 

interpersonal relationships which they attempt to 
create with others. When this is done we find that: 

(a) informal leaders of the main group fall into one 

category (which is also most like that which we would 

expect to find among good therapists), (b) leaders 
of two splinter groups fall into different categories 
than their followers, (c) members of different groups 

tend to cluster in one or two categories, and (d) 

isolates tend to fall into categories different from 

those of group members to whom they attach them- 
selves. 

These results will be discussed in terms of percep- 
tions of potentially need-fulfilling and need-threaten- 
ing interpersonal relationships. (Slides) 


10:45 am The relation of authoritarianism of the 
aircrew member to his acceptance by the airplane 
commander. Kermit J. Ronpe, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM : Fillmore Sanford in his book Authoritarian- 
ism and Leadership describes the authoritarian char- 
acter in the leader-follower relationship. On the basis 
of this conception of authoritarianism he suggests 
the possibility that the authoritarian as a leader will 
be more likely than the equalitarian to be accepted 
by his superiors. It was decided to test a similar 
proposition: that the authoritarian as a follower 
would be more likely to be accepted than the equal- 
itarian. 
SUBJECTS: Twenty aircrews consisting of twenty air- 
plane commanders and 176 aircrew members were the 
subjects. 
PROCEDURES: Each crew member was given both San- 
ford’s A-E scale and the California group’s F scale 
to measure authoritarianism. In addition he was rated 
by his airplane commander on the basis of willingness 
to take the man to combat, on the basis of the man’s 
desirability as a friend, and on the basis of the air- 
plane commander’s confidence in him. Each of the 
authoritarian scales was correlated with the ratings 
given by the A/C on friendship, combat, and con 
fidence. 

RESULTS: The correlations of the F scale with friend 

ship, confidence, and combat are — .457, — .112, and 

— .326, respectively. For the A—E scale they are (in 

the same order) — .276, — .141, and — .226. All are 

significant at the one per cent level of confidence ex 
cept the correlations with confidence which are not 
significant. 


STUDIES IN GROUP DYNAMICS 


11:10-12:10 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 


Rogpert FRENCH, Chairman 


11:10 am 
members. LAuNor F. Carter, BEATRICE MEIR- 
Ow1Tz and JoHN LANZETTA, 
Rochester. 


The behavior of leaders and other group 
University of 


PROBLEM: The psychological literature is replete with 
lists of behavior or traits -which purport to char- 
acterize leaders. The purpose of this paper is two- 
fold: first, to describe the actual observed behavior of 
leaders and other group members, and second, to 
compare the types of behavior seen in small groups 
working under conditions where the leader is ap- 
pointed and where there is no “esignated leader. 
suBJEcTs: The subjects use were forty junior 
NROTC students. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects worked in groups of four. 
After having been run as a “leaderless group” of 
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four, they were later observed working as a group 
where one of the members was designated as the 
leader. Each member’s behavior was charaterized in 
terms of a detailed system of categories described 
elsewhere. 

RESULTS: For purposes of analysis the leader is de- 
fined as the individual designated as the leader in 
those groups where such an appointment was made; 
in “leaderless groups” the subject was chosen as the 
leader, who was judged by two observers to have 
been the leader. The overall level of activity of the 
leaders was somewhat, but not strikingly, greater than 
that of other group members. The items of behavior 
which most clearly characterized leaders over all 
three types of tasks (Reasoning, Mechanical Assem- 
bly, and Discussion) and the two types of situations 
were: Diagnosing situations—making interpretations, 
proposing courses of action for others, initiating ac- 
tions toward problem solution which were followed, 
and giving information on how to carry out action. 
Other behavior such as, calling for attention, defend- 
ing proposals, or giving expressions of opinion are 
not broadly characteristic of the leaders. Many types 
of behavior seemed fairly specific to particular tasks 
or situations. Notable is a tendency for appointed 
leaders to behave more “democratically” than emer- 
gent leaders in these situations. (Slides) 


11:25 am The effects of group size and of threat 
reduction upon creativity in a problem-solving 
situation. JacK R. University of Colorado. 

PROBLEM: To determine (a) the effects of size of 

group upon creativity (idea productivity) in a group 

problem- solving situation, and (b) the effects of in- 
duced reduction of threat upon creativity in the vary- 
ing sized groups. 

suByEcts: 1,152 college students drawn at random 

from a group of students in elementary psycholbgy 

classes. 

PROCEDURE: Groups of varying sizes were given a set 

to produce as many solutions as possible to a series 

of problems permitting multiple solutions. The groups 

varied in size, containing 1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, or 96 

members. Each group session lasted exactly 30 minutes 

after the instructions containing the set were read. 

Data were gathered for three groups of each size 

under each of two conditions, making a series of 

48 groups. Under Condition A the groups contained 

an equal number of each sex seated alternately, were 

arranged in a standard seating pattern, were given 
comparable instructions with an attempt to avoid 
special induced motivations or inhibitions to the ac- 
tivity in question. Under Condition B the conditions 
were the same with the exception that the experi- 
menter read a different set of instructions, which had 
been found in previous experiments to reduce the 
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threat in the situation. Independent checks indicated 
that the threat was greatly reduced in the experi- 
mental condition, Condition B. Data were tabulated 
in two ways: (a) absolute number of solutions pro- 
duced, and (b) scores weighted for independently- 
judged “goodness” of solution. 

RESULTS: The number of ideas produced was found to 
increase in a negatively accelerated function of size 
of group in each of the two conditions. The number 
and quality of solutions produced were found to be 
significantly greater under Condition B (reduced 
threat) than under Condition A for each of the eight 
group sizes. 


11:40 am Task structure and group process. Mor- 
ton Deutscu, New York University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effects of two different 
types of tasks upon various aspects of group process. 
suBJECTS: 10 experimental groups were established; 
each group was composed of five introductory psy- 
chology students. 

PROCEDURE: The 10 experimental groups each met 
once weekly, for a total of five experimental sessions. 
At each session, a group was confronted with two 
problems: a human relations problem and a mathemat- 
ical type puzzle. The members of five of the groups 
were motivated by rewards which depended upon the 
relative goodness of the productivity of the group in 
comparison with the productivity of the other group; 
members in such groups all received the same rewards. 
The members of the other five groups were motivated 
by rewards which depended upon the relative good- 
ness of their contributions to the group product in 
comparison with the other members of this group; 
members in these latter groups all received different 
rewards. 

&kZSULTs: The data reveal that the mathematical and 
the human relations problems differ in the following 
respects: (a) The solutions of the mathematical prob- 
lems are more objectively demonstrable and, as a con- 
sequence, it is possible for the individual to work 
more independently of his fellow members; (b) the 
mathematical problems offer more obstacles to com- 
munication than do the human relations problems; 
(c) the content of the human relations problem is 
more “value-laden” than is the content of the math- 
ematical problems. These differences in task structure 
result in: more individualized effort, (less coordina- 
tion of efforts, fewer attempts at communication) in 
solution of the mathematical problems; more conflict 
(blocking, self-defending, and aggression) in the 
human relations problems; and more communication 
difficulties in the mathematical problems. The results, 
however, clearly indicate an interacting effect between 
nature of task and nature of the group. The structure 
of the mathematical problems is such as to minimize 
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the differences between cooperative and competitive 
groups in some respects, while the structure of the 
human relations problems, on the other hand, tends 
to bring out the differences between the two types of 
groups. 


11:55 am The influence (power, control) of the 
first-line supervisor as a determinant of employee 
response to his supervisory practices. DonaLp 
C. Pez, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: Surveys of the literature indicate that 
leadership is often “‘situationally conditioned.” A vital 
factor in industrial situations is undoubtedly the 
supervisor’s power or “influence” within the organiza- 
tional structure. The effect of his practices on em- 
ployee attitudes may vary markedly with his power. 
SUBJECTS: Data were obtained from 434 first-line 
supervisors in a midwestern utility company and their 
5,200 employees, performing a wide variety of jobs. 
In keeping with a situational approach, all analyses 
have been done separately within each of seven sub- 
populations defined by sex, size of work group, office 
vs. shop work, and coverage by union contract. 
PROCEDURES: Supervisory attitudes, practices, and re- 
lationships with superiors were investigated in per- 
sonal interviews using open-ended questions; replies 
were later coded. Numerous employee attitudes were 
obtained on a multiple-choice questionnaire. Scaling 
procedures were applied. The supervisor’s “influence” 
was measured by a unidimensional scale reflecting his 
power in departmental affairs, autonomy in running 
his own work group, and general status. 
RESULTS: Among office employees, greater influence 
in the supervisor was associated with (1) more favor- 
able employee response to his spending considerable 
time in supervising, and (2) less favorable em- 
ployee response to his giving them autonomy and a 
voice in decision-making. But among shop workers 
the opposite was true: greater supervisory influence 
was associated with (3) less favorable response to his 
spending much time supervising, and (4) more favor- 
able response to autonomy and a voice in decision-mak- 
ing. These trends were more marked in large work 
groups. Implications of this and related findings will 
be discussed. 


STUDIES IN LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 
1:40-2:40 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 


RicuHarp L. Sotomon, Chairman 


1:40 pm The effect of goal and contextual con- 
straints upon meaningfulness of language. 
Metvin R. Marks and Writson L. TAytor, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO and Tulane 
University. 
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PROBLEM: (1) To develop criteria for meaningfulness 
of “automatic sentences,” described by Miller and 
Selfridge; (2) To determine the effect of two kinds 
of ccnstraint upon such meaningfulness: (a) goal 
restraint, imposed by the instructions, “Give me a 
word that goes with . . .,” “Give me a sentence that 
uses .. .,” “Give me a sentence that uses .. . about 
the topic of war”; (b) contextual constraint imposed 
by using either 1, 3, or 5 words as the stimulus 
situation in which the goal constraints are imposed. 
suBJECTS: 20 male and 20 female adults in each of 
two studies. 

PROCEDURE: Each S served in 9 situations (the 9 com- 
binations of the 3 goal constraints with the 3 con- 
textual constraints). 

RESULTS: Each study yielded 9 “automatic sentences,”’ 
40 words in length (one word from each of the 40 
Ss). After trial and error, the results of the first 
study were achieved by breaking down each sentence 
into segments, 8 words in length. The segments over- 
lapped, i.e., Ist through 9th word, 2nd through 10th 
word, ... etc. The segments were presented to judges 
who evaluated them for meaningfulness according to 
the criterion that the segment could be used by the 
judge in composing a meaningful sentence. The cri- 
teria developed in the first study were employed in the 
second study as a validation test. In both studies, 
a double hierarchy of meaningfulness in the 9 situa- 
tions was found; increasing goal constraint increased 
number of meaningful segments, and increasing con- 
textual constraint increased number of meaningful 
segments. It is concluded that a quantitative approach 
to meaningfulness of communication is possible, and 
that meaningfulness may be affected by varying con- 
straint. The results are in accord with the notion of 
conditional probability of words in communication, 
recently proposed by Shannon. 


1:55 pm Studies in the interaction of associative 
word-probabilities. Davis H. Howes 
.E. Oscoop, Tulane University and 
University of Illinois. 

In a statistical analysis of language behavior the 
transitional probability of a word (i.e., the probability 
of a word following an occurrence of a given word) 
is of considerable importance. One class of transi- 
tional word-probabilities that is particularly well suited 
to experimental analysis consists of the relative fre- 
quencies of words obtained as responses under the 
conventional set of the word association test. The 
present paper is concerned with the manner in which 
these associative word-probabilities interact. 

The design of the experiments was to precede the 
stimulus-word of a word association test with a three- 
word rudimentary “context.” These words were 


and 
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spoken by the experimenter at equal intervals before 
the stimulus word. Varying the associative relatiori of 
each of these “contextual” words to a response on 
the association test makes it possible to measure the 
interaction of the associations to the contextual words 
under variable conditions. Three such variables were 
investigated: (1) the position of a word in the con- 
text (i.e., the duration by which it precedes the 
stimulus word); (2) the mumber of words in the 
context that tend to evoke the same associative re- 
sponse; (3) the probability (or familiarity) of a 
word in the context. Experimental results indicate 
that all three variables are important in the interac- 
tion of the associative probabilities of words. The 
data also permit rough estimation of the quantitative 
manner in which different numbers of associative 
probabilities interact over short periods of time when 
the “contextual” words are of different probability. 


2:10 pm Attitude change as a function of response 
restriction. Herpert C. Ketman, Yale Umi- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: What happens if a communicator induces 
his audience to make explicitly the response he fa- 
vors? In communications designed to impart infor- 
mation, this procedure proved to be effective. In 
communications designed to change attitudes, how- 
ever, the problems of resistance and generalization 
complicate the picture. Attitude change is probably 
not a simple function of the degree of conformity to 
the communicator’s restriction, but also depends on 
the conditions of restriction. 
SUBJECTS: 246 seventh graders in a junior high school 
in New Haven, Conn. 
PROCEDURE: (1) Ss’ attitudes towards two types of 
comic books were ascertained. (2) The next day they 
heard a communication favoring the less preferred 
type of book. After the communication they were 
asked to write essays about their preferences. The 
instructions varied as follows: (a) Control group: 
Ss just asked to write their own opinions. (b) Low 
Restriction group: Ss promised a prize if they agreed 
with the communicator, but told that only 20% of the 
class can get it. (c) High Restriction group: Ss told 
that they would definitely get a prize if they agreed 
with the communicator. (3) A week later, the at- 
titude questionnaire was readministered. The dif- 
ferences between the before- and after-questionnaires 
constitute the measure of change. 

RESULTS: In writing their essays, more Ss in the High 

Restriction than in the Low Restriction group con- 

formed to the communicator’s request. When meas- 

ured a week later, however, the Low Restriction group 
showed more change in the direction of the com- 
munication. This is probably due to the fact that the 


Low Restriction group made more implicit sujport- 
ing, and fewer implicit interfering responses, while 
writing their essays. 

This experiment was carried out as part of the 
research program of the Attitude-Change Project at 
Yale University. (Slides) 


2:25 pm An empirical study of the Flesch formulae. 
RayMonp E. Bernserc, Los Angeles State 
College. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of differences 
in material selected, socio-economic status, and sex 
upon the judgment of individuals regarding reading 
ease and human interest in certain magazine articles; 
and a comparison of these judgments with reading 
ease and human interest determined by the Flesch 
formulae. 
suBJECTS: Sixty male and 60 female subjects were 
used who were between the ages of 25 and 55 years, 
had at least a high school education, and who were 
from all levels of socio-economic status. 
PROCEDURE: The subjects were given two unidentifi- 
able articles to read. One article was from an October, 
1950 issue of the New Yorker magazine and consisted 
of 910 words. The other article was from an October, 
1950 issue of Time magazine and consisted of 736 
words. The subjects were given thermometer scales 
on which to judge the reading ease and human interest 
of each article. Each scale had verbal referent points 
and were in units established by Flesch for analysis 
of scores by formulae. 

The data were analyzed by the analysis of variance 
method. The design provided for the grouping into 
three categories: blocks for sex, columns for socio- 
economic level (5 broad levels), and rows for the 
two selections of articles. Each cell contained 12 sub- 
jects. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Socio-economic status 

provided a significant column variance in reading ease 

and in human interest. Differences in the selections of 
articles for reading ease showed a significant variance 
estimate. No other variance estimates were significant. 

An examination of t tests of significance between ap- 

propriate groups indicates highly significant differ- 

ences in mean scores of reading ease and human in- 
terest for different levels of socio-economic status. 

These variables are not reflected in the Flesch 

formulae computation of reading ease and human 

interest. (Slides) 


METHODOLOGY IN MASS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS RESEARCH , 
2:50-3:50 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 


Cart I. Hovitanp, Chairman 
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2:50 pm A study of respondent forewarning in 
opinion research. Ropert C. Nucxots, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

PROBLEM: To discover if forewarning respondents of 
a public opinion survey by sending the respondent a 
preliminary letter will result in more complete, de- 
tailed, and stable replies to a battery of questions. 
sUBJECTS: Samples of 527 and 478 residents of two 
Pennsylvania cities drawn from their city directories 
were interviewed. 
PROCEDURE: Three-fifths of the respondents in each 
city were sent a letter listing the date of the inter- 
view, the sponsor of the survey, the purpose of the 
survey, and with a request for preliminary family 
consideration and discussion of the topics. The re- 
maining two-fifths of the respondents were sent no 
preliminary notice. 

Two forms of the questionnaire were utilized in 
each city. The forms differed only in the placement 
on the schedule of certain questions and the reversal 
of order of alternatives on several cafeteria questions. 
rhe questions all dealt witl the community, with 
over half of them being identical in each city. The 
interviewers were advanced undergraduate and grad- 
uate students at the Pennsylvania State College. All 
interviewers received training in interviewing prin- 
ciples and methods of handling this particular ques- 
tionnaire. Forty-two interviewers participated in the 
surveys. The interviewing was conducted during 
December 1950. 

RESULTS: The data are analyzed by comparing fore- 

warned vs. non-forewarned respondents according 

to: (a) number of answers given to open-end ques- 

tions; (b) reduction of “don’t know” answers; (c) 

freedom from alternative order effect; (d) “rare” vs. 

“stereotyped” answers; (e) refusals; (f) inter- 

viewer’s ratings of respondents; (g) effect due to 

position on questionnaire. Conclusions regarding the 
effect of forewarning on the number of answers 
and stereotypy of answers and the relationship of 
these to interest areas are drawn. It is also concluded 
that cooperation is greatly improved by forewarning. 


3:05 pm The Harvard refugee interview project. 
Raymonp A. Bauer, Harvard University. 

Research on the Soviet system is considerably 
hampered by the difficulty of access to needed types 
of data. This is particularly true of problems in the 
area of psychology, and related social sciences. In 
the Spring of 1949 the Russian Research Center 
entered into a contract with the Air Forces Human 
Resources Research Institute of which Dr. Raymond 
V. Bowers is Director to conduct an extensive project 
interviewing displaced persons and refugees who had 
left the Soviet Union during and after the war. This 
project is under the overall direction of Dr. Clyde 
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Kluckhohn. Dr. Alex Inkeles is Research Director, 
the present writer was Field Director of European 
operations which lasted from September 1950 to June 
1951, and Dr. Ivan London is Field Director for 
operations conducted in the U. S. in the Spring of this 
year. The research team in Europe was composed of 
approximately twenty American social scientists in- 
cluding clinical psychologists, anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, political scientists, economists, historians, 
and methodological consultants from the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research of Columbia University. 
The basic interview used individual’s 
life history with special emphasis on his adjustment 


covered the 


to the system, and a series of questions focussed on 
his ideology and attitudes, and his conception of how 
the system worked. Fifty persons were given clinical 
interviews, including a battery of projective tests. 
About five-hundred interviews on various problems of 
the operation of the Soviet system were administered. 
In addition over two thousand pencil and paper tests 
were administered, covering the general topic of the 
individual’s satisfactions and dissatisfactions with the 
system, and his modes of adjustment to it. The 
analysis of this data has begun, and is projected for 
the next several years. 


3:20 pM 
fecting the productivity of legislators. Harry A. 
Grace, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: This paper reports part of a research pro- 


A psycho-political study of variables af 


gram designed to develop a quantitative method for 
the analysis of public records in the political area, 
and to test specific hypotheses concerning the political 
behavior of legislators. 

The particular aspects of legislative behavior re- 
ported here are criteria for legislative productivity 
and the variables related to productivity so defined. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: In order to establish suit- 
able methods for the study of legislative behavior, a 
study was made of the Illinois General Assembly of 
1947. The procedures may be used to study any 
legislative body. Variables referring to each of the 
204 legislators under consideration were compiled, 
including: geographic area, demographic area, per- 
sonal-social background, group affiliations, political 
history, and legislative actions. Approximately 75 
major variables were investigated, coded for IBM 
operation, and the necessary statistical computations 
run. 

Criteria for productivity were established according 
to the data available for the legislature with refer- 
ence to “productivity” as defined by political scientists 
and industrial and group dynamics psychologists. 
RESULTS: Legislators representative of “high,” “mod- 
erate,” and “low” productivity were compared within 
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and between categories of productivity on the basis 
of the 75 variables described above. 

A “productivity quotient” was determined by com- 

bining the separate productivity criteria into one 
formula. The variables related to legislators thus 
sorted were compared with those found in the in- 
dividual productivity categories. 
CONCLUSIONS: A new method for quantitative psy- 
chological analysis of political behavior is presented. 
Results indicate its fruitfulness. Common theories 
about productivity have been tested with reference 
to political (legislative) behavior. Some theories have 
been supported by the findings, others questioned, 
and further theoretical developments have been sug- 
gested. 


3:35 pm A psychological study of motion picture 
audience behavior. NicHoLtas Rose, Human Re- 
sources Research Laboratories, Washington, 
D.C. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the study was twofold: (a) 
to develop an observational and measurement tech- 
nique for the study of overt audience behavior ; (b) to 
indicate some of the exploratory outcomes of such 
a technique in the intensive analysis of the responses 
to a single film. The present problem of audience 
behavior was viewed as an effect of a one-way, 
formal type of human communication. Human com- 
munication implies the existence of functional rela- 
tionships between the intent of a communicator (as 
inferred from signs or symbols he produces) and the 
extent to which this intent “gets through,” i.e., is re- 
flected in the behavior of the interpreter (sign-re- 
sponse behavior). In this study the communicators 
were the collective makers of the film and the in- 
terpreters were the members of the audience. In 
studying audience behavior, it was postulated that 
laughter taken as a representative form of sign- 
response-behavior, could be observed by infra-red 
photographic techniques and related to the “signif- 
icant symbols” in the communication. 

suBJECTS: One hundred fifty persons selected accord- 

ing to occupations represented in the film. 

PROCEDURE: Fifty-seven infra-red photographs were 

taken of the audience at pre-selected points in the 

film. 

RESULTS: Measures of reliability of judgments in- 

dicate that this method of audience reaction measure- 

ment and observation is highly reliable. The results 
of the application of the technique show a wide 
variability of audience responses to the film. The ob- 
served variance of scores based on reactions to dif- 
ferent scenes demonstrate the presence of systematic 
rather than chance factors in the determination of the 
audience responses to specific film scenes. The psy- 
chological experiences insofar as they are reflected in 
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certain analysis dimensions of the audience, play a 
significant role in determining which components of 
the film are communicated according to the inferred 
intent. 


GENESIS OF PREJUDICE 
4:00-5:00 PM, Monday, Bal Tabarin 
Donatp T. CAMPBELL, Chairman 


4:00 pm The beginnings of racial awareness and 
racial discrimination in children. JosepH RicH- 
MAN, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(Sponsor, Jacob Cohen) 

PROBLEM : Our knowledge of the beginnings of aware- 
ness of racial differences in children is still obscure. 
The purpose of this investigation was to study the 
reaction of children to certain drawings in the hope 
of gaining some understanding of the development of 
social attitudes in this area. Specifically, the problems 
included the age at which awareness of skin color 
begins; how does this awareness develop with age; 
and can awareness and discrimination be considered 
as substantially identical. 

suBJeEctTs: 54 children ranging in age from 35 to 98 

months, from nurseries and a public school in a 

middle class neighborhood in the Bronx. It is a 

community which houses relatively few Negroes. 

PROCEDURE: The children were tested with a modified 

projective technique which involved the choice of 

colored or white faces in a series of seven pleasantly 
toned and seven unpleasantly toned pictures. The 
faces were left blank and the subjects chose either 

a white or a dark face as “belonging.” 

RESULTS: Racial awareness, as measured by a pref- 

erence for white faces, appeared rather suddenly some- 

where between 43 to 47 months. Discrimination, in- 
dicated by placing the Negro faces selectively in the 
unpleasant situations and whites in the pleasant ones, 
again appears rather suddenly around the age of six. 

These results suggest that a distinction should be made 

between awareness of differences and discrimination 

(prejudice). Racial attitudes seem to be related to both 

self and social awareness. 


4:15 pm Patterns of mental functioning associated 
with prejudice in children. BERNARD KUTNER, 
American Jewish Congress. 

PROBLEM: This investigation concerns some relation- 

ships between cognitive processes and ethnic prejudice. 

suBJEcTS: Sixty 7 year old school children of upper 
middle class families. 

PROCEDURE: Tests of ethnic attitudes, concept-forma- 

tion, deductive reasoning, and problem-solving were 

administered individually. Seventy per cent of the 
children were categorized as “high,” 30 per cent as 

“low” in ethnic prejudice. 
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RESULTS: (1) Intelligence tested by the Kuhlman- 
Anderson was found unrelated to prejudice. 

(2) On the concept-formation test, in contrast to 
the marked success of the “low” children, “high” 
children manifested a singular inability to achieve 
acceptable solutions. While “low” children demon- 
strated awareness of the abstract conceptual nature 
of the test, “high” children exhibited a concrete ap- 
proach, numerous fanciful responses culminating in 
failure, over-generalization and the development of 
supernumerary “hypotheses.” 

(3) Both groups were equally adept with syllogism- 
type deductive problems. Less well-structured deduc- 
tive problems involved a significant degree of failure 
among the prejudiced children. The dogmatic con- 
version of problems to syllogistic form, simplification, 
fractionation, and concretization accompanied their 
failures. 

(4) On the problem solution test, unprejudiced 
children showed significantly greater facility in find- 
ing correct solution-principles than did prejudiced 
children. Failures were attributed to: development of 
inappropriate “hypotheses,” persistence of persevera- 
tive sets, and the effects of low frustration tolerance. 

The results are seen as confirming Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik’s “intolerance for ambiguity” concept. To account 
for the tendency of the prejudiced children to 
dogmatically structure and rigidify their concepts and 
beliefs, “a need for rigid control” over the environ- 
ment is posited. Conscription of the cognitive proc- 
esses emerges as a fundamental concomitant of 
the process of developing and maintaining dogmatic 
and stereotypical views of ethnic groups. 


4:30 pm Personal values as factors in anti-Semitism. 
RicHarp I. Evans, University of Houston. 
PROBLEM: Certain relationships between Spranger’s 
six values and anti-Semitism were postulated. It was 
also hypothesized that individuals would reflect their 
dominant values in the reasons they gave for being 
and not being anti-Semitic, and that the number of 
reasons given would serve as a reliable index of the 

intensity of anti-Semitism. 

SUBJECTS: 169 Michigan State College students. 
PROCEDURE: The Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 
Levinson-Sanford Anti-Semitism Scale, and a quasi- 
role-playing device (designed to obtain the reasons 
subjects could give for being and not being anti- 
Semitic) were administered to the subjects. Each 
value was correlated with anti-Semitism; the anti- 
Semitism distribution was divided into four quarters 
and the four quarters were statistically compared 
with respect to each value; the scores in each quarter 
were converted to rankings from 1 to 6, and the upper 
and lower quarters were statistically compared with 
respect to the number of value-influenced reasons for 
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prejudice given and the total number of reasons given. 
CONCLYSIONS: (1) Significant negative relationships 
exist between anti-Semitism and aesthetic and social 
values. (2) Significant positive relationships exist 
between anti-Semitism and political and economic 
values. (3) No significant relationships between anti- 
Semitism and theoretical and religious values exist, 
although a slight trend suggesting a negative rela- 
tionship was found. (4) The value patterns, in the 
order of dominance for the four anti-Semitism quar- 
ters are as follows: Highs—political, economic, reli- 
gious, social, theoretical, aesthetic; medium highs— 
political, religious, economic, social, aesthetic, the- 
oretical; medium lows—religious, aesthetic, social, 
theoretical, political, economic; lows—aesthetic, so- 
cial, religious, theoretical, economic, political. (5) 
Dominant values patterns were not significantly re- 
flected in reasons given for being and not being anti- 
Semitic, but number of reasons given proved to be 
a reliable index of the position on the anti-Semitism 
scale, with highs giving significantly more prejudiced 
and fewer unprejudiced reasons than lows. 


4:45 pm Personality variables and reactions to 
minority group belonging. MARIAN RADKE-YAR- 
row and Bernarp Lanpe, University of Denver. 

PROBLEM: To study the relationship of personality 

variables to the individual’s reactions to minority 

group belonging. 

SUBJECTS: Sixty Jewish men and women of college 

age, of middle and upper middle socio-economic levels. 

PROCEDURE : extends the studies of 

personality correlates among 


“majority” group members to an investigation of 


This research 


of group prejudice 


the dynamics of personality variables in reactions to 


minority status. A battery of tests was administered 


to measure, independently, several dimensions of 
group belonging and of personality needs. Reactions 
to group belonging were conceptualized in terms of 
the member’s perceptions of his own group and his 
basic orientation toward his own and other groups. 
These data were obtained from a scale of anti- 
Semitism (adapted from Sanford and Levinson), a 
scale of ethnocentrism group, a 
social distance scale, a measure of securities 
insecurities derived from’ group membership, 
questions on identification with own group. The major 
aspects of personality selected for study were the 
authoritarian personality syndrome and security- in- 
security. These data were obtained from the Fascist 
personality scale (Adorno et al.), an Insecurity scale 
(Maslow), and selected pictures from the TAT. 

RESULTS: Significant differences were found between 
high and low scoring individuals on measures of re- 
actions to group belonging and scores on the Fascist 
scale and on TAT responses. These findings are 


concerning own 
and 
and 
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in line with the data on prejudice and anti-democratic 
personality trends in majority group members. In- 
tercorrelations among the several dimensions of group 
belonging show positive relationships between group 
ethnocentrism and anti-Semitism (or “self-hate’”) 
on the part of the minority members. A tentative 
theory of the dynamics of minority group belonging 
and personality variables is proposed. 
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SYMPOSIUM: COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS INVOLVING SOCIOLOGISTS 
AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 


3:30 PM, Wednesday, Louis XVI Room 


(Co-sponsored with American Sociological Society. ) 


SAMUEL STOUFFER, Chairman 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


BUSINESS MEETING 
7:30 PM, Thursday, Louis XVI Room 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


8:45 PM, Thursday, Louis XVI Room 


ROUND TABLE: ETHICS AND PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


9 :30-11:00 AM, Sunday, Crystal Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 1.) 
Nicuotas Hosss, Chairman 


Participants: ArTHUR W. Comss, JEAN MACFAR- 
LANE, LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, and HArotp C. 
TAYLOR. 


SYMPOSIUM: APPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE TO THE PROBLEMS OF 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 
Rosert McLeop, Chairman 
and 


Participants: Cora DuBots, YALE Brozen, 


RoLAND YOUNG. 


SYMPOSIUM: VALUES AND SOCIAL 
CLASS 


2:10-3 :40 PM, Tuesday, Crystal Room 
S. M. Chairman 


Participants: RicHARD CENTERS, RosBert J. Havic- 
HURST, RosBin Jr., and Lewis 
SCHNEIDER. 


SYMPOSIUM: METHODS OF COMMUNI- 
CATING PSYCHOLOGICAL KNOWL- 
EDGE TO RELEVANT PUBLICS 


4:00-5:30 PM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 
NATHAN Maccosy, Chairman 


Participants: Frep PALMER (Public Relations Coun- 
sel) and Aton BLAKESLEE (Science News 
writer, Associated .Press). 


SYMPOSIUM: COMMUNICATION, PUBLIC 
OPINION, AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


10:00 AM, Wednesday, Hotel Sheraton 


(Co-sponsored with the American Sociological 
Society. ) 


BERNARD BERELSON, Chairman 


Participants: HAns Speier, The Rand Corporation: 
“International Communications: Mass vs. Elite.” 
Giock and PAut LAzarsFELD, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University: 
“The Comparative Sociology of Communication.” 
ALEX INKELES and Homer K. GEIGER, Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University: “Letters 
to the Editors of the Soviet Press: A Content 
Analysis.” 


Discussant: WaApLEs, Committee on Com- 
munication, University of Chicago. 


SYMPOSIUM: CRITERIA FOR USEFVL 
LABOR MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


1:40-3 :40 PM, Wednesday, Bal Tabarin 


(Co-sponsored with the Industrial Relations 
Research Association.) 


ARTHUR KorNHAUSER, Chairman 


Participants: RernHARD BeENnpix, ARTHUR Koss, 
ARNOLD Rose, and Ross STAGNER. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


4:00-6:00 PM, Friday, Club Room 8 


PauL R. Farnsworth, Presidential Address. 


TRIP TO DOWNEY VA HOSPITAL 
Tuesday Morning 


The Division on Esthetics has arranged a trip, 
limited to 50 persons, to Downey VA Hospital (2,000 
mental patients) for observation, demonstration, and 
discussion of their program of music therapy. The 
program will be in charge of Byron S. Cane, M.D., 
Manager of the Hospital and Esther Goetz Gilliland, 
Chairman of the Music Therapy Department of the 
Chicago Musical College and Chairman of the Music 
Therapy Committee of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association. For detailed information about the trip 
or to make reservation, see the APA Information 
Desk. 

The following program will occupy the morning 
from 9:15 to 11:45, Tuesday, September 4. 
Discussion of music and lobotomy: 

Juttan PatuMan, Chief psychologist. 

B. Reusin, M.D., Chief of acute treatment service. 
Demonstration of music technique with lobotomy 

patients : 

Staff members and internes. 

The music program with neuropsychiatric patients: 
its values and limitations in the hospital schedule: 

B. REUBIN. 

The music therapy curriculum of Chicago Musical 
College: 
EstHER G. GILLILAND. 


SESSION OF PAPERS 
8:50-9:50 AM, Wednesday, Gray Room 
Joun E. ANperson, Chairman 


8:50 am A socio-psychological study of American 
composers in symphony orchestra programs. 
Kate HEVNER MUELLER and Joun H. MUELLER, 
Indiana University. 

Protest against foreign domination of American 
symphonic repertoire began in the early 1850’s co- 
incident with a strong anti-alien sentiment manifested 
in all other realms of social life subsequent to the 
heavy midcentury immigration. Although one or two 
early conductors had made a gesture toward Amer- 
ican music, it was not until after 1900 that a dis- 
cernible proportion was accorde. ‘o it. In 1945-50 
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American music comprised only 7 per cent of the total 
repertoire, an amount well below the French, Russian, 
and, of course, the German. Most of the American 
music is actually local or regional in origin since 
half of the 280 American composers have been heard 
in only one orchestra. Some orchestras have built 
their reputation for sponsoring American music on 
local composers rather than on a truly national 
repertoire. 

Does the modern American composer compete suc- 
cessfully in the repertoire? His prestige must not be 
compared with that of the classics, but with his actual 
contemporaries in other countries. Charts will show 
that contemporary Americans (born since 1890) are 
furnishing more than half of all the American music 
played, and that they contribute 40 per cent of all 
the contemporary music as against 60 per cent from 
all other countries together. 


9:05 am The relative effectiveness of various tech- 
niques for assessing public reaction to con- 
temporary art exhibits in a city gallery. RoBERT 
E. Drexner, Human Resources Research Center, 
Mather Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study has been to 

evaluate four techniques of sampling gallery-goers’ 

reactions to contemporary art shows at the Crocker 

Art Gallery, Sacramento, California. The eventual 

goal of this work is to devise procedures which meet 

the gallery director’s desire for breadth of sampling 
and also satisfy the psychologist’s requirement for 

“systematic” and “controlled” in-gallery behavior 

evaluation. 

suByeEcts: Groups of gallery-goers, varying in num 

ber from 25 to 219. 

PROCEDURE: The following four techniques were used 

for collecting comments in the gallery situation: (1) 

“Free” comments written in the gallery’s Comment 

Book; (2) A systematic questionnaire, derived in 

part from an analysis of typical comments in the 

Comment Book; (3) “Extensive eavesdropping” in 

which E systematically recorded the comments of 

gallery-goers (not more than two at a time) as they 
progressed through a particular exhibit; (4) “In- 
tensive eavesdropping” in which E, stationed with 
the bored disinterest of a guard, systematically re- 
corded the comments of gallery-goers to selected 

(typical) art objects in a show. 

RESULTS: The advantages and disadvantages of each 

technique are considered from the following stand- 

points: sampling or coverage, relevance of data 
yielded, practicality, and relative value to the gallery 
director vs. the psychologist. 
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Suggested modifications of the above procedures in 
the light of their limitations are made, and proposed 
in-gallery experimental techniques are discussed. 


9:20 am The effects of music on respiration and 
pulse rates. GILBERT BricHouse, Occidental 
College, and Dovucias S, Et.is, Jowa State 
College. 

PROBLEM: This investigation was undertaken to study 

some of the interrelations between aesthetic experi- 

ence and physiological functioning. 

suBJEcTs: Eighteen male and eighteen female college 

student volunteers. 

PROCEDURE: Three recorded musical selections (a 

blues number, a quiet classical piece, Debussy’s A fter- 

noon of a Faun, and a dynamic classical selection, 

Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody Number 2) were played 

to each subject in counterbalanced order. S reclined in 

a comfortable prone position in an electronically 

shielded cage. A pneumograph and an electrocardio- 


Note: In order to permit significant and active dis- 
cussion in symposia, which has become increasingly 
difficult because of the large attendance at such ses- 
sions, Division 12 is experimenting with “restricted 
discussion” at a few symposia. Anyone wishing to 
participate in these symposia will so inform the 
chairman of the symposium no later than August 15. 
When a chairman has received the first thirty-five re- 
quests he will close the roster. These thirty-five, with 
the formal panel, will be the symposium. For the first 
two-thirds of the time, the discussion will be restricted 
to them. The meeting room will be open to everyone 
all the time. For the last third of the time, the meet- 
ing will be thrown open to all for questions and dis- 


cussion. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN SPECIAL PERSON- 
ALITY PROCESSES 


8:50-9:50 AM, Friday, Ballroom 
B. Rotter, Chairman 


8:50 Am Perceptual attitudes towards instability: 
prediction from apparent movement responses 
to other tasks involving resolution of unstable 
fields. Ritey GarpNerR, Georce S. KLern, and 
Hersert J. SCHLESINGER, Menninger Clinic. 

PROBLEM: Perceptual attitudes of tolerance and in- 

tolerance for instability (presumed to be dimensions 

of ego organization) have proven useful in explain- 
ing individual differences in such diverse tasks as 
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graph recordei breathing and pulse before, during, 
and after the music at three sessions for each subject. 
The preliminary instructions gave the impression that 
the S was participating in a “Reading Experiment” 
in which the music was only incidental; and short 
selections were read to S before and after the music. 
RESULTS: Statistically significant increases in respira- 
tion rate were found for all three musical selections. 
The increase in rate for the Hungarian Rhapsody 
was significantly greater than for the other two 
pieces. Pulse rates increased slightly during the mu- 
sic but were not significantly higher. 

The results are discussed in terms of their implica- 
tions for aesthetic theory and for the therapeutic uses 
of music. 


9:35 am Agenda for the psychology of art. Rv- 
DOLF ARNHEIM, Sarah Lawrence College. ( Paper 
given by invitation of the Division.) 


Rorschach and apparent movement (phi). These tasks 
give free play to these attitudes: e.g., phi represents 
a “compromise” solution between a need to stabilize 
an ambiguous field and knowledge that the stimuli 
are really stationary. Therefore, the apparent move- 
ment range indicates readiness to accept such a com- 
promise and hence degree to which ego controls un- 
duly demand preservation of the “known.” The pres- 
ent study further tests the predictive power of these 
perceptual attitudes by deriving hypotheses about per- 
formance on a variety of other perceptual tasks 
in which they seem also to be significant variables; 
reversible figures, aniseikonic distortion, binocular 
rivalry, autokinetic movement, flicker fusion. 
suBjEcts: 40 patients and staff of a psychiatric 
hospital. 

PROCEDURE: Extremes of a distribution of apparent 
movement ranges were tested on these additional 
tasks, and the high and low groups evaluated on a 
variety of aspects of performance. Detailed analyses 
were also made of certain deviant subjects. 
RESULTS: Clear-cut separation of the high and low 
apparent movement groups appeared in reversible 
figures ; rhos came to as high as .80. The cut-off was 
also significant on degree of aniseikonic distortion. 
Non-linear relationships emerged in c.f.f., binocular 
rivalry, and autokinesis, suggesting additional para- 
meters and qualifications of definitions of the at- 
titudes. 

CONCLUSION : Results unequivocally indicate the pre- 
dictive power of “tolerance-intolerance for instabil- 
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ity” for a variety of tasks ranging from Rorschach 
to more clearly perceptual ones. Clinical implications 
of these stabilized controls for predicting adjustive 
behaviors in other areas are discussed. (Slides) 


9:05 am A contribution to the dynamics of ac- 
cident-prone behavior. LAwRENCE LESHAN, 
Roosevelt College. 

PROBLEM: To examine the psychodynamics of ac- 

cident-prone individuals and compare them with those 

of non-accident-prones. 

SUBJECTS: Fourteen industrial employees with high 

accident records and twenty-five industrial employees 

with low accident records were tested. The two 
groups are equated for age, type of job, and length 
of service. A minimum of +2.5 standard deviations 
from the mean of the accident curve of the particular 
industry involved was used as a criterion for selection. 

PROCEDURE: All the subjects were examined with a 

projective device, The Worthington Personal History. 

This is a job application blank which was designed 

for industrial use. 

CONCLUSIONS: Results obtained, while generally in 

agreement with those of Dunbar, Alexander, and 

others, present several factors not described by them. 

Accident-prones are impulsive, aggressive individuals 

who “act out” their problems in relation to authority 

figures. There is a past or present history of a failure 
of upward mobility (frustrated level of aspiration). 

They show a strong tendency to misinterpret stimuli 

in terms of their own dynamic needs. A marked sense 

of social isolation is present. 
These dynamic factors and others bear a definite 
relationship to the accident habit. 


9:20 A possible relationship of personality fac-° 


tors to development of a psychosis during ab- 
stinence from barbiturates. Conan H. Kornet- 
sky, National Institute of Mental Health and 
University of Kentucky. 
PROBLEM: The present problem is concerned with a 
possible relationship of personality organization, as 
measured by the Rorschach test, to the development 
of psychotic reactions following withdrawal of bar- 
biturates from persons addicted to those drugs. 
susjects: The material is based upon studies on 
10 former morphine addicts who had been also ad- 
dicted to barbiturates. Of these, 5 were observed dur- 
ing experimental addiction to barbiturates alone; the 
others were studied after admission to the hospital for 
treatment of mixed opiate and barbiturate addiction, 
in the course of which they developed a psychosis, 
convulsions, or both, following withdrawal of medica- 
tion. 
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PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test was administered to 
the experimentally addicted subjects before they re- 
ceived any barbiturates. In the other subjects, the 
tests were administered several months after recovery 
from the barbiturate abstinence syndrome. 

RESULTS: In terms of the Beck scoring system, the 
patients who developed psychosis differed from those 
who developed only convulsions, with respect to plus 
form per cent, amount of color and human fantasy 
responses. A high F + per cent and lack of affect 
and fantasy was found in the 6 subjects who be- 
came grossly psychotic, as opposed to a low per- 
centage of F + responses with fantasy or affective 
responsiveness in those who did not become psychotic 
or had only a mild psychosis. It is postulated that the 
subjects who became psychotic under extreme stress 
of withdrawal had only one defense mechanism— 


that of repression. This one mechanism was not 
adequate to control the stress, and complete disin- 
tegration of behavior occurred. In the other subjects 


who did not manifest a psychosis, the lack of con- 
striction allowed them to control the stress by re- 
sponding to it affectively or in fantasy. 


9:35 AM 
prisoned sexual and non-sexual offenders. Har- 
oLD LinDNER, University of Maryland and Mary- 
land House of Correction. 

PROMLEM: Do imprisoned sexual offenders differ 
from an individually matched control group of prison 
inmates showing no evidence of sexual aberration in 
perceptual sensitization to sexually stimulating and 
non-sexually-stimulating test items? This examines 
the “perceptual sensitization” hypothesis of Bruner 
and Postman. 
suByects: A sexual offender population of 67 pris- 
oners who satisfied these criteria: committed a sexual 
offense, civilian history of sexual deviation, institu- 
tional history of sexual deviation, considered by the 
psychologist or psychiatrist in each case to be a sex- 
ual deviate. A control group was selected from the 
total prison population, via a novel technique of cir- 
cular-randomization, on 9 matching variables: age, 
race, intelligence, education, marital status, socio- 
economic status, sentence length, amount of sentence 
served, recidivism. ; 

PROCEDURE: Two new graphic tests of perception 

were designed for this study: (1) serial drawings 

consisting of 10 anatomical drawings, each drawing 
progressively more complete and ending with the 
complete picture; (2) incomplete pictures consisting 
of 10 ambiguously drawn pictures depicting sexually 
stimulating situations. The Serial Drawing Test was 
scored on 4 dimensions: first sexual identification, 
correct identification, identification changed from 


A study of perceptual sensitization in im- 
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sexual to non-sexual, identification changed back 
again from non-sexual to sexual. The Incomplete 
Pictures Test was scored on 6 rated dimensions: 
sexual to non-sexual, homosexual to heterosexual, 
aggressive to passive, anti-social to social, depressive 
to euphoric, authoritarian to democratic. Extensive 
questionnaire and Blacky Pictures Test were also 
administered and analyzed. 
made of all responses. 
RESULTS: (1) Significant differences were obtained 
between the 2 groups. (2) Postman and Bruner’s 
hypothesis is not inconsistent with these data. (3) 
Sexual offenders show a perceptual sensitization and 
orientation to sexually stimulating and non-sexually 
stimulating test items more consistently than do non- 
sexually-aberrant matched controls. (4) Perceptual 
sensitization is a valid diagnostic factor in sexual 
deviation. 


Chi-square tests were 


FACTOR ANALYSIS IN 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


10 :00-11 :00 AM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
WILLIAM A. Hunt, Chairman 


10:00 am 
chiatric diagnoses compared by the inverted fac- 
tor technique. LLtoyp G. HuMpuHreys and Har- 
Geist, Stanford University. 

PROBLEM: The problem in this study is to compare the 


Personality test scores and medical psy- 


results of an inverse factor analysis of the subscores 
of four paper and pencil personality tests, viz. the 
Guilford-Martin Series, the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory on 
twenty-five neuropsychiatric patients at a Naval Hos- 
pital in Northern California with the medical psy- 
chiatric diagnoses of a Board of three psychiatrists 
on these patients. 

SUBJECTS: Twenty-five male psychiatric patients at 
the hospital. 

PROCEDURE: The four above mentioned tests were ad- 
ministered to twenty-five patients. Raw scores on 
each of the subtests were converted to standard scores 
and a correlation table set up so that the scores of 
each patient were compared with every other patient. 
The results were submitted to factor analysis by 
means of the centroid method of Thurstone and four 
factors were extracted. These four factors were ro- 
tated into meaningful position. 

Case histories and final diagnoses were obtained 
on each patient and common psychopathological symp- 
toms were obtained for each of the factors by ab- 
stracting from the case histories of the individual 
patients their symptoms. It was found that the symp- 
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tomatology of the cases on each factor (both posi- 
tively and negatively loaded cases) were sufficiently 
similar to make tentative interpretations. The factors 
were then given final names. 

These interpretations were checked by two statisti- 

cal methodologies, viz., comparing composite MMPI 
profiles for each factor with those of the same symp- 
tomatology found in the literature and computing 
factor scores for each of the subtests. In general, 
the results substantiated the results of the inverse 
analysis. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The method of Q-tech- 
nique or inverse factor analysis gives promise for 
future research in the field of psychopathology but 
is not limited to this field. 


10:15 am A factor-analytic comparison of intelli- 
gence test performance of different neuropsychi- 
atric groups. Jacop CoHen, New York Univer- 
sity and Bronx VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: The primary purpose of the investigation 

was to discover and compare the factors underlying 

performance on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 

Scale by psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, and brain- 

damaged groups. Secondarily, major assumptions un- 

derlying clinical applications were evaluated. 
suBJEcTs: 100 male veterans in each of the above 
mentioned three groups equated for age, education, 
and IQ. 

PROCEDURE: For each group separately, intercorrela- 

tions were computed among the subtest raw scores. 

The intercorrelations were factor-analyzed and ro- 

tated to oblique simple structure. A second-order gen- 

eral factor was also extracted from the common fac- 
tor intercorrelations. The results were then compared 
among the groups. 

RESULTS: (1) The same three common factors— 

Verbal, Non-Verbal Organization, and Freedom from 

Distractibility—underlie the performance of psycho- 

neurotic, schizophrenic, and brain-damaged male vet- 

eran patients on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 

Scale. 

(2) A general factor, found to be strongly opera- 
tive in Wechsler-Bellevue functioning in all three 
groups, was interpreted as present general intellectual 
functioning (G). It is primarily related to Freedom 
from Distractibility and Verbal ability, and only sec- 
ondarily to Non-Verbal Organizational ability. 

(3) A subtest rationale was adduced on the basis 
of each subtest’s relationship to the common factors 
and G. When this rationale was compared with those 
of Wechsler and Rapaport, some points of agreement 
were found. Much of their rationales, however, fails 
to be supported by the present investigation. 


& 
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(4) Some subtests (Arithmetic, Picture Arrange- 
ment, Block Design, and Digit Symbol) do not meas- 
ure the same functions in the various groups. It is 
therefore necessary to know a patient’s diagnosis in 
order to know what functions these tests measure 
in him. 

(5) The hypothesis that vocabulary provides an 
index of premorbid intellectual 
strongly substantiated. 


functioning was 


10:30 am A factorial analysis of personality tests 
in 100 psychopathological subjects. S. S. Dusrn, 
R. B. and D. S. SAuNDERs, University 
of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: To determine the principal factors in a 
wide variety of objective personality tests applied to 
a population of abnormal subjects. 
suByEcts: The population consisted of 100 World 
War II male subjects most of whom were labelled as 
psychotic in state hospital records. The mean chrono- 
logical age was 26.9 years with a standard deviation 
of 4.57, and the mean educational level was 3.5 years 
of high school. 
PROCEDURE: A battery of sixty-four tests, of which 
forty were newly invented, was used to measure the 
sixteen personality factors which have been previ- 
ously isolated by R. B. Cattell. A number of tests 
were designed for each factor and the minimum num- 
ber for each factor was two. The theory, rationale, 
procedure of administration, and scoring were de- 
scribed for each test of the battery. Both individual 
and group tests were used. 

The scores of the tests were normalized by setting 
up a scale based on nineteen class intervals with a 
mean of 10 and a standard deviation of 4.74. The 
Pearson R correlations were obtained from the scaled 
scores using IBM equipment. 

Fifteen clusters were selected from the correlations 
and each cluster was significantly unrelated to the 
others. Every variable was incorporated into a clus- 
ter. 

The factors were extracted simultaneously by 
Thurstone’s multiple group centroid method. The 
solution emerged with oblique factors and these were 
transformed into an orthogonal frame of reference. 
Thirty rotations were carried out until simple struc- 
ture was obtained. 

RESULTS: Twelve factors emerged, many of which 
are easily identified with those described by R. B. 
Cattell. 


10:45 am An investigation of differences in intel- 
lectual factors between normal and schizophrenic 
adults. James S. Simkin, New York VA Mental 
Hygiene Unit. 
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PROBLEM: To investigate the assumption that person- 
ality and intelligence are interrelated. The hypothesis 
used to test this assumption is: There are differences 
in the intellectual structures resulting from factor 
analyses of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
Form I Subtest scores of a group of normals and of 
a matched group of schizophrenics. 

suBjeEcts: Two hundred subjects are used in this 
study. One group is composed of 100 hospitalized 
unclassified schizophrenic patients selected to meet 
certain criteria. All are white, male veterans between 
the ages of 21 and 31. The second group consists of 
100 normal subjects tested jointly with Gerald L. 
Hover who is conducting a parallel investigation with 
psychoneurotic patients. The normal group is matched 
with the schizophrenic group for age and education. 
In addition to being white, male veterans, none of 
the normal subjects has ever been hospitalized or 
treated for mental disorders. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects had been or were adminis 
tered the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale Form 
I. Correlation matrices were prepared for each of the 
two groups. Each matrix consisted of the correlations 
of each of the 11 subtests with every other subtest. 
The matrices were factor analyzed using Thurstone’s 
complete centroid method and rotated using his ex 
tended vector method. 

RESULTS: The structure of the 
group included a general factor (mean variance = 
.09) ; a visual-motor factor (mean variance = .04) : 


intellectual normal 


a factor tentatively designated as symbolic manipu- 
lation (mean variance = .03); and a unique factor 
(mean variance = .04) loaded only by the Digit Span 
subtest. 

For the schizophrenic group the intellectual struc 
ture included a general factor (mean variance = .24) 
loaded by most of the subtests; a performance factor 
(mean variance = .12); a verbal factor (mean vari 
ance = .10); and a factor designated as concentra 
tion-speed (mean variance = .08). 

Selected clinical applications are made and conclu 
sions drawn. 


SYMPOSIUM: HOW WELL CAN WE 
SELECT PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL? 


10 :00-12 :10 PM, Friday, Ballroom 


Rosert R. Hott, Chairman 


Participants: Donatp W. Fiske, ALLAN FRANKLE, 
E. Lowett Ketry, Lester B. Luporsky, and 
DonaLp W. MACKINNON. 
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STRESS PHENOMENA 
11 :10-12:10 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
James G. MILLER, Chairman 


11:10 am Correlation between the fluctuation of 
free anxiety and the quantity of hippuric acid 
excretion. HArotp Persky, STANFORD R. GAMM, 
and Roy R. GrinKker, Michael Reese Hospital. 
(Sponsor, S. J. Beck) 

PROBLEM: This study was undertaken in order to 

quantitatively determine the effect of psychiatric 

treatment on a specific chemical test known to be 
altered in certain mental diseases. 

suBJEcTs: 15 normal controls (hospital employees) 

of whom 9 are training analysands, 14 patients with 

free anxiety, 10 catatonic schizophrenics, and 32 col- 
lege students. 

PROCEDURE: The hippuric acid test was performed at 

selected periods (unknown to laboratory) on the con- 

trols and patients. The student group was tested im- 

mediately prior to an examination (stressful experi- 

ence ). 

RESULTS: The following results were obtained: 

1. Hippuric acid excretion is not altered in men- 
tally and physically healthy subjects, even when sub- 
jected to the stress of psychoanalysis, on repeated 
testing over a 2-year period. 

2. Patients with free anxiety excrete more hippuric 
acid than controls. Successful psychiatric treatment 
reduces the amount of hippuric acid excretion and 
free anxiety. The variance of hippuric acid excretion 
in the anxiety group is greater than in the control 
group. The coefficient of correlation of hippuric acid 
excretion and the clinical anxiety score is highly sig- 
nificant. 

3. Catatonic schizophrenic subjects excrete, less 
hippuric acid than controls. Successful psychiatric 
treatment raises the amount of hippuric acid excre- 
tion and reduces the catatonia. The variance of hip- 
puric acid excretion in the catatonic group is greater 
than in the control group. The coefficient of correla- 
tion of hippuric acid excretion and the clinical cata- 
tonic score is highly significant. 

4. Normal individuals exposed to mild external 
(real) stress, unlike anxiety or catatonic subjects, 
do not develop abnormal excretion patterns. 


11:25 am Anxiety-reduction as reinforcement in 
maladaptive behavior: evidence stutterers’ 
representations of the moment of difficulty. 
Georce J. WiscHNER, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: The writer elsewhere has considered the 

problem of integrating stuttering behavior within 

the framework of reinforcement learnii:.g theory. In 


this framework stuttering is viewed as one example 
of persistent maladaptive behavior with consequences 
more punishing than rewarding. That stuttering is 
unpleasant and carries penalties is emphasized by 
most stutterers. The nature of the reinforcing mech- 
anism in such behavior constitutes a central problem 
for reinforcement theory. 

The present paper provides evidence concerning 
one hypothesis presented previously regarding the 
mechanisms underlying the perpetuation of stuttering 
behavior. The hypothesis assumes that a feared word 
arouses a state of expectancy (anxiety) and that 
completion of the stuttered act is accompanied by 
reduction of the anxiety-tension evoked by the stimu- 
lus word with consequent reinforcement of the stut- 
tering behavior. 
suBJECTS: Thirty-three stutterers in university clin- 
ics. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects were given these instructions: 
“Draw whatever you think most adequately repre- 
sents your behavior immediately before, during and 
after a moment of stuttering.” Drawings were ana- 
lyzed, not in terms of clinical interpretative cate- 
gories, but in terms of content and spontaneous writ- 
ten language used. 

RESULTS: Despite variation in manner of representa- 
tion both content and language demonstrated clearly 
a strikingly similar process in all subjects. There was 
progressively mounting tension, anxiety, or stress, 
followed by a reduction in this state upon comple- 
tion of the stuttering act. Content illustrating this 
included graphic representations, stick figures show- 
ing facial and visceral changes, overcoming obstacles, 
and nature representations (storm-sunshine, flood- 
calming down). Language describing the before and 
during stages included “tense,” “struggle,” “hair on 
end,” “dike-breaking.” Words for the after period 
included “exhaustion,” “relaxed,” “relieved,” “tension 
diminishes.” 

The simple technique employed identifies clearly a 
cycle of events surrounding the stuttering moment 
which supports the above hypothesis. (Slides) 


11:40 am An evaluation of hypnotically induced re- 
laxation in the reduction of peptic ulcer symp- 
toms. Hamitton Moopy, Long Beach VA 
Hospital and University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of the experiment was that of 

comparing two types of therapy, a type of psycho- 

therapy and the standard medical therapy, for the 
reduction of the symptoms of duodenal ulcer. The 
point of interest to psychologists involved in this 
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study is that of the potency of suggestive therapy im 
altering the course of an acute somatic disease proc- 
ess. 

sUBJECTS: Two groups of ten each of hospitalized 
duodenal ulcer patients were matched insofar as was 
possible by pairing members of one group with the 
members of the other group according to chronicity 
of symptoms and age. Other variables were con- 
trolled to a certain extent by means of selecting sub- 
jects from a population homogeneous in respect to 
sex, ethnic group, marital status, veteran status, un- 
complicated diagnosis of duodenal ulcer and severity 
of symptoms. 

PROCEDURE: The members of the experimental group 
were taught the technique of autohypnosis for the 
induction of a relaxed state by means of a series of 
fifteen hour sessions of training in heterohypnotic 
and autohypnotic techniques. The members of the 
control group were administered the standard medi- 
cal therapy for duodenal ulcer. The experimental 
group received no medication. 

Gastrointestinal X-ray series were taken on all 

twenty subjects before, and again after, therapy. 
These radiographic findings were then compared and 
rated by several radiologists for the degree of im- 
proyement indicated by symptom reduction. The ma- 
jority judgment of at least two of the three judges 
was used as the criterion measure. 
RESULTS: The difference obtained between the mean 
of the two groups discloses a slight advantage in 
favor of hypnotic therapy over medical therapy in 
the reduction of peptic ulcer symptoms, statistically 
to the one percent level. 

A further consideration of the secondary criteria 
of medical progress notes by the physician and of 
the patient’s own evaluation suggests that the differ- 
ence obtained between the two groups may have been 
minimized by the use of the X-ray criterion. The re- 
sults obtained do not necessarily indicate that the 
hypnotic therapy used has accomplished a permanent 
reduction of peptic ulcer symptoms in any one of 
the subjects. 


11:55 am An investigation of unconscious conflict 
in cases of peptic ulcer. HENRY WEINBERG, Bos- 
ton University. 

PROBLEM: This was an investigation of unconscious 

conflict in cases of peptic ulcer in an attempt to test 

the validity of Alexander’s theoretical formulation. 

This formulation postulates as basic to ulcer cases 

strong oral-dependency wishes and an overcompensa- 

tory conscious emphasis upon independent achieve- 
ment. Associated with the denied dependency wishes 
is strong repressed hostility. 


suBjects: The subjects were two groups of in- 
patients at Cushing VA Hospital: (1) 25 unselected 
white males with a primary diagnosis of duodenal 
ulcer and (2) 25 unselected white males with a pri- 
mary diagnosis of inguinal hernia. There were no 
significant differences between the groups in respect 
to (1) age, (2) socio-economic factors, (3) educa- 
tional background, (4) marital status, and (5) pon- 
deral index, a morphological measurement. 
PROCEDURE: The entire study was based on projective 
test productions on (1) a modified Sentence Comple- 
tion Test, (2) Thematic Apperception Test, (3) Van 
Lennep Four Picture Test, (4) Rorschach. 

RESULTS: Significant group differences were found. 
In terms of indices from the individual techniques 
the ulcer group showed a significantly higher inci- 
dence of (1) unconscious dependency wishes (2) a 
conscious emphasis on independence and achievement, 
and (3) repressed hostility. These findings were es- 
sentially consistent with an “hypothetical concretiza- 
tion” of the ulcer personality that had been logically 
derived from Alexander’s schematic analysis and in 
terms of which the data were analyzed. 

Individual differences were found in the strength 
of the conflict, the centrality of the hostility problem, 
and the means for handling consistent with the*total 
personality. Manifestations of individual differences 
increased as the investigation proceeded from the 
deeper to more differentiated levels of the personality. 

The logical “next step” of research in this area 
involves the concept of specificity, to test whether 
this conflict is peculiar to peptic ulcer and not com- 
mon to all psychosomatic disorders. 


SYMPOSIUM: A CRITICAL EVALUATION 
OF RESEARCH TECHNIQUES IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1:40-3:50 PM, Friday, Ballroom 
FREDERICK C, THORNE, Chairman 


RAYMOND B. CatTTre.i, Methods for the factor analy- 
sis of dynamic personality traits. 

ALBERT ELLis, Critique of systematic theoretical 
foundations in clinical psychology. 

WILLIAM SCHOFIELD, Critique of scatter and profile 
analysis of psychometric data. 

Sau B. Setts, Problems of criteria and validity in 
diagnosis and therapy. 

Rogert I. Watson, Research design and methodology 
in evaluating the results of psychotherapy. 

J. RicHarpD WITTENBORN, Critique of small sample 
statistical methods in clinical psychology. 
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SYMPOSIUM: INTERRELATIONS OF BIO- 
CHEMISTRY, PSYCHIATRY, AND 
PSYCHOLOGY IN PROGNOSIS 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Friday, Ballroom 
IvAN NorMAN Chairman 


Participants: Grecory Pincus, JoHN P. SPIEGEL, 
JosepH ZUBIN with CHARLES WINDLE. 


VISTAS AND DEVICES 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
MartTIN L. REyMERT, Chairman 


8:50 am _ Psychologists abroad. ANNE Roe. 
PROBLEM: A brief review of psychological work be- 
ing done in various foreign countries, together with 
Kodachrome slides of leading psychologists. Coun- 
tries to be visited are Australia, Egypt, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Holland, and possibly some of 
the Scandinavian countries. 


9:05 am The use of a “mechanical third ear” in 
teaching and supervising diagnostic testing. Iya 
N. Korner and WILLIAM H. Brown, University 
of Utah. 
PROBLEM: Although the supervisor of diagnostic test- 
ing can closely observe student testing through one- 
way vision apparatus, the nature of the set-up renders 
him impotent at the very moment when supervision is 
most crucial. Unless he interrupts the testing, he has 
no means of communicating with the student. 
suByEcts: Ten clinical psychology students from the 
Department of Psychology, University of Utah. 
PROCEDURE: Before meeting the patient, the student 
is fitted with an inconspicuous ear-piece of a hearing- 
aid device; the wire from it is concealed beneath -his 
coat. When seated at the testing table, the hearing-aid 
is connected to a concealed wire leading to a micro- 
phone in the observation room. The supervisor is able 
to whisper directions or suggestions to the student, 
without disturbing the testing procedure. 
RESULTS: Students and supervisors feel the technique 


provides a unique opportunity for guidance and su- 


pervision at the moment it is needed. Experiences 


with the procedure will be described. 


9:20 am The Szondi Test in idiopathic epilepsy and 
overt homosexuality. Henry P. Davin, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: (1) How valid are the theoretical asser- 

tions made by Szondi and Deri for idiopathic epi- 

leptics and overt homosexuals? (2) How adequate 
is the Szondi factorial scoring system upon which the 
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diagnostic indicators rest? (3) What is the function 
of the 48 individual photographs in discriminating 
between the two groups? 

suBjEcts: 100 idiopathic epileptics who had long 
histories of seizures, were under anti-convulsive drug 
treatment, and were non-homosexual. 100 overt homo- 
sexuals who were non-epileptic and had sexual his- 
tories either exclusively homosexual or primarily so. 
All subjects were single white males between the ages 
of 18 and 49, non-psychotic, and non-deteriorated in- 
tellectually. Diagnoses were well-established. 
PROCEDURE: The Szondi test was individually admin- 
istered six times to each subject according to stand- 
ard directions. 

RESULTS: None of the 28 diagnostic indicators postu- 
lated by Szondi or Deri for epilepsy or homosexual- 
ity, either singly or in pattern combination, discrimi- 
nated between the epileptic and homosexual subjects, 
on both Administration I and Administration VI. 
Neither total amount nor specific kinds of changes in 
factorial direction over all six administrations dif- 
erentiated between the two groups. Of the 48 Szondi 
pictures only 12 discriminated significantly between 
the two groups on Administration I and Administra- 
tion VI. The pictures within a given factor did not 
have equal selection value and were not always synon- 
ymous with the theory of the factor they represent. 
Individual picture choices between Administrations I 
and VI were very consistent. The factorial scering 
system did not reflect individual picture preferences 
adequately. The results are discussed in terms of 
their meaning for the Szondi test. 


9:35 am Relationship of the Bernreuter Introver- 
sion-Extraversion ratings and scores in extra- 
sensory perception tests. EL1zABetH M. Hum- 
PHREY, Duke University. 

PROBLEM : In the search for personality characteristics 
associated with success and failure in tests of extra- 
sensory perception (ESP), this research was con- 
ducted to determine if there is a relationship between 
subjects’ ratings on the Bernreuter Introversion-Ex- 
traversion Scale and their ESP scores. 

suBJEcTS: 54 college students. 

PROCEDURE: In three series subjects filled out Bern- 

reuter inventories and were given card-calling tests 

of extrasensory perception. In the first series 14 

subjects each made 2,500 ESP trials with one ex- 

perimenter, behind a screen, looking at the target 
card on each trial. In the next two series each of the 

40 subjects made from 250 to 500 ESP trials; the 

cards were screened from the subject’s view and the 

card order was unknown to the experimenters. Sub- 
jects receiving a score of less than 50% on the Intro- 
version-Extraversion Scale were arbitrarily labeled 
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“extraverts”; subjects having scores of more than 
50% were rated “introverts.” 

RESULTS: In the first series the total of 25,000 ESP 
trials made by “extraverts” gave significantly positive 
results (P = .00003) ; the total of 10,000 ESP trials 
of the “introverts” gave virtualiy the number of suc- 
cesses expected by chance. Following this finding, two 
series were conducted to test the hypothesis that ex- 
traverts would score high on ESP tests and that 
introverts would score close to mean chance expecta- 
tion. The 19 extraverts made 9,500 ESP trials with 
a positive deviation that is significant at the .004 
level of confidence. In the 10,000 ESP trials of the 
21 introverts, fewer hits were obtained than expected 
by chance. The difference between the means of the 
two groups is significant at the .0024 level of con- 
fidence. 74% of the extraverts in the two test series 
gave positive ESP scores; 71% of the introverts 
gave scores below the expected chance average. 


THE EGO AND ITS WORKS 
10 :00-11 :00 AM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
LEsLIE Chairman 


10:00 am Experimental investigations on the con- 
struct of ego-control. Jack BLock and JEANNE 
Brock, University of California and Stanford 
University. 

PROBLEM: To test the predictive utility of the con- 
struct of ego-control. Ego-control is defined as the 
individual’s characteristic mode of handling his need 
tensions and is to be distinguished from ego-need 
the need for maintenance of self-esteem. 
suBjEcTs: 76 male college students, homogeneous 
with respect to age and socio-economic origins. Each 
subject was categorized into one of three groups: 
over-controllers—those individuals clinically judged 
as binding their tensions excessively; under-control- 
lers—those individuals clinically judged as not bind- 
ing their tensions sufficiently; and appropriate-con- 
trollers—those individuals clinically evaluated as 
selectively binding and discharging their need-ten- 
sions consonantly. These three groupings are not 
absolutely defined but are relationally ordered on the 
theoretical continuum. 

PROCEDURE: Following the categorization into sub- 

groups, each subject underwent the following experi- 

mental situations, administered over a period of eight 
weeks: a level of aspiration test; a measure of per- 
severation of inadequate hypotheses; the California 

Ethnocentrism Scale; an objectified Rorschach pro- 

cedure; an autokinetic measure of the need to struc- 

ture; the Bennett test of productive thinking ; a meas- 
ure of satiation time; a situational test of reactions 
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to authority; the Gottschaldt figures; and a measure 
of interference by old learning of new learning. 
From the theory of ego-control, predictions were 
made in advance as to how the experimental groups 
would order themselves. 

RESULTS: Each of the experimental procedures, with 
the exception of the Gottschaldt and interference 
measures, resulted in findings statistically significant 
in the directions predicted. The data thus strikingly 
support the construct of ego-control as a genotypical 
variable underlying and integrating phenotypically 
disparate behavior. A provocative further finding in- 
volves an unforeseen subgroup of subjects represent- 
ing those individuals with both marked over- and 
under-controlling elements (“the bimodal personali- 
ties”). This group produced chaotic results and, in 
the clinical judgment of the experimenters, appeared 
most pathological, evidencing strong paranoid fea- 
tures. 


10:15 am Exploring the psychoanalytic theory of 
the “oral character”: a follow-up study. GeRaALp 
S. BLum and Danter R. MILtErR, University of 
Michigan. 
PROBLEM : This study is the second phase of a project 
dealing with experimental investigations of the psy- 
choanalytic theory of the oral character. In the orig- 
inal study reported at the 1950 APA symposium on 
“Experimental Approaches to Psychoanalytic The- 
ory,” it was found that pure oral activities (e.g., 
mouth movements) correlated significantly with cer- 


tain personality features. The aim was to duplicate 


some of the earlier experiments and also to test 
certain additional hypotheses. 
suBJECcT: The 26 boys and girls in the fourth grade 
of a public elementary school. 
PROCEDURES: The techniques included time samples, 
teacher ratings, experimental situations, and socio- 
metrics. The following hypotheses concerning the 
oral character were investigated: extreme interest in 
food, social isolation, need for liking and approval, 
low boredom and frustration tolerance, lack of gen- 
erosity in situations which do not offer “supplies,” 
inability to say “no” to requests of others, desire for 
a magic helper, suggestibility, inability to divide 
loyalties, and need to be ingratiating. 
RESULTS: (1) Observational analysis of non-purpos- 
ive mouth movements in different settings continue 
to reveal a fair measure of individual consistency. 
(2) Hypotheses which have been supported by 
both studies include social isolation, lack of generos- 
ity, and need for liking and approval. 
(3) New hypotheses introduced in the follow-up 
study were on the whole not supported. These are the 
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inability to say “no,” desire for a magic helper, and 
low frustration tolerance. 

(4) Other hypotheses, some of which were meas- 
ured under unavoidably different circumstances, were 
supported in only one of the two studies. Among these 
are extreme interest in food, low boredom tolerance, 
and taste suggestibility. The discrepant findings point 
to further exploration of situational effects in these 
areas. 

(5) Hypotheses which did not hold up in either 
study are the inability to divide loyalties and the need 
to be ingratiating. 


10:30 am Measurement of impulses, ego, and su- 
perego. I. Methodology and general conclusions. 
Morton S. Stopin and Lawrence A. Dom- 
BROSE, Western Reserve University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to measure 
the relative strengths of the three psychoanalytic 
constructs: impulses, ego, and superego. This in- 
cluded the determination of the effects of impulse 
and superego forces upon ego functions. 
suBJEcTs: Three groups of subjects were used. The 
performance of 30 normals was considered the crite- 
rion of functioning determined by a strong ego with- 
out undue impulse and superego pressures. Fifteen 
constricted neurotics were considered representative of 
individuals with strong, suppressed impulses, weaker 
egos, and strong, dominant superegos. Twenty para- 
noid schizophrenes represented the functioning of 
weakest ego and strongest impulse and superego 
forces. 

PROCEDURE: A battery of nine original tests was con- 

structed, using the ego functions of perception, apper- 

ception, memory, concept formation, and motility as 
methods for assaying the variables under considera- 


tion. Each item provided an opportunity for impulses, 


ego, or superego to be manifested in a quantifiable 
response. One hundred and seventeen hypotheses were 
made concerning the comparative performances of 
the three groups of subjects in the various test situa- 
tions. These hypotheses were derived from psycho- 
analytic theory as applied to the expected functioning 
of the three groups in accordance with their relative 
strengths of impulses, ego, and superego. 

RESULTS: Although many of the individual hypotheses 
failed to be confirmed at highly reliable levels of 
confidence, the direction of the total data was in ac- 
cord with the general thesis. Results for the three 
groups were in the predicted order with sufficient 
frequency to be significant far beyond the 1% level 
of confidence. Similarly, the numbers of hypotheses 
confirmed at both the 10% and 5% levels were far 
beyond chance expectancies. The authors concluded: 
(1) impulse and superego forces affect ego function- 
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ing; (2) the three psychoanalytic variables may be 
measured; (3) psychoanalytic theory provided the 
consistency between predicted and obtained results. 


10:45 am The relationship between ego-involve- 
ment and test definition and obtained group 
Rorschach protocols. Leon B. CoHEN and 
GrorcE CALDEN, University of Michigan. 

PROBLEM: To what extent is the subject’s test proto- 

col a function of his ego-involvement in the Ror- 

schach test situation? How is his conception of what 
the Rorschach test measures related to his test per- 
formance ? 

suBJEctTs: 306 white, senior high school students of 

both sexes were administered the group Rorschach 

test. 

PROCEDURE: The subject population was randomly di- 

vided into two experimental groups. One was given 

an “ego-oriented” set of instructions: “the test results 
will go into your permanent files and will be used for 
job selection and college counseling. . . . Write your 
name on the answer booklet, etc.” The other group 
was given “task-oriented” instructions: “This is a 
study conducted by students of an out-of-state uni- 
versity. . . . They are interested only in group re- 
sults. ... Do not write your name, etc.” The instruc- 
tions given to both groups also defined the test in 
three different ways. One-third of the subjects were 
told the test measured “Intelligence”; another third 
were given the test definition of “Nervousness”; and 

a final third were informed it was a test of “Imagina- 

tion.” 

Following the administration of the test, the sub- 
jects filled out a questionnaire designed to measure 
their ego-involvement (high or low) in the test per- 
formance. The subjects were finally divided into 12 
groups according to whether their instructions were 
ego-oriented or task-oriented, their degrees of ego- 
involvement, and their assigned test definitions. 
RESULTS: There are significant overall differences in 
24 of the 34 Rorschach scores obtained by various 
ego-involvement and test definition groups. Of the 
24 significant scores, 17 differ significantly as a func- 
tion of varying test definitions. Twenty-three yield 
significant differences among the different ego-in- 
volvement groups. The implications of these results 
for Rorschach theory and practice are developed. 


ROUND TABLE: CURRENT ISSUES IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS 


(Restricted Discussion. ) 
10 :00-12 :10 PM, Saturday, Ballroom 


Paut E. E1serer, Chairman 
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Participants: Faculty representatives of clinical 
training programs at the University of Chicago; 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Stanford University; Univer- 
sity of Kansas; Menninger Foundation; and a 
member of the Committee on Training in Clini- 
cal Psychology. 


PERSONALITY AS REVEALED BY TESTS 
11:10-12:10 PM, Saturday, Bal Tabarin 
ArTHUR L. Benton, Chairman 


11:10 am The Drawing Completion Test (D.C.T.), 
A New Projective Technique for the Investiga- 
tion of Personality. G. MAr1an Kuincet, Uni- 
versity of Louvain. 

The diagnostic scope of the test covers “basic func- 
tions” such as emotion, imagination, intellect and will 
or activity. Each of these functions is considered in 
regard to two “polar” aspects, e.g., in regard to will, 
dynamic vs. controlled will, or in regard to intellect, 
practical vs. theoretical intellect. The relative intensity 
of each of these aspects of the functions creates a 
specific individual pattern reflecting the basic structure 
of the subject in terms of the above mentioned func- 
tions. Since a person’s structure determines largely 
his functioning, insight concerning his functioning 
can be gained from knowledge about his structure. 

Of particular interest in the construction of the 
D.C.T. is the procedure followed in its validation. The 
subjects used were 383 “normal” adults of both sexes, 
eighteen to fifty years of age, of various levels of 
education and occupation. The chief element of the 
validation was a multiple criterion comprising three 
diagnostic techniques specially devised for evaluating 
the results of the drawing test in regard to the above 
mentioned functions. These techniques aimed at 
identity of content and each of them was constructed 
and validated according to objective methods. The 
data yielded by this multiple criterion were converted 
in deciles and plotted so as to bring out directly the 
degree of agreement vs. disagreement existing within 
the total data in regard to each of the components 
of the personality scheme here used. Finally, the re- 
sults of the drawing test, properly scored and con- 
verted into deciles, were compared with the total data 
of the criterion and the validity of the test was for:nd 
out for every functional aspect separately. (Slides ) 


11:25 am Anxiety as a factor in test performance. 
GeorGE MANDLER and Seymour R. SARASON, 
Yale University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of anxiety levels 

and their interaction with success and failure instruc- 
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tions in the performance of typical intelligence test 
items. 

suBJEcTS: 33 college students. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire relating to subjective ex- 
periences in testing situations and course examinations 
was given to 101 students. Two groups of 18 and 15 
Ss were selected from the two extremes, i.e., a High- 
Anxiety (HA) and a Low-Anxiety (LA) group. 
Each subject was individually given 6 trials each on 
Kohs Block Design No. 13 and the W-B Digit 
Symbol subtest. All Ss were then divided into three 
groups. The “Success” group was told that they had 
performed at the 95th percentile of the college popula- 
tion. The “Failure” group was told that their per- 
formance fell below the 10th percentile. The “Neutral” 
group was not given any information as to their 
performance. All Ss were then given 6 trials each on 
Kohs Block Design No. 13 and the W-B Digit 
the Digit Symbol Test. 

RESULTS: On the Kohs Block Design and Digit 
Symbol Tests the LA group performed better than 
the HA group. The Kohs time score differences 
on the first trial of the second test were analyzed by 
analysis of covariance. The Neutral HA group per- 
formed better than the Neutral LA group; the Failure 
LA group better than the Failure HA group. The 
Neutral HA group performed better than the Success 
or Failure HA groups; and the Failure LA group was 
better than the Neutral LA group. The significance of 
these differences varied from the .02 to the .09 level 
of confidence. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. Performance on these test items is 
partly a function of level of anxiety. 2. Success and 
Failure instructions have a differential effect on 
High-Anxiety and Low-Anxiety subjects. (Slides) 


11:40 am Personality factors in psychotherapeutic 
improvement as identified by the Rorschach test. 
SAuL M. Siecer, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: What personality factors identifiable by 

means of the Rorschach test are related to psycho- 

therapeutic improvement in psychoneurotics ? 

SUBJECTS: Subjects were 97 psychoneurotic male 

veterans of World War II, divided into four groups, 

two original groups of improved and unimproved out- 
patients and two cross-validation groups of out- 
patients and hospitalized patients. 

PROCEDURE: Rorschach tests were administered to 

patients prior to their individual participation in 

“eclectic, psychoanalytically-oriented” brief psycho- 

therapy. Improvement at the end of treatment was 

judged from therapist’s progress notes. The Rorschach 
results were analyzed on three levels: the specific 
personality traits corresponding to separate scoring 
categories, larger trait-syndromes judged from the 
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entire protocol, and blind predictions of improvement 
or non-improvement. Only eight of fourteen trait- 
syndromes were deemed reliably judged; inter-judge 
agreement on blind predictions was not statistically 
significant. 

RESULTS: Of the many specific scoring categories 
tested, only a few were related to improvement. FC, 
Aobj, and R seemed to have enough general predictive 
power to relate to improvement in both out-patients 
and hospitalized patients. O+, (CF—) + (FC—)/ 
(CF) + (FC), Hobj, and Card Rejects were of 
limited predictive power and only suggestive of a re- 
lationship to improvement. The trait-syndromes Matu- 
rity of Affective Structure, Self-Insight, and Ego 
Strength were of general predictive power, but judg- 
ments of them showed high inter-correlations, so that 
they may represent different aspects of a common 
underlying factor or set of factors. Although statis- 
tically significant, the quantitative relationships be- 
tween the above-named traits or trait-syndromes and 
improvement in psychotherapy were slight. None of 
five judges making blind predictions of improvement 
or non-improvement agreed significantly with the 


criterion. 


11:55 am An experimental investigation of inter- 
series change as a diagnostic factor in the Szondi 
test. Paut H. Wuitreman, Western Reserve 
University. 

PROBLEM: Inter-series change is the result of varia- 
tions in choices of pictures from one test administra- 
tion to another. It is a crucial aspect of Szondi test 
interpretation in that the various degrees and types 
of change are assumed to be the first indicators which 
help to discriminate between normal and pathologic 
test reactions. This study compared a normal group 
with a psychotic group with respect to the amount 
and kind of change in Szondi test vectors for $ix 
administrations of the test. 

suByEcts: Thirty normal and thirty psychotic adults, 

15 males and 15 females in each group. 

PROCEDURE: A series of six Szondi Tests was ad- 

ministered to each of the 60 subjects. The intervals 

between the tests were as close as possible to two days, 
but never less than one day. Three methods of comput- 
ing vectorial change were used: (1) Test to test 
change; (2) Changes from the initial test to each 
of the subsequent tests; (3) The ratio of the actual 
change to the maximum possible change. The average 
change in each of the 4 Szondi vectors (as measured 
by each of the 3 methods) was found for the normal 
group and for the psychotic group. Critical ratios be- 
tween these averages were determined. Types of 
change which have been graded by Susan Deri accord- 
ing to their diagnostic significance were also in- 
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vestigated and compared for frequency of occurrence 
in the test profiles of the normals and the psychotics. 
RESULTS: When inter-series change is measured by 
Method 1 and by Method 2, the Cyclic and Paroxysmal 
vectors differentiate the normal from the psychotic 
while the Sexual and Schizophrenic vectors do not. 
Method 3 did not differentiate the normal from the 
psychotic in any vector. Deri’s types of change were 
found to be useless in differentiating the normal from 
the psychotic. 


EDUCATIONAL THERAPY 
10 :00-11 :30 AM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 16. See Division 
16’s Program. ) 

CLINICAL STUDY OF CHILDREN 
11 :30-12 :30 PM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 16. See Division 

16’s Program.) 
SYMPOSIUM: RORSCHACH THEORY AS 
RELATED TO THERAPY 
1:40-3:50 PM, Saturday, Ballroom 
W. MACFARLANE, Chairman 


Participants: Heppa BoLcAr, Gorpon FILMER-BEN- 
NETT, Max L. Hutt, Dante. R. MILLER, and 
LAWRENCE Rocers with KENNETH R. Ham- 
MOND. 


SYMPOSIUM: EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
OF THE MOTIVATIONAL PROPER- 
TIES OF MANIFEST ANXIETY 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Saturday, Ballroom 
KENNETH W. SpeNcE, Chairman 
Participants: Ernest MONTAGUE, RutH Peck, JANET 

TAYLOR, and EL1zABETH WESLEY. 
TESTING THE EFFECTS OF BRAIN 
SURGERY OR SHOCK 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Sunday, Bal Tabarin 


James Q. Hotsoppie, Chairman 


10:00 am Some psychological changes following 
psychosurgery. J. R. WitTeNnBorN, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Frep A. Mettier, Columbia University. 

PROBLEM : This research is designed to test a series of 

hypotheses concerning the effects of psychosurgery: 
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(1) Over a three month period of time, the change 
in patterns of behavior will be more variable and 
diverse among patients who were treated by psycho- 
surgery at the beginning of the three month period 
than it will be for patients who were not treated 
by psychosurgery. 

(2) Chronic mental hospital patients who are cur- 
rently relatively free from a particular kind of pa- 
thology will, as a result of psychosurgery, show more 
of that kind of pathology than patients who were not 
treated by psychosurgery. 

(3) The increase in lack of perceptual control score 
(based on the Rorschach) will be greater for patients 
who have been treated by psychosurgery than it will 
be for patients w!:o have not been so treated. 

(4) The behavior of patients as evaluated in terms 
of an occupational rating scale will be more improved 
after psychosurgery than the behavior of patients not 
so treated. 

(5) The behavior of patients as evaluated in terms 

of a symptom rating scale will show no more im- 
provement after psychosurgery than the symptomatic 
behavior of patients not so treated. 
suBjects: The data were gathered at Greystone 
Hospital for schizophrenic patients between 27 and 48 
years of age; each had been hospitalized for at least 
three years. 
PROCEDURE: The data for twenty operated patients 
were compared with the data for a group of twenty 
control patients. In addition to the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
the Porteus Maze, and the Rorschach, the analyses 
involved the use of certain new devices, including a 
quantified multiple diagnostic procedure, occupational 
rating scales, and a new Rorschach scoring principle. 
RESULTS : The results of the analyses support all of the 
hypotheses. 


10:15 am Psychological. changes in 
Istipor W. ScHERER and 
Northampton VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To investigate personality changes at- 

tributable to leukotomy as revealed by quantitative 

test performance; to integrate these with hypotheses 
derived from qualitative analyses of intra-individual 
unique patterns and inter-reactions. 

SUBJECTS: Twenty-two leukotomized mental patients 

and twenty-two equated controls. 

PROCEDURE: Both groups received a battery of 28 

tests approximately three weeks before, and two 

weeks, three months, and one year after leukotomy 

(or at equivalent intervals for the controls). Per- 

sonality tests included Rorschach, Szondi, ‘Word As- 

sociation, Aversion Scale, Draw-A-Person, and Pic- 
ture Frustration. Functions tested were Abstraction, 

Motor Speed and Coordination, and Level of Aspira- 


leukotomy. 
Joun F. WIwNNE, 
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tion. Longitudinal qualitative analyses of changes in 
patients led to the formulation of hypotheses which 
were tested quantitatively. The significance of the net 
change in the operated group for each of the 148 
variables from pre-testing to each of the post-tests 
was determined by critical ratio. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Leukotomy leads to: (1) 
increase in ego boundaries. evidenced by improved 
meaningful memory (P< .02), auditory memory 
(P< .01), visual memory (P < .05), increased digit 
symbol (P < .10), greater learning ability ( Halstead, 
P < .05), increased accuracy in drawings (Draw-A- 
Man, P< .01), increased contact (Szondi p—, P< 
.01), and higher level of aspiration (P< .10); (2) 
reaction of the organism to the organic assault shown 
in abstraction (object sorting decreased, P < .10; 
categorization decreased, P < .02) ; Halstead time in 
creased (P< .05), Word Association (phrases and 
close responses increased, P < .05), digits reversed 
decreased (P < .10) ; (3) increased sexual differentia 
tion seen in Draw-A-Man ( decreased sexual confusion, 
P< .05, increased nose size, P < .20, increased ac- 
curacy, P< .01); activity in breast size (Draw-A 
Woman, P< .01). In this connection we note in- 
creased concern over sexuality as shown by more 
aversion toward masturbation (P< .10). (4) In 
creased rate of behavior reflected in decreased Ror- 
schach reaction time (P < .10 to < .20), less inhibi- 
tion (Downey, P< .01), and increased speed in 
Finger Dexterity (P< .05), Successive Subtraction 
(P< .05), and Digit Symbol (P < .10). Regressive 
phenomena, body image, and other test findings will 
be discussed. (Slides) 


10:30 am <A comparison of three projective tech 
niques in a longitudinal study of a post-lobot- 
omized patient. GEORGE CALDEN and ABRAHAM 
Carp, Fort Custer VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: (1) To describe the results of monthly ad 

ministrations over a nine month period of three 

projective tests; 

Draw-A-Man. 

(2) To investigate the relationship between changes 
in the projective data and observed behavioral changes 
in a patient following pre-frontal lobotomy. 

(3) To determine in what manner the individual 
test results confirm, supplement, or contradict each 
other. 
susyects: (1) A 35-year-old white, schizophrenic 
male, showing progressive improvement after a pre- 
frontal lobotomy. 

(2) A non-lobotomized, identical twin, control pa- 
tient whose behavior has remained unchanged. 
PROCEDURE: Three projective tests were administered 
monthly to each subject for nine months following 


Rorschach, Bender-Gestalt and 
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the operation. The successive protocols were examined 
for patterns of change. Tests were compared for 
agreement and disagreement. Test interpretations were 
correlated with clinical observational data. Each test’s 
unique contribution for the understanding of changes 
following lobotomy were investigated. 

RESULTS: The protocols of all three tests revealed the 
initial disorientation, apathy, and constrictive trends 
evidenced one month after the operation. The tests 
varied, however, in the degree to which they re- 
flected the operated patient’s subsequent behavioral 
improvement. The test protocols of the control pa- 
tient indicated the absence of change during the same 
period. 

concLusions: The findings are discussed in terms 
of the correlations of each test with changes in 
behavior and in relation to the theoretical rationale 
behind each test. Differences between the perceptual 
and perceptual-motor projective tests are discussed. 
The potential contribution of each test to lobotomy 
research is considered. (Slides) 


10:45 am An evaluation of post-electroshock con- 
fusion resulting from use of the Reiter EST 
apparatus. JOHN SUMMERSKILL, WILLIAM SEE- 
MAN, and Donatp W. Meats, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

PROBLEM : Hypothesis—that post-EST confusional ef- 

fects from the Reiter Electro-stimulator are neg- 

ligible. 

suBJEcTs: 24 mental hospital patients (12 men, 12 

women) with a diagnosis of psychosis or severe psy- 

choneurosis. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects were administered an Orienta- 

tion Questionnaire, the Whipple-Healy Tapping Test, 

and the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test (in that 
order) prior to, and immediately following, the first 
electroshock treatment of a course of therapy. No 
subjects had received EST of any kind during the 

6 months preceding this treatment. Pre-shock testing 

was carried out during the week preceding treatment, 

and post-shock testing began as soon as the subjects 
were ambulatory—within 30 minutes of the time of 
application of current in all cases but one. 

Three testers participated in the experiment, each 
testing 8 subjects. Alternate forms of the Wechsler 
were used for pre- and post-shock testing so that 
in 12 cases Form I preceded treatment and Form II 
followed, while the order of forms was reversed for 
the remaining 12 cases. The Orientation Questionnaire 
and Tapping Test remained the same for pre- and 
post-testing. 

The effects of shock on test performance were 
evaluated by statistical comparison of pre- and post- 


treatment scores, 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The difference between 
pre- and post-Wechsler scores is negligible and in- 
dicates that post-electroshock confusion with the 
Reiter apparatus is not sufficient to interfere with the 
subject’s ability to deal with the variety of complex 
tasks comprising this test. Comparison of results from 
the other tests also indicate minimal confusion in 
most respects. The claimed absence of confusional ef- 
fects from the Reiter Electrostimulator is substan- 
tiated by these results which have implications for 
the practical questions of managing and testing pa- 
tients following electroshock. 


ROUND TABLE: THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
H-T-P TECHNIQUE 


10 :00-12 :10 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 


(Co-sponsored with the Society for 
Projective Techniques. ) 


Joun N. Buck, Chairman 


Participants: ALLAN FRANKLE, ISAAC JOLLES, SELMA 
LANDISBERG, H. MIcHAL-SMITH,  CLELLEN 
MorcAn, Morcan, HELMER MyYKLEBUST, 
and ArtHuUR WEIDER. 


INFLUENCES ON RORSCHACH TEST 
PATTERNS 


11:10-12:10 PM, Sunday, Bal Tabarin 
J. Chairman 


11:10 am Motor inhibition and Rorschach move- 
ment responses. SHELDON J. KorcHIN, JULIAN 
MELTzorFF, and JERoME L. S1ncer, Michael Reese 
Hospital and VA. 

PROBLEM: This experiment was designed to test an 

hypothesis deduced from Werner’s Sensory-Tonic 

Field Theory, and to study one of the behavioral cor- 

relates of Rorschach movement determinants. The 

objectives were to investigate effects of inhibition of 
motor activity upon perceptual processes as reflected 
in Rorschach test performance, and to study the rela- 
tionship between the ability to produce movement 
responses on the Rorschach and the ability to inhibit 
motor activity. If movement responses are related to 
inner control it should be reflected in ability to in- 
hibit overt motor activity. Moreover, according to 

Werner’s theory, inhibition of motor activity should 

cause an increased tendency to attribute movement to 

Rorschach stimuli. 

SUBJECTS: 64 university students. 

PROCEDURE: Thirty-two Ss were randomly divided 

into experimental and control groups. Card III was 
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individually administered to one-half of both groups 
prior to an interpolated task; Card VII was in- 
troduced immediately following the interpolated task. 
The remaining Ss received the cards in reverse order. 
For the experimental group, the interpolated task in- 
volved inhibition of motor activity, and consisted of 
writing a standard phrase as slowly as possible. Con- 
trols were instructed to copy narrative material at 
usual writing pace. 

The experiment was reproduced in group form with 
32 different Ss. The Group Rorschach was ad- 
ministered and the duration of the interpolated task 
held to a constant 10 minute period for experimental 
and control Ss alike. 

RESULTS: The following results from the individual 
and group experiments supported the experimental 
hypotheses : 

(1) Inhibition of motor activity resulted in an in- 
crease in Rorschach movement responses. 

(2) The longer the inhibition of motor activity the 
greater the increase in Rorschach 
sponses. 

(3) The greater the ability to produce Rorschach 
movement responses initially, the greater the ability 
to inhibit motor activity. 


movement re- 


11:25 am Relationships of certain Rorschach test 
indicators to the abstraction and power factors of 
biological intelligence. RALPH M. ReitTan, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

PROBLEM : Investigation of relationships of the Ror- 

schach test and Halstead’s indicators of biological 

intelligence, with particular reference to the abstrac- 
tion and power factors. 

SUBJECTS: One hundred individuals, drawn from the 

patient population of a general hospital, were studied. 

The group was composed mainly of persons having 

disorders which affect the functioning of the central 

nervous system. 

PROCEDURE: The Rorschach test and Halstead’s meas- 

ures which contribute to the abstraction and power 

factors were individually administered to the sub- 
jects. The results on nine Rorschach test variables 
and nine of Halstead’s indicators were used for sta- 
tistical analysis. A correlation matrix consisting of 

153 Pearson product-moment coefficients was cal- 

culated. Also, the relationship of Rorschach test 

signs of brain damage to the Halstead Impairment 

Index was investigated. Finally, the clinical applica- 

bility of the obtained statistical results was demon- 

strated through a consideration of individual patients. 

CONCLUSIONS: Definite relationships between certain 

Rorschach test variables and the abstraction factor 

were found, the highest single coefficient being .72. 

Relatively little relationship between the Rorschach 
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test and the power factor indicators was found. 
Each of. the Rorschach variables studied was found 
to correlate significantly with the Halstead Impair- 
ment Index, the highest single coefficient being .73. 
Only one of the Rorschach variables correlated signif- 
icantly with the Carl Hollow-Square Scale, a measure 
of psychometric intelligence which yields an 1Q, 
and that at the 5% level (r = .22). Significant rela- 
tionships between the Impairment Index and the 
Rorschach test signs of brain damage were found. 
Insofar as the projective Rorschach variables em- 
ployed can be assumed to reflect personality functions 
of the subject, it is concluded that certain aspects of 
personality are related to basic functions which have 
been identified as contributing to biological intel- 
ligence. (Slides) 


11:40 am_ The influence of the sex of the examiner 
on the production of responses on the 
Rorschach. Henry S. Curtis and ELiIzABEtH 
B. WotrF, Cleveland VA Mental Hygiene Unit. 

PROBLEM: To study the influence of the sex of the 

examiner on the production of sex responses on the 

Rorschach. 

SUBJECTS: Subjects used in this study were male 

veterans of World War II with service-connected 

neuropsychiatric disabilities who were tested at the 

Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic of 

the Cleveland Regional Office. 

Sample A is composed of 200 records, 100 con- 
secutive Rorschach protocols obtained by the male 
and the female authors during the period December 
1946 to June 1948. There was no significant dif- 
ference between these 2 groups in average number 
of responses, diagnostic category, age, race. 

Sample B, added to verify the results of Sample A, 
is composed of 386 Rorschach protocols obtained by 
2 female and 6 male examiners who were Veterans 
Administration trainees in clinical psychology. The 
number of records for each trainee ranges from 30 
to 83, and includes all records obtained by each ex- 
aminer through November 1949. 

Sample C is the total group of 586 records, in- 
cluding A and B. 

PROCEDURE: Overt and covert sex responses were de- 

fined for the purpose of this study. The 2 groups of 

Sample A were compared for occurrence or absence 

of overt sex responses, covert sex responses, and 

combinations of overt and covert, and Chi-squares 
computed for these comparisons. 

The same procedure was employed for Sample B. 
After the figures from Samples A and B were com- 
puted separately, and it was found that all differences 
were in the same direction for the 2 groups, new 
computations were made. Results obtained by all male 


sex 
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examiners were combined, and those obtained by all 
female examiners placed in another group. 

RESULTS: There is a significant difference between our 
male and female examiners on the number of records 
with sex responses. It appears necessary for each 
examiner to study his stimulus value, the effect he has 
on the patients he examines. 


11:55 am _ The influence of the stimulus value of the 
examiner on the inquiry of the Rorschach test. 
Rosert G. Gipsy, Detroit VA Regional Office. 

PROBLEM: In order to extend our knowledge of pos- 

sible examiner influence on the Rorschach, this study 

is concerned in particular with the stimulus-value 
of the examiner as it relates to the Rorschach inquiry. 

The major problem investigated is: Do clinicians 

differ amongst themselves in the changes which they 

induce from the free association to the final inquiry? 

Subsidiary questions which follow from this include: 

Which variables are most and least resistive to 

changes? What is the effect of standardizing the 

inquiry ? 

SUBJECTS: Two experimental groups of subjects were 

formed. Group I was composed of 135 undergraduate 

students taking an elementary course in psychology. 

There were nine examiners each administering 15 

Rorschachs. Group II was composed of 240 veteran 

patients at the Detroit Veterans Administration 

Mental Hygiene Clinic. There were 12 examiners 

each administering 20 Rorschachs. 

PROCEDURE: Two groups of subjects were utilized, one 

being given a standardized inquiry and the other a 

non-standardized inquiry. Each Rorschach test was 

scored twice. The first time considering only the free 
association responses and the second time considering 
free association and inquiry. These scorings were 
done independently. The reliability of the scoring was 
then determined. Distributions of the differences for 
each examiner between free association and inquiry 
for the various Rorschach determinants were then 
calculated. These were translated into arc-sin units. 

The differences between examiners for each of the 

determinants were then compared through the analysis 

of variance technique. 

RESULTS: When the Rorschach was administered 

without the standardized inquiry it was demonstrated 

that examiners differed amongst themselves as to 
the changes that occurred from free association to 
inquiry. This was demonstrated in the cases of several 

Rorschach determinants. When the inquiry was 

standardized, examiners still differed amongst them- 

selves in regard to these changes. The changes were 
then related to certain personality characteristics of 
the subjects. The Rorschach determinants are not 
equally sensitive to the effect of the stimulus value 
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of the examiner and may be differentially ordered as 
to such sensitivity. . 


SYMPOSIUM: LEARNING THEORY AND 
IDENTIFICATION 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
O. H. Mowrer, Chairman 


Participants: GEORGENE SEWARD, JOHN SEWARD, 
Ernest R. Hitcarp, Fritz Rept, and R. R. 
SEARS. 


TREATMENT: METHODS AND 
APPRAISALS 


4:00-5:00 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 
Rozert A. Younc, Chairman 


4:00 pm Non-directive therapy and the American 
ethos. ARNoLD Meapow, University of Buffalo. 
This paper presents a theoretical analysis of the 
relationship of the principles of non-directive therapy 
to fundamental American cultural norms. The purpose 
of the analysis is to reveal certain implicit American 
cultural assumptions underlying non-directive theory 
in order to evaluate its applicability to individuals 
who by virtue of varying biological or cultural en- 
dowment do not, cannot, or will not conform to these 
assumptions. The published works of Carl Rogers 
provide the source for data on non-directive therapy. 
Relevant data on American culture is derived from 
common characterizations found in available studies 
in the field. 

The following typical American assumptions are 
found to underlie non-directive therapy: (1) The 
belief that practice precedes and is more important 
than theory; (2) The belief that the individual knows 
himself best and the distrust of the “expert”; (3) 
The lack of interest in the past; (4) The vespect and 
toleration for the individual and belief in the 
Protestant doctrine that the ultimate criterion for 
moral decision resides in the individual; (5) The 
anti-authoritarian attitude particularly towards father- 
therapist figures; (6) The antagonism to biological 
determinism and the faith in free will; (7) The 
emphasis on the organism’s need for independence; 
(8) The importance ascribed to the method of 
scientific experiment and the utilization of machines 
for experiment, e.g., electrical recording devices. 

A critical evaluation of some of these assumptions 
is attempted. The question is raised, for example, of 
the advisability of not satisfying the dependency 
needs of patients in whom these needs have become 
intensified whether through constitutional factors as 
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exemplified by Sheldon’s endomorphs, through psy- 
chological factors as in Alexander and French’s 
peptic ulcer patients or through cultural factors as 
exemplified by people living in cultures which place 
relatively little emphasis upon independence. Other 
assumptions are similarly evaluated and _ specific 
hypotheses are proposed to test their validity by 
further experimentation. 


4:15 pm An investigation of some aspects of the 
therapeutogenic relapse phenomenon. GrEorcE O. 
Baeur, Hines VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: This research is a study of the relationship 
between the psychodynamics of self-referred patients 
with psychopathology and the occurrence of so-called 
therapeutogenic relapses. 
suBJEcTs: The experimental population consisted of 
47 World War II, hospitalized male veterans. Patients 
met the following criteria: voluntary admission for 
treatment, legal competence, a diagnosis of psycho- 
pathology, voluntary discharge from hospital, im- 
provement over course of therapy as measured by an 
external criterion. 
PROCEDURE: Patients were treated with non-directive 
individual and group psychotherapy. They were ex- 
amined biweekly with a “Discontentment Scale,” 
which was constructed for this research and yields 
i measure of the “discontentment level,” i.e., the sense 
»f ill-being coupled with dissatisfaction. The patients 
were divided into two groups in terms of whether 
or not the “discontentment level” rose above the 
initial level during the course of therapy. Twenty-five 
patients showed the “relapse,” 22 did not. The groups 
were compared on several variables. 
RESULTS: The “relapse” group had a significantly 
lower “discontentment level” at the beginning of 
therapy and also a significantly longer period of 
hospitalization than the “non-relapse” group. We 
interpreted our findings to indicate that, if resistance 
is strong (low “discontentment level”), therapy serves 
first to loosen the resistance. Old conflicts then come 
into consciousness, attended by a rising “discontent- 
ment level.” These conflicts must be resolved before 
the patient feels comfortable enough to request dis- 
charge, resulting in longer hospitalization. Patients 
who show less resistance do not require the pre- 
liminary resistance-dissolving period. The duration of 
hospitalization seems to be a function of both the 
strength of resistance and the severity of illness. We 
concluded that the more highly resistant sel f-referred 
patients with psychopathology are at the beginning of 
therapy, the more likely they are to manifest the 
so-called therapeutogenic relapse. 
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4:30 pm The therapeutic use of written materials. 
TreoporE LANDSMAN, Vanderbilt University. 

While writing is probably one of the most fre- 
quently employed expressive media, second only to 
talking, psychologists have yet to study and develop 
its use as a formal therapeutic method. Historically, 
many people who have been physically or psycho- 
logically blocked from contact with the social environ 
ment, such as prisoners, psychotics, and isolates, have 
turned to writing to express their feelings, if only 
to themselves. 

Selections from the writings of clients in individual 
and group interview therapy are presented. These 
selections demonstrate how some clients find writing 
about their anxieties a more facile method for “work- 
ing them through” as conirasted with the talking 
media. Abstracts of a complete series of therapeutic 
writings are presented to demonstrate the progressive 
differentiation and learning which resulted. 

Techniques for the facilitation of writing therapy 
are discussed and evaluated. Limitations involved in- 
clude the fact that it applies only to those who feel 
more at ease with written rather than oral expression. 
Perhaps the most pressing problem for investigation 
is the character of the therapist’s response to the 
writings. 

The writing media seems to be easily adaptable 
and of great value as an adjunct to group therapy. 
In this setting it provides an additional expressive 
outlet when the dynamics of the group do not permit 
complete expression. It also furnishes the therapist 
with additional cues concerning the group atmosphere. 
Acceptance and utilization of the psychotic’s writings 
as evidence of his desire for stability is suggested in 
contrast with the procedure of ignoring or sup- 
pressing the letters and “word-salad” writings. The 
use of the media in individual therapy includes client 
reaction reports in between sessions and letter writing 
for unavoidable absences of the client or therapist. 


4:45 pm A quantitative study of unconscious feel- 
ing reactions in fifteen patient-therapist pairs. 
KaTE S. WoLrson, Frep E. and 
M. But cer, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies by one of the authors 

indicated that unconscious therapeutic feelings can be 

objectively quantified and yield results which permit 
evaluation of therapeutic competence. 

The present paper will describe an extension of this 
method to the problem of interactions between pa- 
tient’s and therapist’s unconscious attitudes toward 
one another. 

PROCEDURE: Each of 15 patients and their therapists 

were aksed to sort an array of 76 statements accord- 

ing to Q-technique procedures, describing (a) “you 
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as you are now,” (b) “you as you would ideally like 
to be,” and (c) “your patient/therapist as you think 
he described himself.” 

Derived measures such as over or underestimation 
of similarity between the predictor’s self-description 
and ideal-description were obtained and intercor- 
related with other variables, such as reputed ther- 
apeutic competence, real similarity between self- 
descriptions, etc. 

The rank-order correlation matrix thus obtained 
was analyzed by the method of rank-pattern analysis. 
Finally, differences between patient’s and therapist’s 
perceptions of each other were qualitatively analyzed. 
RESULTS: The rank-pattern analysis yielded two fairly 
clear-cut patterns containing variables which could be 
interpreted as indicating in one case a good ther- 
apeutic relationship, while the other pattern contained 
variables deleterious to good therapeutic relationships. 

The qualitative analysis of the content of each 
group’s perception of the other suggests several im- 
portant differences and likenesses between patients 
and therapists, in terms of each group’s felt needs, 
operating defenses, and projected wishes. Results will 
be interpreted in light of previous studies in this area. 
(Slides ) 


FIRST MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
4:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 5 
BUSINESS MEETING AND PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 
8:00 PM, Sunday, Ballroom 


NorRMAN CAMERON, Presidential Address 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


Irvinc D. Lorce, Chairman 


PROJECTIVE TESTS AS DIFFERENTIAT- 
ING TOOLS 


8:50-9:50 AM, Monday, Ballroom 
SAUL RosENZWEIG, Chairman 


8:50 am _ Differentiation of acute and chronic schiz- 
ophrenic patients on the basis of Rorschach test 
patterns. Ropert CALLAHAN, and Davin BERGER, 
Fort Custer VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To differentiate acute and chronic schiz- 

ophrenic patients by using a check-list based upon 
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patterns within individual Rorschachs which are ad- 
ministered upon hospital admission. 

suBjects: All subjects are male schizophrenic pa- 
tients. The first group (A) consists of 40 patients 
(chronic) who have been hospitalized over two years 
and of 45 patients (acute) who have left the hospital 
within two years. The second group (B) consists of 
25 acute and 25 chronic patients from a different 
hospital population. 

PROCEDURE: The admission Rorschachs of the group 
(A) were combined and normalized scores devised for 
all the Beck scoring categories. Six three-dimensional 
patterns were selected as a basis for differentiation. 
Deviations from individual means of the normalized 
scores were plotted upon three-dimensional graphing 
paper according to the Cronbach Method. Cutting 
lines were selected on the basis of Chi-square to dif- 
ferentiate the acute from the chronic. A check-list 
was devised based upon the various cutting lines of 
the six plotted patterns. 

This check list was then cross-validated on group 

(B) to obtain a reliability estimate. 
RESULTS: When the check list is used to differentiate 
acute from chronic patients on the basis of individual 
patterns of deviations from individual means it is 
possible to categorize the patients at a statistically 
significant better than chance level. 

There is a large amount of overlap in pattern char- 
acteristics of the two groups. 

There are in addition, indications that increasing 
the number of patterns used does not necessarily in- 
crease the ability to differentiate the two groups. 
The causes for this, and the problem of the selection 
of a criterion of classification and its effect upon the 
reliability of this method are also considered. 


9:05 am A pattern analysis of structural char- 
acteristics of the Rorschach test in schizo- 
phrenia. J. WARREN THIESEN, Emma Pendleton 
Bradley Home. 

PROBLEM: To identify, through pattern analysis of 
Rorschach scoring summaries, certain quantitatively 
expressed syndromes or combinations of Rorschach 
variables which are associated with schizophrenia 
and are non-occurring or extremely rare in normals. 
suBJEcTts: A patient population of 60 adults with 
presenting diagnosis of schizophrenia, and a repre- 
sentative control group of 157 gainfully employed 
adults. 

PROCEDURE: Rorschach protocols obtained from sub- 

jects in both groups were scored according to the 

Beck system. Twenty of the more objectively scored 

variables, including location, determinant, and content 

categories, were used in the pattern analysis. The 
first step consisted of establishing limits to express 
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each variable in three categories: low, medium and 
high. The individuals in each group were then clas- 
sified on each of the twenty variables. On the basis of 
a systematic inspection technique, patterns, consisting 
of variable-pairs and triads, were extracted from 
a series of comparisons, whenever they represented a 
substantial part of the patient group and a negligible 
portion of the control group. Over one hundred pat- 
terns were tested for the following criteria of dis- 
crimination: an incidence of at least 10% in the 
patient group and less than 2% in the control group, 
and statistical significance at the .01 level. 

RESULTS: Five patterns (to be described) met the 
above standards. One or more of these “abnormal” 
patterns was present in 48.4% of the patient group 
and in only 3.2% of the control group; and the 
presence of two or more patterns occurred in 13.3% 
of the patients and in none of the controls. These 
differences, tested by Chi-square, were of very high 
statistical significance. In conclusion, certain char- 
acteristics of personality structure closely associated 
with schizophrenia gain quantitative expression 
through these definable patterns and can be further 
evaluated on other groups for their diagnostic and 
possibly prognostic significance. (Slides) 


9:20 am_ A study of the Freudian theory of paranoia 
by means of the Rorschach test. Marvin L. 
Aronson, New York VA Regional Office. 

PROBLEM: The Freudian theory of paranoia maintains 
that homosexual conflicts are at the root of most 
cases of paranoia. Therefore, one would expect that 
individuals who utilize primarily paranoid mechanisms 
in their adjustment (i.e., delusions) will show more 
evidence of homsexual conflicts than will individuals 
who utilize other mechanisms. In the present study, 
the assumption was made that Wheeler’s twenty Ror- 
schach signs of homosexuality, plus one additional 
sign suggested by Reitzell, constitute adequate meas- 
ures of the kind of homosexual conflict dealt with in 
the Freudian theory of paranoia. The major hy- 
pothesis of the present study was that a group of 
paranoid subjects would report a larger number of 
homosexual signs on the Rorschach than would either 
a control group of non-paranoid psychotics or a 
control group of normals. 
suBJECTS: Thirty subjects were selected for each of 
the following three groups on the basis of the extent 
to which they showed paranoid delusions: (1) Par- 
anoid Group, (2) Psychotic (non-paranoid) Group, 
and (3) Normal (non-institutionalized) Group. All 
three groups were similar with respect to age, educa- 
tion, intellectual level, occupation, and religious af- 
filiations. The two psychotic groups were equivalent 
on length of hospitalization at the time of testing. 
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PROCEDURE: The Rorschach protocols of all ninety 
subjects in the total sample were carefully scrutinized 
and a tabulation was made of the number of homo- 
sexual signs occurring in each. The three groups were 
then compared on number of homosexual signs re- 
ported. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: It was found that the 
paranoid subjects reported an overwhelmingly greater 
number of homosexual signs than did the subjects 
in either of the control groups. It was felt that the 
obtained results were strongly supportive of the 
Freudian theory of paranoia. Further research is 
necessary to determine the relationship between these 
Rorschach signs and specific dynamics of lomo- 
sexuality. 


9:35 am Analysis of the relationships between var- 
ious measures of creative productivity in two 
projective tests. CLATRE M. VERNIER, Martinsburg 
VA Hospital, and IsaBpetLteE V. Kenpic, Tomah 
VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: To verify the hypothesis that the amount 
of creativity expressed in terms of the degree of 
complexity of stories told to Thematic Apperception 
Test pictures can be predicted from the number of 
human movement responses (M) given in the Ror 
schach test. 
suBJjEcts: A random sample of 125 adults, male and 
female, white and colored, to whom a Rorschach and 
TAT had been administered previously at approx- 
imately the same time. Included in the group are all 
types of psychotics, both functional and organic, 
psychoneurotics, psychosomatic cases, and non-in 
stitutionalized individuals apparently adjusting ad- 
equately. 

PROCEDURE: Protocols of tests given during the period 

of 1942-1950 were taken from files. Stories told to 

the first five pictures presented to the subject were 
rated independently on a six-point scale (ranging 
from 0, complete rejection, to 5, a complex story 
including a complete plot and one or more sub-plots, 
with adequate characterization of all persons in 
story) by two psychologists experienced in using the 

TAT. The combined ratings were used as the meas- 

ure of productivity in the TAT. This score was then 

correlated with 10 Rorschach variables: M; R; W; 

W%; F+%; SC; O+; O% (+ and —):; P; and 

A%. 

RESULTS: There was a high positive correlation be- 

tween number of M and TAT productivity rating 

(above +.75). Other significant positive relationships 

between the TAT score and four Rorschach variables 

were found. Important applications of these findings 
in clinical work and certain theoretical implications 
are discussed. 


d 
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SYMPOSIUM: TOWARD CLARIFICATION 
OF THE NATURE OF INTERPRETA- 
TION IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


(Restricted Discussion. ) 
10 :00-12:10 PM, Monday, Ballroom 
Victor C. Rarmy, Chairman 


Participants: O. Hopart Mowrer and E. H. Porter, 
JR. 


SYMPOSIUM: CURRENT APPROACHES 
IN GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


1:40-3:50 PM, Monday, Ballroom 
SAMUEL B. Kutasu, Chairman 


Participants: Herpis L. DEABLER, NicHoLas Hoss, 
BENJAMIN Korkov, and ABRAHAM S. LUCHINS. 


SYMPOSIUM: TWO PSYCHOTHERAPEU- 
TIC CASES: RESEARCH AND 
CRITIQUE 


(Restricted Discussion. ) 
4:00-6:00 PM, Monday, Ballroom 
James G. MILLER, Chairman 


Participants: JoHN M. BuTLer, THomMAs GorDOoN, 
DonaLp L. GrumMmMmon, R. Rocers, Es- 
SELYN RupiKkorr, and Morris I. STEIN. 


INTERRELATIONS: PHYSICAL, PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


8:50-9:50 AM, Tuesday, Ballroom 


GRAHAM B. Dimmick, Chairman 


8:50 am The reduction of spasticity in paraplegia 
by the use of hypnosis. Dorotay TWICHELL 
CHAPPELL, University of Michigan and Kennedy 
VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: It has been generally accepted that in com- 

plete paralysis following spinal cord injury no im- 

pulses descend from higher centers past the lesion. 

However, even in such organic cases a psychic com- 

ponent may be responsible for part of the disability. 

suBjects: Four cases of paraplegia with severe 
spasticity were treated with hypnosis to induce re- 
laxation. All four patients had clinically verified trans- 
verse myelopathy with complete paralysis and an- 
esthesia below the level of the lesion. Marked 
adduction spasm was a prominent feature. Duration 
of spasticity ranged from eleven months to two years. 
PROCEDURE: In the major case discussed, objective 
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measurements, though crude, were used to establish 
diminution of spasticity. A pre-hypnotic baseline was 
determined by having a trained physical therapist at- 
tempt to manipulate the patient’s legs in prescribed 
movements during a given time interval. Failure to 
accomplish the movement marked the presence of 
muscle resistance. Motion pictures and pre-hypnotic 
timed trials covered a five week period. Hypnosis was 
then induced for no longer than fifteen minutes three 
times a week, and trials were repeated. 

RESULTS: Spasticity was markedly reduced for a 
period of four weeks coincident with treatment by 
hypnosis. Constant and severe adduction spasm which 
could not be broken by force yielded without re- 
sistance. Associated movements were decreased. In 
the other three cases spasticity was reduced for vary- 
ing periods. Psychic factors were investigated in two 
cases and appeared to be implicated in the spasticity. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is possible to influence coordination 
below the lesion in complete functional paralysis of 
the spinal cord by using psychological means. Psychic 
conflict may or may not play a part in the genesis of 
spasticity. It appears that the central nervous system 
has resources which have not been recognized and 
which deserve further investigation. 


9:05 am An experimental investigation of the at- 
tributes of hypnotizability. RicHarp R. WILLEy, 
University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: To ascertain certain of the psychological 
and physiological characteristics of individuals capa- 
ble of manifesting hypnotic behavior. Experimental, 
theoretical, and clinical studies in the past have led 
primarily to conflicting or negative results in the 
attempt to predict and characterize hypnotizable in- 
dividuals. Basic research on the limitations and po- 
tentialities of hypnosis has been severely impeded 
by the practical difficulty of selecting subjects for 
research, as well as by the frequent use of inadequate 
experimental methodology. Hypnosis is conceived here 
as a set of conditions in which the organism may 
exhibit behavior inconsistent with the expectations of 
the situation, and which is presently definable only 
in terms of the procedure used to elicit it. 

SUBJECTS: Forty university students. 

PROCEDURE: Each subject was administered a battery 

of psychological and physiological tests 5 hours in 

length. The tests were: galvanic skin response meas- 
urements including rate of autonomic conditioning, 

Rorschach, Concealed Figures, Picture-Frustration, 

Body Sway, Heat Illusion, Projective Attitudes, and 

two determinations of actual hypnovizability. All re- 

sults were reduced to quantifiable scores. 

RESULTS: If treatment of the resulting test scores is 

limited to comparisons between hypnotizable and non- 
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hypnotizable groups, virtually no significant dif- 
ferences are found. Further analysis shows that two 
separate groups of hypnotizable persons can be 
isolated on the basis of their hypnotic behavior and 
on some 13 independent scoring variables. The test 
scores of these two groups usually differ from the 
non-hypnotizable group in opposite directions so 
that lumping them both together as “hypnotizable” 
eradicates the differences. Study of the characteristics 
of these two sub-groups suggests that many of the 
conflicting findings of past research are due to the 
selective use of one or the other of such sub-groups 
of subjects. (Slides) 


9:20 am Some effects of age on TAT stories. 
GLEN A. BRACKBILL and Betty J. BRACKBILL, 
University of Colorado. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the effects of age as an in- 

dependent variable upon certain selected TAT cat- 

egories used in the interpretation of stories. 

SUBJECTS: Two groups of 24 white male veterans. 

Group I, designated the young group, had a mean age 

of 25.1 years. Group II, designated as the old group, 

had a mean age of 43.4 years. This mean difference in 
age was statistically significant. 

PROCEDURE: A series of 12 TAT cards was admin- 

istered to each subject in accordance with Rotter’s 

suggested directions. The first six cards (1, 2, 3BM, 

4, 6BM, 7BM) were scored for (1) number of 

words per story, (2) number of needs expressed, (3) 

number of press, (4) activity-passivity of central 

character. The stories were scored by the two authors 
working together. 

RESULTS: Use of the critical ratio technique showed 

(1) no significant difference in the total number 

of needs expressed. However, there was a trend 

toward more n succorance in the older subjects and 

more n achievement among the younger subjects. (2) 

The younger subjects had significantly more press 

than the older subjects (P = .02). The difference was 

most marked in the greater number of p affiliation and 

p dominance in the younger group. (3) The older 

group had significantly more stories with the centra’ 

character active than did the younger group (43 pei 
cent to 31 per cent P= .01). Corresponding differ- 
ences in the opposite direction were found for the 
per cent of stories in which the central character was 
rated as passive. However, 21 per cent of stories from 

the older group were judged “inert,” while only 14 

per cent of stories from the younger group were so 

judged. This difference was significant at the .05 

level of confidence. (4) There was no significant cor- 

relation between age and mean number of words per 
story. 

concLusions: The relationship of such common vari- 
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ables as age, sex, education, etc. to projective test 
results merits more systematic investigation than they 
have received. 


9:35 am Neurosis and tension; an exploratory study 
of the relationship of physiological and Rorschach 
measures. JULIUS WISHNER, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

PROBLEMS: (1) To determine the relationship between 
Rorschach estimates of personality functioning and 
certain physiological measures. (2) To determine 
whether such measures will differentiate neurotics 
from normals. (3) To determine whether the direc- 
tion of behavior will be similarly reflected in both 
Rorschach and physiological measures. (4) To de- 
termine whether an index of adjustment can be con- 
structed from these measures. 
SUBJECTS: 11 neurotics and 10 normals, ail white male 
adults. 
PROCEDURE: All subjects were given the Rorschach 
test. On the same day, the following measurements 
were taken: muscle action potentials from the frontal 
and masseter muscles, heart rate, respiration rate, 
blood pressure, galvanic skin response, and electro- 
encephalograms from the left side of the skull. The 
effects of the stimulus conditions were 
measured: rest, arithmetic problems, “cold pressor”’ 
test, hyper-ventilation, startle, and rest. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (1) A highly significant 

correlation was found between a combination of 

Rorschach scores [(A%+F%+F%+4+T/R) — 

(R+C sum + Y sum + M)] and a combination of 

physiological measures [( muscle action potential, 

masseter muscle + respiration rate + heart rate) — 

(muscle action potential, frontalis muscle + GSR) ]. 

Both of these patterns differentiate significantly be- 

tween the normals and the neurotics. It is hypothesized 

that this pattern represents an indication of the direc- 
tion of adjustment. Thus, it is proposed as a first 
approximation of an index of adjustment. Several 
hypotheses suggested by the results will be discussed. 


(Slides ) 
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SYMPOSIUM: THEORETICAL MODELS 
AND PERSONALITY THEORY 


10 :00-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 
(Co-sponsored with Division 8.) 
GeEorGE S. Chairman 


Participants: Warp C. Hatsteap, D. O. Hess, 
Davip Krecu, Donatp MacKinnon, A. H. 
Mastow, JAMES G. MILLER, NEAL MILLER, 

and Lupwic Von BERTAN- 


Davip RAPAPORT 
LAFFY. 
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SECOND MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


1:40 PM, Tuesday, Club Room 8 
ROUND TABLE: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


TEST REPORT: A PROBLEM IN 
COMMUNICATION 


1:40-3:50 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 
Heten D. SarGENT, Chairman 


Participants: CLarrE E. Hann, WiLL1AM A. Hunt, 
MartTIN MayMAN, ArtTHUR REINITZ, GILBERT 
Ricu, and Simon TuLcHIN. 


ROUND TABLE: GROUP REPORT OF AN 
INTEGRATED PSYCHOTHERAPY 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, Ballroom 


U. Snyper, Chairman 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:30 PM, Saturday, Walnut Room, Morrison Hotel 


Harotp M. Hitpretu. Trends and Their Shadows 


SYMPOSIUM: TRAINING SUPERVISORS 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
LEADERSHIP 


I :40-3 :50 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
Jay L. Oris, Chairman 


Participants: HArotp E. Burtt, FLloyp C. Mann, 
WiLt1AM McGEHEE, Rospert B. SELOvER, and 
Everoy L. STROMBERG. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO ACCIDENTS 
4 :00-5 :00 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
WILLARD A. Kerr, Chairman 


4:00 pm Some measured personality traits of acci- 
dent-prone industrial workers. RicHARD W. 
HusBanpb, WILLIAM A. OweENs, JR., and RALPH 
S. Harper, Jowa State College. 

PROBLEM: To attempt to identify possible personality 

traits of multiple accident victims. 
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DIVISION OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


Participants: MANUEL ArRoNnsoN, BEN Amr BLAu, 
James G. GALLAGHER, JoHN F. GILLEspIE, Jr., 
Horace A. Pace, Joun M. Rakusin, and JoHNn 
E. TUCKER. 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 


SYMPOSIUM: THE RATING OF UNUSED 
EGO STRENGTH WITH THE 
RORSCHACH METHOD 


2 :00-3 :30 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 


(Co-sponsored with Society for Projective Tech- 
niques. See Society’s Program.) 


BUSINESS MEETING 
8:30 PM, Saturday, Walnut Room, Morrison Hotel 


suBjects: Group I, Experimental: 50 accident-free 
and 50 accident-prone employees of an Iowa appli- 
ance manufacturing company. Group II, Validative: 
25 accident-free and 25 accident-prone workers. 
PROCEDURE: Two personality tests, Bernreuter and 
Guilford-Martin, were given to approximately 750 
employees, and scores were compared with accident 
records, which meant dispensary visits in this case, 
rather than lost-time accidents. The accident-free 
group averaged less than a quarter accident per year, 
and the accident-prone people 2.8 per year since 
employment. 

RESULTS: The responses of the two groups on the 
275 questions on the two tests were item-analyzed by 
the Chi-square technique. Seven items showed signifi- 
cant differences, and there were 99 more in which 
the groups differed by 10% or more. Both these were 
used to build up a new questionnaire of 106 items. 
This new test was administered to a second group of 
25 accident-free and 25 accident-prone employees for 
validative purposes, and scored in terms of the re- 
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sponses given by the first group. When the scoring 
scale was applied to the original group the mean 
scores were 57 for the prone and 44 for the accident- 
free. Only one member of the free group exceeded 
the mean of the prone group. The new groups showed 
less separation, as might be expected, being 50 and 
48 respectively. However, five of the accident-prone 
employees made higher scores than any single one of 
the accident-free workers. Hence one-fifth of the 
prone group could have been eliminated before em- 
ployment, without dropping a single potential acci- 
dent-free employee. 


4:15 pm The development of criteria of safe motor 
vehicle operation. Leon G. JULIUS 
E. UHLANER, and Neri J. VAN STEENBERG, Per- 
sonnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: The shortcomings of accident records as a 

criterion of safe driving in the Army situation led to 

the consideration of rating scales and behavior check 

lists. 

POPULATION: 220 Army drivers in 7 different motor 

pools in the First Army area. 

PROCEDURE: I. Eleven rating scales were designed. 

Nine of these were intended to measure distinct as- 

pects of driving behavior: (1) Frequency of near 

accidents, (2) Reaction to sudden changes, (3) Ef- 

fect of “temper” on driving, (4) Knowledge of own 


limitations, (5) Overall safe-unsafe, (6) Attitude 
toward safety, (7) Attention, (8) Skill in handling 
a vehicle, and (9) Maintenance. The other two scales 
were intended to measure halo: (1) Like-dislike, and 
(2) Personal appearance and military bearing. The 


220 drivers were rated by 5 to 26 associates and by 
2 to 10 supervisors, all of whom were familiar with 
the performance of the drivers they rated. 

II. The same drivers and supervisors who partici- 
pated in the rating sessions were asked to indicate, 
for each of the 105 driving behavior statements, how 
ratable (Observable) the specific behavior is, and 
how important it is to safe or unsafe operation. 
RESULTS: I. Four scales were selected for inclusion 
in the composite criterion, on the basis of the fol- 
lowing statistical considerations: (a) high r with 
the overall scale, (b) high r between associates’ 
and supervisors’ ratings on that scale, and (c) low 
r with the other scales. 

II. The 20 items adjudged most ratable and most 
important by both drivers and supervisors were se- 
lected for inclusion in the composite criterion. 


4:30 pm The effect of supervisory leadership atti- 
tudes upon accident-prone employees. CHARLES 
W. Netson, University of Chicago. 
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PROBLEM: To study the relationship of the super- 
visor’s. leadership attitudes to the production of acci 
dents in his work group. 

suByects: Norms for the survey were based on 493 
foremen, samples being drawn from about 25 dif- 
ferent heavy manufacturing plants. The present study 
is based on a complete sample of 175 foremen rep- 
resenting all foremen ranks in a single heavy manu- 
facturing plant. Supervisory attitudes and employee 
accident rates of two departments having 10 to 21 
supervisors respectively were compared to the plant 
average. 
PROCEDURE: All 
Leadership Situation Survey which is a 
alternative solutions to basic supervisory problems. 
The choices reflect different implicit concepts of their 
supervisory role. The rationale, reliability, and valid- 
ity of the survey will be presented briefly. 

On the basis of a five year record of lost-time acci 
dents, the rates of two departments were 22 and 26 
per year as contrasted to a plant average of 6. 
RESULTS: Leadership scores were calculated for the 
two departments and both were significantly high 
(1% level) in autocratic scores. Further follow-up 


with the 
series of 


foremen were surveyed 


on individual cases gives tentative evidence that 
when the autocratic supervisor is transferred to a 
new department accidents increase. (Slides) 


4:45 pm The measurement of barrier effects on ve- 
hicular behavior. H. W. Case and R. BRENNER, 
University of California at Los Angeles. (Spon- 
sor, H. W. Case) 

The highway behavior of driver-vehicular combina- 
tions was studied for barrier effects resulting from a 
two-tenths of a mile “black top” asphalt section used 
for widening a three-lane concrete highway to merge 
with a concrete highway composed of four lanes plus 
two parking lanes. 

The problem consisted of: (1) Determining 
whether the difference of the new surface, (ie., a 
“black top” insert versus concrete) constituted a 
psychological barrier, and (2) Establishing whether 
the presence of painted lines dividing the new sur- 
face to correspond to the four-lane highway influ- 
enced (a) the decision of the driver to shift to the 
second traffic lane, and (b) the decision of those who 
would use the second lane but did not do so because 
of the “black top.” 

To ascertain whether specific behavioral patterns 
were in evidence, four variables were established: X, 
—center lane cars continuing straight through; X.— 
cars moving to the second traffic lane at the concrete 
six-lane section; X,—cars moving to the second lane 
while it was “black top” and continuing in this lane, 
and X,—cars crossing over the double center line. 


\ 
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A total of 6,471 motorists were observed (X,, Xz, 
Xg, X4) and their behavior analyzed with respect to 
three conditions: (1) no lines, (2) first and second 
lane lines painted, and (3) three lane lines painted. 

By statistical analysis it was concluded that: (1) 
The presence of three painted lane lines significantly 
increased the proportion of cars using the second 
traffic lane; (2) The presence of three painted lane 
lines did not significantly change the proportion of 
motorists who would have used the second lane but 
did not do so because of the “black top,” i.e., the bar- 
rier effect of the “black top” was not changed by the 
presence of three painted lines; (3) At least one-half 
of the motorists who normally would use the second 
lane did not do so because of the “black top.” (Slides) 


BUSINESS MEETING 
5:30 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 


Jacx W. Dun tap, President 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
7:00 PM, Friday, Ballroom 


Jack W. Duntap. The Master—Man or Robot 


RESEARCH RELATED TO TELEVISION 
8 :50-9 :35 AM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 
Howarp P. Lonestarr, Chairman 


8:50 am Television’s impact on people and prod- 
ucts. THomas E. Corrin, National Broadcasting 
Company. 

PROBLEM: To study the public’s attitudes toward tele- 
vision, the extent to which this new medium is influ- 
encing their leisure activities, television’s effective- 
ness in altering attitudes and behavior through its 
advertising, and to compare this medium’s effective- 
ness with that of a printed medium. 
SUBJECTS: Field survey of 5,067 households, based on 
a highly refined probability sample of the 16-county 
New York Metropolitan Area. 500 sampling clusters 
were employed, with pre-listing of all households in 
the clusters (129,000 households pre-listed). This 
fieldwork was carried out through the Psychological 
Workshop of Hofstra College. 
PROCEDURE: The study covered attitudes, leisure ac- 
tivities, buying of 187 TV-advertised products and 
viewing of 110 TV programs of all networks (80% 
of all network programs). The effectiveness of each 
program was determined by comparing viewers and 
non-viewers carefully matched to each other in sex, 
age, education, income, family size, area of residence, 
and exposure to other advertising media. 
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RESULTS: Over half the families were found to own 
TV sets. The average respondent spent more time 
per day watching television than in newspaper and 
magazine-reading together. In TV homes time spent 
on other mass-communication media has declined 
about one-third. 

The evidence indicates that television advertising 
is capable both of altering viewers’ attitudes toward 
the brands they see advertised on TV and of induc- 
ing considerable numbers to purchase the advertised 
products. The extent of these changes in attitude and 
behavior appear to be greater than those induced by 
exposure to the printed advertising studied for com- 
parison. 

An effort was made to ascertain some of the fac- 
tors associated with the varying degrees of effective- 
ness displayed by different programs. Several such 
factors were discovered, some of which bear inter- 
esting similarities to variables important in the learn- 
ing process: frequency, duration, method of presenta- 
tion, context, and attitude. (Slides) 


9:05 am Merchandising commodities and citizen- 
ship on television. G. D. Wuese, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

PROBLEM: The undoubted effectiveness of television 
in “selling” commodities gives rise to the hope that 
television might be similarly successful in “selling” 
the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship. The 
problem is to study whether, in fact, parallel possi- 
bilities for success exist in these two areas. 
SUBJECTS AND MATERIALS: Scripts of radio documen- 
tary broadcasts and results of studies of audience re- 
actions to such broadcasts are referred to. Results 
of 100 interviews regarding responses to the tele- 
vised Kefauver hearings are also reported. 
PROGEDURES: The various basic phases of an adver- 
tising campaign utilizing television are studied and 
compared with the processes involved in attempting 
to modify or motivate behavior in areas of citizen- 
ship privilege and responsibility. A prominent dis- 
crepancy between the two is observed. A national ad- 
vertising campaign is not launched until the problems 
of making the product easily available have been 
solved. Thus the retail outlet is a basic factor in the 
cycle of commercial advertising. It is the place at 
which successfully motivated audience members can 
consummate this motivation. 

The Kefauver hearings among other telecasts ap- 
pear to have been limited in their social effectiveness 
by the absence of an effective mechanism through 
which people could implement the protests which they 
felt. 

In terms of the existing political structure, a logical 
place to lodge protests and demands for improvement 
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would appear to be with the committee man who is 
immediately responsible to the individual citizen. 100 
interviews revealed the fact that citizens are in many 
cases unacquainted with the lowest levels of the politi- 
cal hierarchy and that they felt the absence of an ap- 
propriate agency with whom to register protests and 
demands for improvement. 

RESULTS: This study reveals that commercial advertis- 
ing on television involves a carefully cultivated cycle 
of agencies which maximize the chances of mobilized 
energies moving directly to appropriate action. 

Those interested in promoting active citizenship 
and allied qualities by means of television have not to 
date devoted comparable attention to preparing coun- 
terparts of retail outlets, that is, they have not yet 
adequately provided for maximizing the consumma- 
tion of such energies as they may be successful in 
arousing. 


9:20 am Evaluating television programs through 
segmental analysis. NorRMAN YouNG, University 
of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To get more definitive data on television 
program popularity. 
suBJECTS: Fifty televiewers in a large city, all fe- 
males 23-35 years of age. 
PROCEDURE: A questionnaire called “Make Up Your 
Own Television Program” was administered to the 
subjects. They were directed by it to name their ten 
favorite programs. From a list of program segments 
they chose those segments which pertained to these 
favorite programs. Next, they were required to con- 
struct two television programs on their own. The 
first was to be made up of personalities and the per- 
sonalities’ specific kind of acts. The second was to be 
made up of favored segments alone, with no mention 
at all about personalities. Using the data obtained 
above, significant differences among the segments 
were tabulated. 

RESULTS: It was found that whereas the original list 

of ten favorite programs matched the ten favorites 

in commercial polling, the segmental favorites did 

not. The format of the combinations of favorite seg- 

ments did not match the top programs. It is concluded 
that this technique may be used in program construc- 
tion and program reorganization. 


SELECTING AND EVALUATING 
EMPLOYEES I 


10 :00-11 :00 AM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 


J. E. Crissy, Chairman 
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10:00 am The effect of economic differences on 
selection test validity. Ropert B. Finke, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

PROBLEM: How do economic differences affect the 
validities of tests employed for the selections of in- 
surance agents in various local offices? 
suBJEcTs: 516 life insurance agents. 
PROCEDURE: Multiple R’s were calculated which in- 
cluded an economic variable along with other vari- 
ables previously used in predicting success as an in- 
surance agent. Pearsonian r’s, also,. were computed 
between predictors and criteria on populations of 
agents known to have worked in areas differing in 
economic conditions. 

RESULTS: 1. Multiple predictions of success were 

raised slightly by the inclusion of the economic vari- 

able. 

2. Consistent differences were found between se- 
lection test validities determined from populations 
chosen according to differences in economic condi- 
tions. 


10:15 am Evaluating methods of administering a 
sales training program. Brent Baxter, Pruden- 
* tial Life Insurance Company. 

Is the expense of centralized group training justi- 
fied? If so, is it more effective when given before 
starting on the job or after some job experience? 
The plan and methods being used to obtain answers 
to these questions during a two-year research study 
will be. discussed. The study was designed so as to 
use analysis of variance. The development of the cri- 
teria used in the study, including job knowledge, job 
satisfaction, supervisor’s rating of job performance, 
and sales production will be described. The intercor- 
relations among these criteria reveal among other 
things: (1) no relation between job satisfaction and 
job knowledge, (2) about equal prediction of sales 
results from iob knowledge and job satisfaction 
scores. An agent’s sales can be predicted as well 
from the performance rating by his supervisor as 
from any other measure now available. (Slides) 


10:30 am Comparison of “present employee” and 
“follow-up” methods in employee selection. 
Frank J. Hoimes, Wesleyan University. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the results of tests of learning 

ability, clerical ability, and skill in predicting success 

of clerical workers and to compare the results when 
tests are administered to present employees in con- 
trast with tests administered upon employment. 

suBJEcTs: Six hundred and thirty women employees 
of a large insurance office clerical staff divided into 
job categories as follows: one hundred and eighty- 
three secretaries and stenographers; one hundred and 
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thirty-two typists; one hundred and seventy-one clerk 
typists, and one hundred and forty-four clerks. 
PROCEDURE: Tests of learning ability and typing abil- 
ity were administered to secretaries, typists, and clerk 
typists already employed and test results compared 
with job performance revealed by supervisor’s ap- 
praisals. New employees hired for the same types of 
jobs were tested upon employment, test results filed, 
workers hired by interview alone. These workers 
were followed up on the job and performance ap- 
praisals obtained from supervisors. Clerk-typists and 
clerks were also administered a general clerical test. 
Present employees and new hires were tested and 
appraised for job performance. The results for pres- 
ent employee and new employee groups were com- 
pared by studying similarities and differences in: 
(1) correlation of test with criterion; (2) percent- 
ages of high-rated and low-rated workers screened 
by cut off scores on each test. 

RESULTS: A high degree of agreement was found be- 
tween resulis from “follow-up” and “new-employee” 
methods. Specific correlation coefficients and percent- 
ages of screened employees will be presented. (An 
interesting by-product of the study related to scores 
and job performance of employees who continue efn- 
ployment with the company and those who terminate 
will be presented.) 


10:45 am The use of a respondent rating scale for 
opinion and market research interviewers. JOHN 
MARSHALL Brown, Bucknell University. 

PROBLEM : To test a respondent rating scale for evalu- 

ating interviewer-respondent relationship. 

suByEects: Ninety-one National Opinion Research 

Center interviewers rated by 1,276 respondents from 

a representative sample of the United States adult 

population. 

PROCEDURE: After completion of a regular interview, 

interviewers handed every respondent an envelope 

containing the Respondent Rating Scale. The R. R. 

Scale asked for respondents’ indications of enjoy- 

ment, how long the interview seemed to take, useful- 

ness of opinion surveys, suitability of time, how they 
felt, whether interviewer took time to explain pur- 
pose, whether other things were discussed, whether 
interviewer kept repeating questions, whether they 
felt free to give their first answer, and their estima- 
tions of interviewers’ opinions. Upon completing the 
scale respondents either returned it to the interview- 

ers or promised to mail it. Answers on the R. R. 

Scale were compared with six measures of interview- 

ers’ work. 

RESULTS: 1. The technique of administering the R. R. 

Scale was feasible. 
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2. The number of non-legitimate “don’t know” an- 
swers was significantly related to every item on the 
R. R. Scale. 

3. There was a small significant relationship be- 
tween the number of surveys in which the inter- 
viewer participated and two items from the R. R. 
Scale, and between interviewers’ refusal rate and 
three items from the R. R. Scale. 

4. There was no significant relationship between 
the R. R. Scale and interviewers’ numerical rating 
for the past year’s work and a comparison of the 
first three interviews to the last three done on this 
survey. 

5. The ratio of usable answers to eligible ques- 
tions was generally lowest for respondents who failed 
to answer the R. R. Scale items and highest for 
respondents who gave ratings considered as “best” 
by researchers. 

6. A check of respondents’ answers showed that 
in general the “best” ratings were given by those 
who were interviewed by female interviewers and by 
interviewers 20-29 or over 40 years old. 

The results indicate that some of the commonly 
used methods of rating interviewers’ work may not 
be valid measurements of the interviewer-respondent 
relationship. 


SELECTING AND EVALUATING 
EMPLOYEES II 


11:10-12:10 PM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 
C. H. Lawsue, Chairman 


11:10 Am The oral evaluation of mechanics’ profi- 
ciency using semi-structured maintenance situa- 
tions. ELeroy L. STRoMBERG, JosEPH DorToN, 
and Harotp Kerser, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. (Sponsor, Eleroy L. Stromberg) 

PROBLEM: To develop a proficiency measure for air- 

craft maintenance mechanics which will minimize 

verbal and academic ability, and give an estimate of 
technical knowledge and the ability to apply it. The 
administration of this device is to be accomplished 
in a reasonable length of time for operational pur- 
poses and to require a minimum of job equipment. 

suByEcts: Aircraft maintenance mechanics who are 
working on B-50 aircraft at several Air Force Bases. 

PROCEDURE: As a result of a job analysis it was de- 

cided.to construct an oral examination to be admin- 

istered by experienced mechanics trained in inter- 
viewing techniques. The examination is designed to 
cover all levels of engine and airframe mechanics 
who work on the B-50.. Material for examination 
items was gathered through observation, interviews, 
and published material on the maintenance of the 
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B-50. These items were reviewed and revised in col- 
laboration with maintenance personnel at the operat- 
ing level. A manual was constructed and the neces- 
sary personnel were trained to administer the exami- 
nation. 

The evaluation procedure is essentially a con- 

trolled interview during which the evaluator presents 
the mechanic with problems representative of B-50 
maintenance. The mechanic is to explain what he 
would do and how he would go about performing the 
indicated operations, etc. The evaluator records his 
judgment of performance on each item with regard 
to organization and planning of procedures, “trouble 
shooting,” and knowledge of parts, functions and unit 
replacements. 
RESULTS: An evaluation of technical proficiency em- 
ploying this method can be completed in a satisfactory 
length of time, has satisfactory reliability and valid- 
ity, and is acceptable both to the mechanics being 
evaluated and to the Air Force. The mechanic can 
be judged on his ability to apply his knowledge to 
the solution of practical aircraft maintenance prob- 
lems. 

The form of evaluation method developed here is 
flexible and seems to be readily adapted to changes 
in the aircraft or to other aircraft requiring only 
changes in content. 


11:25 am Certain relationships of measures of pro- 
ficiency to non-technical factors affecting job 
performance. Hans H. Strupp and Howarp J. 
HausMAN, Human Resources Research Labora- 
tories, Bolling Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: In the process of constructing measures of 

proficiency for certain occupational groups in the Air 

Force, it was found that independent measures of 

technical competence correlate only moderately with 

supervisor’s job performance ratings. This may be 
expected since it is difficult for supervisors to isolate 
and rate pure technical competence. There is accumu- 
lating evidence to show that non-technical motiva- 

tional factors influence job performance to an im- 

portant degree. The present study is an attempt to 

measure certain of these variables and to relate them 
to supervisor ratings as indices of proficiency. 

suByEcts: Aircraft maintenance mechanics specializ- 
ing on the B-29 and their supervisors at two Air 

Force bases. 

PROCEDURE: Supervisors (1) rated the overall per- 

formance of mechanics on a 6-point scale, and (2) 

completed a detailed questionnaire dealing with the 

subject’s work habits and attitudes. Mechanics were 
asked (1) to give self-ratings on their attitudes to- 
ward the job, toward supervisor and co-workers, 
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(2) to rate co-workers in their crew, and (3) to 
nominate and reject two of their co-workers. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Test-retest and rater 
agreement criteria demonstrated the supervisor over- 
all rating to be the most reliable single index of pro- 
ficiency. Specific behavioral variables, including esti- 
mates of technical competence, were less reliable by 
these criteria. As regards co-worker ratings, subjects 
were less able than supervisors to differentiate be- 
tween overall proficiency and technical competence. 
Age and rank of rater tended to be associated with 
range of ratings, the more experienced raters differ- 
entiating more among ratees. Mechanics’ self-ratings 
reflected a rather high degree of job satisfaction, 
which, however, bore little relation to supervisory 
estimates of the subject’s proficiency. The same was 
true for mechanics’ attitudes towards supervisor and 
co-workers, and their sociometric choices. 

Further work is directed toward isolation of the 
more important non-technical variables of proficiency 
and their measurement. 

11:40 am A study of psychological factors that 
contrast the most and least efficient psychiatric 
aides in a mental hospital. J. Joun Vaccaro, 
Fordham University and Lyons VA Hospital. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this investigation was to 

contrast the most and least efficient aides of a Vet- 

erans Administration Hospital (a) to determine how 
they compare on a battery of psychological tests as 
well as on personal data, and (b) to determine 
whether the aides differ from the population the 
tests were standardized on, so that this information 
may be taken into consideration when the aides are 
used as controls in psychological investigations. 
suBJECTS: The fifty most efficient and the fifty least 
efficient aides at Lyons Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. 

PROCEDURE: The entire psychiatric aide population at 

the hospital was rated with the purpose of selecting 

approximately the best 10 per cent and the poorest 10 

per cent in terms of efficiency. The rating was ac- 

complished by three individuals who had the best 
overall picture of these employees. The two extreme 
groups thus chosen were then administered a battery 
of tests and were given a personal data questionnaire 
to fill out. The tests employed were Otis S-A Test, 

Oral Directions Test, Health 

Analysis, California Occupational Interest Inventory, 

Rosenzweig’s P.F. Study, and the Emotional Atti- 

tudes part of Terman-Miles M-F Test. 

RESULTS: I. The aide groups were differentiated sig- 

nificantly from the test standardization populations 

in the following manner: (a) lower intelligence; 
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(b) greater interest in “service to others”: (c) bet- 
ter personality adjustment; (d) more feminine occu- 
pational interests, but more masculine emotional at- 
titudes; (e) less aggression directed toward the 
environment. 

II. The most efficient group of aides was differ- 
entiated from the least efficient group in the follow- 
ing manner: (a) greater mental ability; (b) better 
personality adjustment; (c) more masculine emo- 
tional attitudes; (d) more blame directed on selves 
rather than on the environment; (e) more education. 
There was also a tendency for the most efficient 
group to be more interested in occupations involving 
rendering a service to others. 


11:55 am A study of technique contamination in 
ratings. A. G. Bayrorr and Grorta H. FALx, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: The advisability of using a criterion which 
is similar in nature to the predictor instrument has 
long been a problem in validation studies. The pres- 
ent investigation attempted to throw some light on 
the problem by examining the extent to which data 
are biased by use of the same instrument to obtain 
two independent sets of ratings. 

POPULATION: 400 high-ranking officers in student 

status at the Army’s Command and General Staff 

College. 

PROCEDURE: 

fellow students on an 8-point scale of overall value. 

Eight days later he was asked to re-rate two of the 

officers on a forced-choice type scale and on the 


Each officer was asked to evaluate 20 


identical 8-point scale used earlier. Coefficients of 
correlation were computed bearing on the relation- 
ships between ratings completed by the same rater 
using same and different forms and by different 
raters using same and different forms. 

RESULTS: Contamination resulting from the use of 
the same technique by two rating groups was rela- 
tively great when raters were identical in both 
groups, negligible when raters were different. Ex- 
amples of the r’s obtained when using same and dif- 
ferent rating groups are the following: Same rater 
—same technique: .82; same rater—different tech- 
nique: .57; different rater—same technique: .30; dif- 
ferent rater—different technique: .23. 


SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN THE 
BELIEVABILITY OF ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 


C. N. AtLen, Chairman 


Participants: Steuart H. Britt, MATTHEW CHAP- 
PEL, ALBERT D. Freiperc, Mervin S. Hatrt- 
wicK, Harry W. Hepner, and WaALLAce H. 
WULFECK. 


SYMPOSIUM: ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE OF 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room 
LEonARD W. FeEerRGuson, Chairman 


Participants: CHARLES D. Fiory, Rocer T. LENNON, 
LeonAaRD C. Erwin K. TaAytor, and 
CHarLes A. WATERS. 


SYMPOSIUM: READABILITY FORMULAS 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: USES, 
MISUSES, AND LIMITATIONS 


10 :00-12 :10 PM, Sunday, Club Room 5 
James J. JENKINS, Chairman 


Participants: E. Evans, Rupo_r FLEscu, 
Bryant E. Keart, Greorce R. Kare, and 
E. VAUGHN. 


SYMPOSIUM: EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
OLDER WORKER 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 20. See Division 20’s 
program. ) 


RESEARCH IN LEADERSHIP 
8 :50-9 :50 AM, Monday, West Room 
ARTHUR KORNHAUSER, Chairman 


8:50 am The relationship between “leadership cli- 
mate” and supervisory behavior. Epwin A. 
FLEISHMAN, Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: Previous studies stressing the interaction 
of the leader and his group have ignored certain 
factors in the social situation within which the leader 
and his group must operate. Certain of these factors 
seem especially relevant for larger organizations and 
have special implications for leadership training. The 
study investigated the extent to which certain lead- 
ership attitudes and behaviors were maintained by 
foremen over periods of time elapsed since training, 
under different kinds of “leadership climate” in in- 
dustry. 
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suBJECTS: Pre-test: 100 foremen. Test population: 
Three matched groups of foremen with different 
amounts of time since human relations training and 
a matched untrained control group. Total 126. 
PROCEDURE: Instruments based on extensive pre-test- 
ing were administered. Parallel scales filled out by 
the work groups described (1) each foreman’s be- 
havior, and (2) group expectations; scales filled out 
by the foreman described (1) how they think they 
should lead the work groups, (2) the behavior of 
their own boss toward them, and (3) how they think 
their boss expects them to lead the work group; and 
scales filled out by each foreman’s boss described (1) 
how they feel they should supervise foremen, and 
(2) how they feel foremen should lead work groups. 
The behavior of the foreman’s boss, the foreman’s 
perception of what his boss expects of him, and the 
boss’s own values about leadership were considered 
as aspects of “leadership climate” under which dif- 
ferent foremen operate. The foremen groups were 
further stratified into those operating under different 
leadership climates. 
RESULTS: Differences between the groups under vari- 
ous leadership climates will be discussed with refer- 
ence to (1) maintenance of human relations attitudes 
and behavior, (2) degree of conflict between fore- 
men’s leadership attitudes and behavior, (3) discrep- 
ancies between expectations by the work group, the 
boss, and the foreman’s behavior 


foreman’s and 


attitudes. 

9:05 am A merit rating program involving em- 
ployee participation and supervisor-employee in- 
terviews: A Case Study. Ropert H. SCHAFFER 
and Froy W. Mattruews, Prudential Life In- 
surance Company. 

The manager of a line division called upon the 
company’s personnel research staff to consult with 
him in developing and installing a merit rating pro- 
cedure. The program designed by the division man- 
agement provided for employee participation in 
choosing and defining the factors on which they were 
to be rated and for a post-rating interview between 
employee and supervisor. The management group 
looked upon the program as a means of justifying its 
promotion decisions to the employees and of acquaint- 
ing each employee with his strengths and weaknesses. 
The research staff hoped to work out a program with 
a broader goal: the improvement of supervisor-em- 
ployee interpersonal relationships, with the interview 
functioning to improve communication and under- 
standing between the supervisors and the supervised. 

The staff functions in this program were three- 
fold: (1) Getting the supervisors to accept a broader 
concept of the program’s goals, and to perceive the 
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interview as much more than just a discussion of (a 
defense of) the ratings; (2) helping the supervisors 
to condiict effective interviews through training in in- 
terview techniques and by making them more aware 
of the feelings and needs of their employees; (3) 
evaluation of the program. 

The main points discussed in the paper are: 

(1) The changing concepts and attitudes of the 
supervisors during the training period and while tak- 
ing part in the program itself, as evidenced by the 
nature of contributions at the training sessions, and 
by material from follow-up interviews and question- 
naires. 

(2) Interview training methods, including role- 
playing, demonstrations, and practice interviewing. 

(3) Effectiveness of the program as evidenced by 
both employee and supervisory responses to follow-up 
questionnaires and interviews. 


9:20 am Workshop, clinical, and counseling tech- 
niques in supervisory training programs. JoHN 
F. Humes, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM : To develop a realistic follow-up for a basic 
course in supervisory training. 
SUBJECTS: Eighty-seven industrial supervisors, 47 of 
whom were from Company X and 30 from Company 
Y. For each of these organizations separate programs 
were designed to conform to predetermined needs. A 
third group of 10 (“heterogeneous”) was recruited 
from eight different companies. Level of responsibil- 
ity ranged from the managerial to that of foreman 
and “straw-boss.” 
PROCEDURE: To satisfy the demand for a “practical” 
follow-up of a supervisory training course workshops 
were organized to meet the particular needs of the 
various groups. With the exception of the group 
from Company Y, and five members of the “hetero- 
geneous” group, every individual presented, in writ- 
ing, one or more “problems” connected with his 
work-situation. The group from Company Y had a 
planning committee which determined group problems 
for consideration in conferences. In each of the 
groups a different problem was discussed in every 
weekly meeting. Suggested solutions were frequently 
tried out and the results reported to (1) the group; 


or (2) to the instructor personally. Role-playing and 


clinical techniques (including individual counseling 
by the instructor) were frequently employed. 

RESULTS: The problems fall into several over-lapping 
categories. Highest frequency of incidence are in 
the areas of Worker-Foreman Relations, Personal 
Adjustment, and Job Improvemert. Participants de- 
veloped the following formula for attacking their 
problems; identification and definition, analysis of 
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factors, determination of “functioning facts,” selec- 
tion of possible solution. As applied to a given prob- 
lem, an experimental design was constructed and 
implemented. Results were observed, reported, and 
discussed. Quantitative and qualitative data are pre- 
sented. Participants gained clearer insight into prob- 
lems and developed objective methods of attacking 
them. Practice in the democratic process had effect 
in the actual work-situation. 


9:35 am Investigation of the use of tests as a pre- 
dictor of leadership and group effectiveness in 
a job evaluation situation. Mitton L. Rock and 
Epwarp N. Hay, Edward N. Hay & Associates. 
PROBLEM : Investigation of the use of three pencil and 
paper tests, clinical interview, T.A.T., role playing, 
and sociometric questionnaire as a prediction of ef- 
ficiency of a job evaluation committee. 
SUBJECTS: Two committees of 7 members each, all 
now employed as clerical supervisors in a very large 
textile company. Age range from 24 to 50, education 
from grammar school to college graduates, experience 
in textiles from 1 year to 25 years. 
PROCEDURE: 1. Committee members took the follow- 
ing: (1) Tests (pencil-and-paper), (a) Personnel, 
(b) Washburne, (c) Kuder Interest; (2) Clinical 
interview; (3) T.A.T.; (4) Group task situation; 
(5) Sociometric questionnaire. 

2. On the basis of above, groups were selected and 
divided into two committees. 

3. Committees were trained in the factor compari- 
son method of job evaluation. 

4. Each member was group leader at one session. 

5. Criteria of leadership are productivity of group, 
acceptance by the group, and interaction process anal- 
ysis. 
RESUL“S: 1. A technique for appraising committee 
members and predicting leader emergence is analyzed 
and evaluated. 

2. The application of interaction process analysis 
as a method for action recording and action inter- 
pretation in a “live” industrial situation is presented 
for further research and appraisal. 

3. The use of group production and member ac- 
ceptance in a “live” industrial situation is analyzed. 

4. The possibility of the above techniques for use 
in feedback and training is analyzed. 


JOB SATISFACTION AND RELATED 
FACTORS 


10 :00-11:00 AM, Monday, West Room 


Epwin R. Henry, Chairman 
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10:00 am Validation of a measure of job satisfac- 
tion. WitLarp A. Kerr, /ilinois Institute of 
Technology. 

PROBLEM: To validate and evaluate a new test of job 
satisfaction. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Subjects for this research 
have been various-sized groups of workers in various 
industries and occupations. All administrations were 
anonymous, utilizing a two-page form with Likert- 
type five-phrase response items measuring personnel 
feelings in regard to good purpose and good sense of 
management, pay, working conditions, co-workers, 
supervision, communication opportunity, etc., making 
a total of i7 attitudinal reactions. Median reliability 
determination about .76. Validation attempts: I. Cri- 
terion—past personal turnover rate (reversed) on a 
random sample of 98 men from .assorted jobs. II. 
Criterion—A MA hearing loss of each (93%) worker 
in a coil-spring factory, raw and age held constant. 
III. Criterion—sociometric status of each of 66 AFL 
building trades workers. IV. Criterion—satisfaction 
with their union and its achievements of personnel 
of a gift goods manufactory. V. Criteria—(in this 
research, each “subject” was a factory department) 
departmental performance on turnover, total absentee- 
ism, unexcused absenteeism, per cent unexcused due 
to illness only, and attractiveness of work. 

RESULTS: Past personal turnover rate criterion (re- 

versed)—r’s for various satisfaction items ranged 

from .14 to .63; total score .25, total weighted score 

36. AMA hearing loss criterion—r equals — .25, 

and, with age held constant, — .42. Sociometric status 

criterion—r equals .82. Collective bargaining agency 
satisfaction criterion—r equals .74. Various depart- 
mental performance criteria: turnover—r equals 

— .13 (insignificant); total absenteeism—r equals 

.51; excused absenteeism, .21; unexcused absentee- 

ism, — .44; per cent unexcused due to illness only, 

79; attractiveness of work (personnel manager’s 

ratings), .13 (insignificant). 


10:15 am Relationships of aptitudes, interests, per- 
formance, and job satisfaction. MARGUERITE S. 
GapeEL and Puiip H. Kriept, Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. (Sponsor, Philip H. Kriedt) 

PROBLEM: A research program has been undertaken 

at The Prudential Insurance Company to study the 

interrelationships of aptitudes, interests, job perform- 
ance, job satisfaction, and turnover among clerical 

employees. The goals of this program are the im- 

provement of selection and placement procedures. 

suBjecTts: One phase of this program has been a 

study of 300 IBM operators, 200 men and 100 women. 

PROCEDURE: The data gathered for this investigation 

include: (1) supervisor rankings of job perform- 
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ance; (2) scores on an aptitude test battery which 
includes the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
a letter-digit substitution test, and a test of arithmetic 
reasoning ; (3) responses to a questionnaire designed 
to measure job satisfaction; and (4) responses to 
the men’s and women’s forms of an interest question- 
naire which was constructed for use with high school 
graduates, containing items of the Strong like-indif- 
ferent-dislike type. 

Interest keys were developed on the criteria of job 

performance and job satisfaction. Relations between 
scores on these keys and the variables mentioned 
above were obtained. 
RESULTS: It was possible to develop an interest key 
which would predict job satisfaction, with a cross- 
validation coefficient of .44. It was not possible to 
develop an interest key which would predict job 
performance. No relation was found between job 
performance and job satisfaction or between satis- 
faction and scores on the aptitude test battery now 
being used in selection for IBM work. This battery 
correlates .41 with job performance rankings, on a 
cross-validation group. The interests which contribute 
to prediction of job satisfaction are related neither to 
job performance nor to the aptitudes important in 
IBM work, when these two variables are considered 
alone. However, these interests do give some predic- 
tion of the discrepancy between measured aptitudes 
and performance; the interests of the over-achievers 
are more like those of the satisfied IBM operator than 
are those of the under-achievers. 


10:30 am The prediction of individual differences 
in susceptibility to industrial monotony. Pa- 
TRICIA SmitH, Cornell University. 

PROBLEM: Previous investigators have veported con- 
tradictory results concerning the relation of individ- 
ual characteristics to the tendency to experience mo- 
notony. These discrepancies may be ascribed to in- 
adequate criteria, insufficient numbers of subjects, 
lack of frankness, or artificiality of laboratory situa- 
tions. Our problem was to investigate these relation- 
ships under more realistic conditions. 

SUBJECTS : 72 women, all workers experienced in light 

repetitive factory work. 

PROCEDURE: Interviews of employees and previous 

studies furnished hypotheses concerning factors re- 

lated to monotony. Since preliminary investigations 
showed behavioral criteria to be unreliable and in- 
valid, verbal report was the only available criterion. 

Items were constructed, pre-tested and revised to 

cover predictor and criterion areas, and volunteers 

answered the questionnaire under union-management 
sponsorship. Workers were divided into three equal 
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groups according to total weighted criterion score, 
and items analysed by the chi-square technique to 
determine relationship to criterion. In addition, work- 
ers in each extreme criterion group were compared 
on the basis of a group intelligence test. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Within the group stud- 
ied, our results indicate the following: 

1. There was no evidence that monotony-suscepti- 
ble workers were more intelligent, more extraverted, 
nor less likely to daydream. 

2. The monotony-susceptible workers were signifi- 
cantly (a) younger, (b) less satisfied with their 
home and family relationships, (c) less well adjusted, 
and (d) more resistant to routine in daily activities 
outside of working hours. 

These differences were consistent among items with 
similar content, and suggest that monotony-suscepti- 
bility is only part of a pattern of discontent and rest- 
lessness, and is not specific to any particular task. 


10:45 am A five-year study of employees’ appraisal 
of management. CHArLEs S. Dewey, Charles S. 
Dewey and Associates. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study is the continuing 
analysis of employees’ appraisal of management to 
measure the effectiveness of policies and procedures 
from the employees’ point of view and to use the 
results toward the improvement of management- 
employee relations. 
suBJECTS: The responses of the total group of about 
1,200 employees of a company in the paper industry 
were obtained at various intervals during the five- 
year period. The supervisors, office workers, and 
unionized factory employees were included. 
PROCEDURE: The audit is made up of discriminatory 
multiple-choice questions in morale areas. From the 
responses a statistical morale index was computed 
for the various employee groups. After the first audit, 
management in consultation with the psychologist 
carried out certain recommendations. This program 
was followed by another audit and further evaluation 
and modification of policies and procedures. Sixteen 
such analyses have been made. Each audit was sup- 
plemented by recordings and vclunteered comments. 
RESULTS: With a scoring range of 0 to 100, the 
morale indexes varied over the period from 52.5 to 
68.8 for the factory employees, from 61.1 to 82.2 for 
the office group, and from 62.9 to 86.3 for the 
supervisors. Although the index did not consistently 
continue to rise in any group, the extent of improve- 
ment came in this order: supervisors, office workers, 
factory employees. Other measures of improvement 
corroborated the morale index: quality, safety, scrap- 
page, separations, productivity. (Slides) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY I 


11 :10-12:10 PM, Monday, West Room 
Haroip C. Taytor, Chairman 


11:10 am Interview vs. secret ballot in the survey 
administration of a personality inventory. Ray- 
MOND A. KeMPER and Rogert L. THORNDIKE, 
University of Louisville and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: The study undertook to investigate (1) 
level of cooperation found if a brief personality in- 
ventory is administered in a door-to-door survey and 
(2) differences in cooperation and in response pat- 
tern resulting from oral interview and secret ballot 
procedures of administration. 
suBJEcTs: The survey was administered to 1,007 
adult males, mostly in the age range 18-45, in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The sample included 845 white and 162 
Negro respondents, selected to represent all socio- 
economic strata of the community. 
PROCEDURE: A 22-item “Health Census” blank was 
prepared, inquiring about psychosomatic symptoms 
which had been found sharply differential as between 
wartime combat fatigue cases and control groups. 
Sample items are: “Is your appetite good?” “Do you 
often have spells of dizziness?” “Do you get tired 
easily?” The questions were presented in a door-to- 
door survey of selected streets in Louisville. Inter- 
viewers were University of Louisville students, many 
of whom had worked on previous surveys. Two meth- 
ods were used. In the interview method, questions 
were read by interviewer and responded to orally by 
respondent. In the secret ballot method, responses 
were marked on the schedule by the respondent and 
the schedule placed in a sealed box. 

RESULTS: Much less resistance to filling out the qués- 

tionnaire was encountered than anticipated. There 

were almost no refusals, once contact had been estab- 
lished with the respondent. 

Significant differences between the two methods of 
responses were found for 6 of the 22 items. In 5 of 
these more “maladjusted” responses were given on 
the secret ballot. However, differences between meth- 
ods in average “adjustment score” were small and 
hardly significant. 


11:25 am Do industrial psychologists make signifi- 
cant contributions to the human relations prob- 
lems of industry? A. Q. Sartain, Southern 
Methodist University. 

PURPOSE: To evaluate the research now appearing in 

industrial psychology from the standpoint of its rele- 

vance to the important problems in human relations, 
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and to suggest more meaningfu! hypotheses and more 


fruitful areas for research. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SUBJECT: Topics of papers appear- 
ing in the Journal of Applied Psychology and Per- 
sonnel Psychology and on the Division 14 APA pro- 
grams are compared with problems discussed by those 
writing on the human relations phases of industrial 
management. The question is then raised as to 
whether the very large differences that are observed 
mean that psychologists are pioneers in research or 
whether they are dealing in the main with issues of 
secondary importance. Finally, there are presented 
some hypotheses the testing of which would probably 
bring industrial psychologists closer to the important 
human relations problems of industry. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. That most research in industrial 
psychology deals with problems of secondary impor- 
tance to im ‘stry. 

2. That opportunities for basic, meaningful re- 
search in industrial psychology have never been 
greater nor has the willingness of management to 
use such research ever been higher. 

3. That hypotheses in the following areas would 
be productive of more meaningful research: worker 
reaction to authority, importance of treatment with 
dignity and respect, effect of being treated as merely 
a means to an end, circumstances under which a fore- 
man can afford to be highly permissive, effect of 
“simplifying” of publications for employees, etc. 


11:40 am Analysis of an unsuccessful attempt to 
influence the behavior of consumers by propa- 
ganda. ALEXANDER MIN7z, City College of New 
York. 

PROBLEM: To examine the fluctuations of gasoline 

consumption in 1941, in response to a governmental 

propaganda campaign for gasoline conservation. 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND: The problem was chosen 

because of the apparent applicability of the concept 

“unstable reward structure.” This concept was orig- 

inally developed in explaining social phenomena of the 

type of panics. Consumers were urged to use less 
gasoline and thus to insure an adequate supply to 
themselves. Such a reward for cooperation could be 
actually achieved only if most people cooperated. In 
view of the uncertain relationship between coopera- 
tive behavior and the promised rewards it is not be- 
lieved that such appeals can be expected to succeed. 

In such situations cooperative behavior is likely to 

be motivated by group loyalties rather than consid- 

erations of selfish interest. 

MATERIAL: Statistical tables of gasoline consumption 

by month and by state, for 1936-1941, compiled by the 

American Petroleum Institute, were the main source 

of data. In addition, newspaper files, reports of the 
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S. Weather Bureau, and economic indices of the 
S. Department of Commerce were consulted. 
RESULTS: Initially, after the coming gasoline shortage 
and the need for conservation in the national interest 
were announced, there appeared to be a relative de- 
crease in gasoline consumption, in the large majority 
of the states affected by the coming shortage. After 
the intense propaganda campaign was begun, utiliz- 
ing mostly “selfish” appeals, consumption tended to 
go up again. These results, particularly the failure of 
the propaganda compaign, were in accordance with 
theoretical expectation. Certain possible extraneous 
factors were investigated, and it appeared that the 
fluctuations of gasoline consumption could not be 
explained either in terms of the economic conditions 
or the weather. 


U. 
U. 


11:55 am Reliability of ratings of perfume by 
women, and factors affecting such ratings. BEr- 
nicE M. WenzeL, Barnard College. 

PROBLEM: The purpose was threefold: (1) To meas- 
ure the reliability of “Pleasant-Unpleasant” responses 
to complex olfactory stimuli, specifically, perfumes ; 
(2) To determine the effect of type and price bracket 
of perfume on frequency of “Pleasant” responses; 
(3) To determine the effect of frequency of use of 
perfume, cologne, and toilet water by the subjects on 
frequency of “Pleasant” responses. 
SUBJECTS: Fourteen college women 18 to 20 years 
old, selected through a questionnaire to form three 
groups representing high frequency of use of per- 
fumes (four subjects), low to medium frequency 
(five subjects), and zero frequency (five subjects). 
PROCEDURE: Twelve perfumes were used as stimuli, 
actually two cost levels of six different types. The 
wholesale cost of the more expensive representatives 
of each type averaged 2.5 times that of the less ex- 
pensive. All stimuli were coded and their identity 
was unknown to the experimenter until all data had 
been collected. Each subject, in individual sessions, 
judged each of the twelve perfumes as “Pleasant” or 
“Unpleasant” according to criteria given in the in- 
structions. Twelve sessions appropriately spaced were 
held for each subject, enabling the use of a Latin 
square order of presentation of the stimuli. Subjects 
were uninformed that the same stimuli were presented 
in every session although partial insights were re- 
ported by some at the end. Stimuli were presented 
on perfume blotters in a standardized manner. The 
blotters were prepared for each day’s experimenting 
according to a standardized method. 

RESULTS: Chi-square and analysis of variance of fre- 

quency of “Pleasant” responses showed that these 

responses are reliable with the procedure described 
and that they vary with the type of perfume being 
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judged, its relative monetary value, and the extent 
to which the subject uses perfume. (Slides) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY II 


1:40-2:40 PM, Monday, West Room 
STEPHEN Hasse, Chairman 


1:40 pm What workers mean by security. ALBERT 
S. THompson, Junius A. Davis, and Morton 
Brooks, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(Sponsor, Albert S. Thompson) 

PROBLEM: To determine the meaning of the term 

“security” as used by workers in describing attitude 

toward their jobs. 

SOURCE OF DATA: A sequence of 1,100 essays from a 

10% random sample of essays entitled “My Job and 

Why I Like It,” submitted in the General Motors My 

Job Contest. 

PROCEDURE: Whenever the words 

cure” appeared in an essay, the appropriate section of 


“security” or “se 


the essay was excerpted. Of the 1,100 essays read 
222 (20.2%) found to contain these terms 
Analysis of the excerpts revealed 7 categories of con- 
ditions which the workers indicated as conducive to 


were 


or explanatory of their feelings of security. The 347 
conditions mentioned singly or in combination were 
tabulated under these categories in order to obtain 
an understanding of the workers’ concept of security. 
Patterns characteristic of sub-groups according to job 
classification, length of service, etc. were determined 
CONCLUSIONS: The categories fell into the following 
order of frequency of mention (most to least): (1) 
continuity of work and income, (2) financial protec 
tion during non-work emergency situations, (3) con- 
fidence in self and fairness of company, (4) adequate 
level of income, (5) physical safety, (6) financial 
protection in old age, (7) opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

These results, plus examination of frequencies of 
combinations of reasons given, indicate that the 
workers represented in this study define security 
primarily in terms of income. To feel secure, pay 
must be adequate for daily needs but, more important, 
there must be a feeling of dsurance that it will con- 
tinue throughout the years. This assurance is derived 
both from confidence in the stability and fairness of 
the company and from confidence in one’s self and 
opportunities for growth. (Slides) 


1:55 pm Job analysis using independent variables. 

Epwarp B. Greent, Wayne University. 
PROBLEM: To determine the relationship of job var- 
iables which were designed to be independent. 


| 
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SUBJECTS: Forty position descriptions, 20 for office 
positions and 20 for shop positions, were each rated 
on 19 characteristics by a group of 20 employment 
officers, and 10 job analysts. 

PROCEDURE: A new method for making job analyses 
was devised over the last three years, in which the 
original position description requires facts to support 
ratings on 19 characteristics. Eight characteristics are 
similar to Thurstone’s Primary Abilities; six are 
similar to temperament variables described by Guil- 
ford, and five are physical characteristics. Each char- 
acteristic was rated using a 9-step scale. 

RESULTS: The item-variability, rater-variability, and 
intercorrelation of items were found for each group of 
judges. The median correlation between two judges was 
approximately .91 for a group of 20 positions. The 
matrices of inter-item correlations yielded four group 
factors and seven specific factors. The group factors 
were tentatively named: verbal, reasoning, tact, and 
physical effort, and the specific factors : number, spatial 
relations, inspection, adjustment to interruptions, 
supervision exercised, voice, and dexterity. 


2:10 pm Factors affecting the legibility of digits. 
Harotp B. SuHaptrro, Dunlap and Associates. 
PROBLEM: The interaction effects of level of illumina- 
tion, style of lettering and ratio of stroke width to 

overall height for single digits were examined. 
SUBJECTS: Twelve human subjects with normal visual 
acuity were used. The age range was 19 to 35 years. 
PROCEDURE: All possible combinations of level of il- 
lumination, style, and ratio of stroke width to overall 
height for each digit; zero through nine, were pre- 
sented randomly, five times each, to each of the 
subjects. Each digit was projected on a milk-glass 
screen for one second. Scores were times, in one- 
hundredths of a second, required to identify the digits. 
The reaction times were measured by means of an 
electronic voice key. 

An analysis of variance was made on both the re- 

action times and the logarithm of the reaction times. 
Both analyses yielded the same results. 
RESULTS: All second-order interactions among il- 
lumination, style, ratio, digit, and observer had F 
ratios significant at the one per cent level. Except for 
the interaction of illumination by observer, at the 
one per cent level, none of the first-order interactions 
were significant. Of the main variables, only illumina- 
tion and observers were significant at the one per 
cent level. 

The author is indebted to Professors S. D. S. 
Spragg and M. J. Wantman of the University of 
Rochester for their aid in the formulation and the 
execution of the problem. 


The author wishes to express his thanks to the In- 
ternational Business Machine Corporation for the use 
of its facilities at the Watson Scientific Computing 
Laboratory, New York, New York, in computing the 
experimental results. (Slides) 


2:25 pm Analysis of variance applied to evaluating 
the validity and reliability of ratings. KENNETH 
J. Hartman, Deere and Company. 

PROBLEM: This paper reports the use of analysis of 

variance to estimate the validity and reliability of rat- 

ings. The ratings are judges’ estimates of the speed 

of an object moving at right angles to the line of 

regard. 

SUBJECTS: 27 graduate students of a midwestern uni- 

versity. 

PROCEDURE: Each of the 27 judges estimated 12 dif- 

ferent speeds on two succesive occasions. The test 

items constituted the subject of a 180 foot, black and 

white, silent, motion picture film. 

Differences between the judges’ ratings and the 
known speeds were made positive by adding a con- 
stant to each rating. 

Three independent estimates of the population 
variance were then obtained by analyzing the total 
sum of squares into those “between judges,” “be- 
tween speeds,” and “between sessions.” 

All possible interaction components were obtained. 
The triple interaction term was used to form the 
error mean square. 

The disclosures of the overall 

evaluated against those resulting from the application 
of the analysis of variance technique to each session 
separately. 
RESULTS: The findings indicate, in general: an in- 
crease in reliability, or consistency between ratings 
assigned on successive testing ; a decrease in validity, 
or agreement between the ratings and the known 
criteria. The interactions among the judges’ ratings, 
the test items, and the test sessions may furnish in- 
sight on further measurement of spatial relations 
abilities. 

The significance of the findings, and their implica- 
tions for other multi-judgment situations are dis- 
cussed. 


analysis were 


SYMPOSIUM: MICHIGAN SURVEY RE- 
SEARCH CENTER STUDIES IN 
BUSINESS AND LABOR 


10 :00-12:10 PM and 1:40-3:50 PM, Tuesday, 
Bal Tabarin 


Rensis Likert, Chairman 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


10 :00-12:10 PM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 


Participants: Ropert KAHN, ARLENE Koun, EUGENE 
JAacoBsEN, THEODORE Hariton, Seymour LIE- 


BERMAN, GERALD GuRIN, FLoyp C. Mann, 
Nancy Morse, Everett REIMER, KERMIT 
SCHOOLER, STANLEY SEASHORE, and ARNOLD 
TANNERBAUM. 


COMMUNICATION IN FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


1:40-2:40 PM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 
Participants: JAy JACKSON and ALVIN ZANDER. 
SURVEYS IN ECONOMIC PSYCHOLOGY 
2:50-3:50 PM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 


Participants: ANGUS CAMPBELL, GEORGE KATONA, 
James Morcan, and STEPHEN WITHEY. 
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SYMPOSIUM: WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS? 
4 :00-6 :00 PM, Tuesday, Emerald Room 
Erwin K. Taytor, Coordinator 


WiLL1AM Harvey, General Motors Corp., Chairman 
Participants: Paut Gorsy, Marshall Field Co. 
OrreN Les iz, Fairbanks Morse Co. 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT CAN INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY DO FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS? 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Wednesday, Bal Tabarin 
Erwin K. Chairman 


Participants: ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, JACK W. Dun- 
LAP, ALBERT D. Freiperc, C. W. LAwsue, JAy 
L. Ottis, McGeueeg, S. Rains WaAL- 
LACE, Jr., and WOLFLE. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


FACTORS IN COGNITIVE LEARNING 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Friday, Gray Room 
E. J. AsHER, Chairman 


10:00 am The development of a technique for meas- 
uring stimulus-bound — stimulus-free behavior. 
E. Wacker, University of Chicago. 

Goldstein has postulated and defined two distinct 
levels of human behavior, normally interacting in a 
figure-ground relation. The concrete is unreflective, 
involving an immediate apprehension of and de- 
pendence upon the situation or thing in its unique- 
ness; the abstract consciously transcends the given 
situation, reacting categorically to common properties. 
The present research in applying these concepts to 
problem-solving hypothesizes a continuum from 
stimulus-bound to stimulus-free behavior determined 
by the relative predominance of concrete or abstract 
behavior, respectively. An inability to resist the man- 
ifest structure of the stimulus field in formulating and 
solving problems distinguishes extreme stimulus- 
bound behavior, while the extreme stimulus-free is 
indicated by the imposition of a structure upon the 
stimulus constellation. 

To test the hypothesis that individuais can be clas- 
sified at various points along this continuum, a test- 
ing instrument has been constructed, sampling three 
distinct types of situations: an initial reaction to real- 


ity determined by associational and projective tech- 
niques, the ability to change this organization ex- 
emplified by attacks on problems with parallel content 
but differing structure, and interests in a variety of 
activities according to choices on a schedule. 

both 
verbalized solutions and in groups with follow-up 


Test administrations were individual with 
interviews of particular cases. Part of the population 
was randomly selected; the rest were chosen on the 
basis of distinctive achievement or unusual perform- 
ance profiles on various instruments. Comparative 
analyses with projective techniques and other methods 
for investigating thought processes were made. Test 
results were also related to observations and reports 
of non-test behavior. 
The results to date indicate that discriminations 
made by the new test are promising in predicting not 
only specific problem-solving approaches, but also 
success in solving particular kinds of problems, thus 
supporting the hypothesis of a continuum of stimulus- 


bound — stimulus-free behavior. 


10:15 am Some results of a study of conscious 
thought processes in classroom situations. BEn- 
JAMIN S. Bioom, University of Chicago. 

It is assumed that three kinds of behavior may take 
place simultaneously as an individual learner interacts 
with a learning situation. Overt behavior is commonly 


__ 
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observed and related to the variables in the learning 
situation. However, such behavior is greatly limited 
by the purposes of the group, the structure imposed 
by the members of the group—including the teacher— 
and by the amount of time available for overt par- 
ticipation by each member of the group. Unconscious 
behavior is also assumed to be taking place, but the 
difficulty of determining its presence or significance 
places such behavior out of the reach of most educa- 
tional investigations. The conscious thought behaviors 
would appear to be most significant for educational 
purposes since they are only partially controlled by the 
organization and structure of the group and since 
their almost constant presence affords a rich source of 
evidence for determining the nature of the educational 
process. 

The method of stimulated recall was used to secure 
protocols of the thoughts of which individuals were 
aware during selected sessions of college classes. 
Samples of students were selected and studied in 34 
different class sessions. The results were related to the 
method by which the class was conducted, the different 
subject fields, the specific observable behaviors which 
just preceded the thought, scholastic aptitude, ac- 
ademic achievement, interest in the particular subject, 
sex, and age. 

The study raises a number of methodological ques- 
tions for psychology and particularly educational psy- 
chology. The analysis of the data reveals the effect 
of selected variables in the learning situation on the 
kinds of thinking and learning which take place. 


10:30 am Mental set as a factor in training by 
television. J. Ropert JACKSON and CLIFForD P. 
Seitz, Office of Naval Research, Sand’s Point, 

PROBLEM : In previous experiments kinescopes (movies 

of television programs) have proved to be almost as 

useful as live telecasts in rapid mass training. Both 
have shown advantages over the unassisted live in- 
structor. This problem is designed to determine to 
what degree “mental set” may contribute to this ex- 
cellent performance of kinescopes in training. 
suBjEects: Eight groups of military trainees, averag- 
ing thirty a group. 

PROCEDURE: 1. A kinescope is shown to one group as 

a kinescope. It is shown to another group as a film. 

2. A film is shown to one group as a film. It is shown 

to another group as a kinescope. 3. A color film is 

shown to one group as a color kinescope. It is shown 
to another group in black and white as a kinescope. 

4. A color film is shown to one group as a color film. 

It is shown to another group in black and white as a 

kinescope. 5. Training is estimated by pre- and post- 
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objective tests. Results are indicated by statistical 
analysis. 

RESULTS: Evidence from this experiment is being 
appraised as a guide for the use of television and 
kinescopes in rapid mass training and education. 


10:45 am The learning of chickens: trial and error 
or insight? K. K. Woo, Roosevelt College. 
PROBLEM: Do chickens learn by trial and error or 
insight ? 
SUBJECTS: Four chickens (the same number of sub- 
jects as W. Kohler used in his experiment on trans- 
ference). 
PROCEDURE: Four chickens aged six months were fed 
five times a day. At the feeding time two boxes, a 
white and a gray, were always presented but only the 
latter one contained food. The feeding ground was 
connected with the chicken’s playground, only sep- 
arated by a wire fence so that they might look at or 
“study” the two boxes while not eating. After a 
month’s time all the chickens learned to respond to 
the gray box and ignore the white one. In the critical 
series the experimenter removed the white box and 
substituted a black one. 
RESULTS: The results showed, quite consistent to 
Thorndike’s findings (1898, 1913) or the conditioning 
theory, that the chickens still went to the gray box 
to seek food. On the first day of the critical series, 
none of the animals went to the new stimulus (20:0). 
On the second day one chicken went to the black 
box once, and another twice (17:3). On the third day 
one chicken responded to the black box twice, and 
the three others all reacted to it once (16:4). It should 
be noted that in the critical series no punishment was 
given, nor could the chickens find any food in either 
box. In total, 88.33% of the responses were made to 
the original gray stimulus. The evidence was definitely 
opposed to that of Kohler (1915). The results con- 
formed to the experimental extinction of conditioning 
on the one hand, and to the principles of trial and 
error learning on the other. 


ABILITY AND MOTIVATION 
11:10-11:40 AM, Friday, Gray Room 
Davin G. Ryans, Chairman 


11:10 am Factors related to ability-profile uneven- 
ness. J. W. TiLton, Yale University. 
PROBLEM: Why do some data show a nearly sym- 
metrical U-shaped relation between profile unevenness 
and brightness while other sets show a much more 
nearly rectilinear relationship? Is there one factor 
tending to produce a U-shaped relationship and an- 
other tending to produce a straight line relationship? 
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Does the relationship vary with the kind of measure 
of brightness ? 

suBjEcTs: The subjects supplying new data were 
1,124 pupils in grades 4~7 inclusive. In those grades, 
all pupils were included who, in a community-wide 
testing program with the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, made average grade-location scores of 4.5 to 
6.9 inclusive. 

PROCEDURE: The 10 part-scores were converted into 
sigma scores, and the mean variation of the ten sigma 
scores was used as the measure of unevenness. This 
measure was distributed in relation to: (a) “IQ” 
from Pintner General Ability Intelligence Tests; (b) 
EQ based upon the Metropolitan data which supplied 
the measure of unevenness; (c) EQ from the same 
data but re-computed from local norms; (d) A ratio 
of EA to Grade location; (e) A ratio of Grade loca- 
tion to CA; (f) EA/G as in (d), but with G/CA 
constant at 98-102; (g) G/CA as in (e), but with 
EA/G constant at 98-102. 

RESULTS: Relationship is shown by procedures (a) 
to (f), in each case significant at the 1% level. The 
data indicate that curves of relationship between 
brightness and profile unevenness can vary a great 
deal with the nature of the school group supplying the 
data. For the 1,124 achievement test profiles, the rela- 
tionship between unevenness and the different meas- 
ures of brightness varied in the manner predicted. All 
of the data are consistent with the hypothesis that 
atypical school progress contributes to unevenness of 
ability profiles. 


11:25 am The relation between motivation and 
per formance on an achievement-type examination. 
SLATER E. NeEwMAN, Davip A. Murray, Lota 
A. Davis, and Rosert B. O’Brien, Northwest- 
ern University. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether changes in motiva- 

tion will bring about changes in performance on an 

achievement-type examination. To determine, also, the 
relative effect of two. different motivating appeals. 

POPULATION: 438 students in six sections of general 

psychology at Northwestern University. 

PROCEDURE: During the first week of class, Buxton’s 

test of misconceptions was administered to all six 

sections. Previously, these sections had been divided 
into three groups, each of which was treated dif- 
ferentially. Group I (N of 158)—Given a lecture on 
the scientific method the day before the examination. 

Instructions on the day of the examination included 

a short review of common errors in applying the 

scientific method, and an admonition to use the in- 

formation from the lecture in evaluating the state- 
ments on the examination. Group II (N of 153)—An 
attempt was made to ego-involve the students through 
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a ten-minute speech indicating that high scores on 
this test. were correlated with intelligence, lack of 
prejudice, excellence of education, and maturity. 
Group III (N of 127)—These students were told 
merely to “Do your best.” 

RESULTS: Differences beyond the 1% level of con- 
fidence were found between Groups I and II, I and 
Ill. No significant difference was found between 
Groups II and III. These findings are discussed in 
terms of (a) The differential effect of ego-involve- 
ment on test-performance as against learning; (b) 
The effect of short-term instruction in scientific 
method on test-performance; (c) The effect of 
teacher-established goals on performance. 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT THE SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGIST SHOULD BE 
TRAINED TO DO 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Friday, Primrose Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 16. See 
Division 16’s program.) 


TEACHER-STUDENT INTERACTION AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


1:40-2:40 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 


BENJAMIN S. Bioom, Chairman 


1:40 pM 


The development of a schedule for predict- 
ing teacher qualities. Davin G. Ryans, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

PROBLEM: One of the working hypotheses of the 


Teacher Characteristics Study (an application of 
personnel research methods to the teaching profes- 
sion) has been that materials could be developed that 
would be useful in identifying various qualities con- 
tributing to teaching effectiveness. 

suBJECTS: The subjects were public school teachers 
at both elementary and sccondary school levels. 
Several samples representing different geographic 
areas were employed. 

PROCEDURE: Assessments of teacher behavior, made 
by trained observers, were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed. Criterion groups of teachers were selected 
with regard to each of the obtained factors. Members 
of the criterion groups then completed a series of 
schedules and inventories relating to their activities, 
opinions, and preferences. Materials that differentiated 
between the criterion groups were isolated and ad- 
ministered to additional samples of subjects to further 
test their predictive value. 

RESULTS: Materials that survived the analyses were 
assembled to form the Teacher Characteristics Sched- 
ule. Scoring keys for the several criteria have been 
prepared and normative data collected. 
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1:55 pm The education factor in personality ap- 
praisal. Sister Mary Amatora, St. Francis 
College. 

PROBLEM : To investigate whether there be differences 
in the teacher appraisal of the personality traits of 
their pupils, according to the various educational 
levels of the teachers. 
suByects: 1,500 elementary school children, grades 
four through eight; 450 teachers of these children. 
PROCEDURE: Schools selected for representative sample 
include large and small schools, city and rural schools, 
public and private schools, in various economic levels, 
and in approximate percentages. Scales were ad- 
ministered to teachers, who rated the pupils, by the 
writer. All identification was in code only. Statistical 
analysis of data, using the “t” technique. Teachers 
grouped in four educational level groups. 

RESULTS: A very definite trend in the direction of 

increased educational level of the teacher. Results 

seem significant for teacher attitude toward pupils. 

The experiment warrants further study. 


2:10 pm The interaction between clinicians and 
teachers in an elementary school setting. D. 
WuitTMan, J. ApeccLen, M. I. Stern, G. G. 
STERN, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: This study was undertaken to determine 
the contribution of an assessment program in a school 
setting. The approach was essentially that of compar- 
ing teachers’ evaluations of students with those made 
by clinicians, and the extent and direction of shifts 
in these evaluations as further increments of informa- 
tion about the students were introduced. The evalu- 
ations were obtained in terms of Q-technique. 

SUBJECTS: Two teams: (1) four members of the 

elementary school staff, and (2) five psychologists, at 

various stages of training and experience (two PhD’s 
and three graduate students at the master’s level). 

This constituted the assessment staff. 

PROCEDURE: A group of 50 statements applicable to 

the six seventh grade students studied was adapted 

from school records and Murray’s need-press schema. 

Q-sort descriptions using these statements were made 

by each assessor on the pupils after study or participa- 

tion in each of the following: (1) school records, (2) 

projective data, (3) situational observations, and (4) 

case conference. In addition, assessors sorted for 

“self,” “good student,” and “poor student.” “Self” 

sorts were also done by the pupils. 

RESULTS: As a result of the interaction between 

clinical staff and teachers, the latter were able to 

differentiate more sharply between studemts in psy- 
chological terms, as well as to divorce their perception 
of these students from stereotyped notions of “good” 
and “poor” students. Teachers and clinicians achieved 
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significant agreement in their descriptions of individ- 
ual pupils by the end of the study. These results will 
be discussed in terms of the potential contribution of 
assessment procedures to the elementary school pro- 
gram. (Slides) 


2:25 pm Degree of personal relationship between 
instructor and student as a factor in course 
grade improvement. Kenneth H. Brapr and 
Cart P.:Duncan, Northwestern University. 

PROBLEM: To determine the extent of relationship 

between degree of which a student is known as an 

individual to his instructor and his improvement 
in course grade. 

suBJEcTs: 150 students, predominantly freshmen, in 

an introductory social science course. 

PROCEDURE: On the basis of the first midterm (objec- 

tive) examination, the subjects were ‘ivided into 

three groups, equated for mean grade and sex. Group 

1 was given a half-hour personal interview with the 

instructor, in which the goals, ambitions, and personal 

satisfactions of the student were discussed. Group 2 

was given a half-hour personal interview with the 

instructor, in which the beliefs of the student con- 
cerning politics and world affairs were discussed. 

Group 3 received no interview. Grade improvement 

for all three groups was measured on the second mid- 

term and final examinations, using the “t’ test of 

significance and the analysis of covariance technique. 

All groups were given the Guilford-Martin Inventory 

of Factors STDCR, and the Thematic Apperception 

Test. Correlations were obtained between grade im- 

provement scores and the Guilford-Martin test scores. 

Blind analysis scoring of the Thematic Apperception 

Test was performed, using the Aron technique, and 

the results analyzed in respect to the grade improve- 

ment of the three groups. 

RESULTS: Group 1 (more personal interview) showed 

more improvement in course grade than Groups 2 

and 3; Group 2 (less personal interview) showed 

more improvement in course grade than Group 3. 

Certain personality variabies appeared to be related to 

the degree of improvement shown by the interviewed 


groups. 
COLLEGE STUDENT AND OTHER 
ADULT LEARNING 
2:50-3:50 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 
N. L. Gace, Chairman 


2:50 pm Further research on the differential progno- 
sis in a college study methods course. MILTON 
Ricuiin and M. E. Tressett, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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PROBLEM: (a) To investigate the effectiveness of the 
study methods course involving lectures and individ- 
ual and group therapy; and (b) to determine if there 
is a differential prognosis depending upon the nature 
and severity of the student’s problems. 

suBJEcTs: 78 “failing” students. 

PROCEDURE: The study methods course included class 
lectures, group discussions, individual interviews, and 
a battery of tests. Since the approach was essentially 
a clinical one, each class was limited to approximately 
15 students each semester and the individual work 
divided between the two authors. There were 6 classes 
given over a period of three years. 

Further data were obtained by collecting the grades 
before attending the class, during the time they were 
in the course and for the period after the course. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: On the basis of these 
examinations and interviews, the problems of the 
students appeared to fall into three main categories, 
i.e., (a) ability to do college work, roughly intel- 
ligence, (b) personality adjustment at home, school, 
and in social activities, and (c) study techniques. 

It was found that the average of the students in- 
creased significantly (P-value less than .01) from 
the time they entered the course to the time of this 
study. Further analysis using bi-serial r’s indicates 
that the course alters the relative roles played by the 
three factors; with study techniques improved and 
motivation increased as a result of the course and 
individual counseling, the correlation between ability 
and grades after the course reaches significant levels. 


3:05 pm A _ simplified item-analysis procedure. 
Juttan C. Staniey, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

PROBLEM: Although numerous methods for determin- 
ing the discriminating power of test items exist, 
practically all involve statistics or computing aids 
not readily understood by persons without fairly con- 
siderable technical training. Also, the computational 
labor required is usually quite great. Thus most in- 
dividuals who construct objective examinations for 
local use do not re-edit and rearrange items in the 
light of item analyses. 

PROPOSED TECHNIQUE: If a reasonably long test, fairly 

homogeneous with respect to content and containing 

items of only one type (e.g., four-option multiple- 
choice), is administered with instructions to answer 
every item, the difference between the number of 
persons in the “low” total-score group and the num- 

ber in the “high” total-score group who answer a 

particular item incorrectly (Wx-Wa) is an approx- 

imate measure of the item’s discriminating power. The 
author will distribute tables showing for various 
numbers of testees and 2, 3, 4, and 5 options differ- 
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ences significant at desired levels of confidence and 
item difficulties. 

RESULTS: W:i-Wa discrimination indices correlated 
.960 with Cureton’s chi indices secured for the 100 
five-option multiple-choice items in a teacher-made 
English examination (split-half reliability coefficient 
= .87) administered to 243 college freshmen, and 
.836 with Davis indices. Chi measures correlated .915 
with Davis measures. Being based upon items of 50% 
difficulty when corrected for chance, the proposed 
scheme gives slightly conservative estimates. 
SUGGESTED PROCEDURE: Arrange items according to 
W:i-Wsa, beginning with the lowest and stopping 
at those significantly discriminating in 
direction. Re-edit in this order, utilizing 
concerning difficulty level and responses 
tion. All except actual editing can be 
conscientious clerk. 
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3:20 pm The relationship of social status and in- 
telligence to retention and progress at the junior 
college level. Marvin Burack, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

PROBLEM: To ascertain the intelligence, social status, 
previous academic progress, and personal character- 
istics of a relatively unselected city junior college 
freshman student population and determine the rela- 
tionship of these characteristics to subsequent reten- 
tion and academic progress. 
suBjyects: 1,292 freshman entrants in a municipal 
junior college, fall semester, 1946. 
PROCEDURE: Retention and progress of the population 
were followed for a three year period. ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination and the Index of Status Char- 
acteristics (Warner et al.) were used to determine 
intelligence and social status. Most data were taken 
directly from the college files; supplementary data 
were obtained by field techniques, interviews, and 
reference to published literature. Transcribed data 
were sorted by Hollerith methods. The significance of 
the difference between means and proportions, chi- 
square, and simple, partial, and multiple correlation 
were used in the statistical analysis. 

RESULTS: The proportion of student drop-outs and 

failures was greater than any previously published 

findings at this level. Social status was somewhat re- 
lated to academic progress but not to length of reten- 
tion. The social class distribution differed markedly 
from that of the total college population but closely 
approximated the national population of college age. 

For this institution, the ACE is an excellent instru- 

ment for identifying students likely to get into 

scholastic difficulties. Although the academic achieve- 
ment of upper-middle class students was relatively 
high, this group made the poorest record in retention, 
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but most of these withdrawals transferred to other 
educational institutions. In predicting scholarship, the 
ACE correlated .595; for the combination of ACE 
and high school rank the correlation was .649. The 
relative weight which the ACE contributed was 
1.5 as much as high school rank and nearly 20 times 
the weight of social status, whereas high school rank 
contributed 2.5 as much as social status in the com- 
bination of these variables. 


3:35 pm A voluntary reading improvement program 
for Air Force officers. THomas F. Staton and 
Ray C. Maize, Air Command and Staff School. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effectiveness of a pro- 
gram for increasing reading speed and comprehension 
of Air Force officers voluntarily participating, using 
current affairs material, and the reading rate con- 
troller. 
suBJEcTts: Ejighty-nine field grade officers from the 
Regular Officer Course of Air Command and Staff 
School, Air University, who volunteered to participate 
in the program, comprised the experimental popula- 
tion. These officers averaged approximately 16 per 
cent slower reading speed than did the class as a 
whole, and approximately equal comprehension, as 
measured by a locally constructed but extensively 
validated test. 
PROCEDURE: The entire AC&SS Regular Officer 
Course student body was given a test of reading speed 
and comprehension and apprised of the findings. 
Officers desiring to do so registered for a twenty- 
period reading improvement course. Each period in- 
cluded reading drills composed of digit, letter, and 
word recognition, paced by the reading rate con- 
troller. For approximately thirty minutes of each 
period officers read books of graded levels of dif- 
ficulty, using the reading rate controller. After ten 
such periods, current affairs reading materials consist- 
ing of weekly copies of Time, Newsweek, and U. S. 
News and World Report were substituted for the 
graded material. Students kept records of their per- 
formance for each period. During the last five periods, 
reading without the controller was initiated. An 
equivalent form of the original test was given at 
the end of the course. A student opinion poll was 
taken on the value of the program immediately fol- 
lowing completion of the course. 

RESULTS: 1. An average gain of approximately 64% 

in reading speed was registered by officers participat- 

ing in the program. 2. No significant change in com- 
prehension was demonstrated, although a small in- 
crease was shown. 3. General student reaction to 
questionnaires indicated that they were convinced of 
the value of the course to them. , 
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SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN READING 
4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Divisions 16 and 17.) 
Frances O. Triccs, Chairman 


Participants : 

RALPH BEDELL, Problems of design of research in 
reading. 

C. WINFIELD Scott, Review of present research in 
reading. 

Witi1AmM E. HAtt, Practical application of re- 
search design. 

Other speaker to be announced. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
8:00 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 
SYMPOSIUM: NEW LIGHT ON THE COR- 
RELATION BETWEEN SOCIAL CLASS 


AND RATE OF INTELLECTUAL 
GROWTH 


1:40-3:50 PM, Sunday, Bal Tabarin 
(Co-sponsored with Division 7. See 
Division 7’s program. ) 
MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 
9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 
Irvinc D. Lorce, Chairman 
SYMPOSIUM: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


8 50-11 :00 AM, Monday, Emerald Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
H. H. Remmers, Chairman 


Participants : 
B. S. Broom, Intellectual domain. 
D. R. Kratuwont, Affective domain. 


Discussants: O. K. Buros, O. H. Mowrer, and J. M. 


STALNAKER. 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 
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16. Divison oF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


DIVISION OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


INSTITUTE ON PSYCHOLOGICAL PROB- 
LEMS OF CEREBRAL PALSY 


9 :00-4 :30 PM, Thursday, Gray Room 


(Co-sponsored with National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc.) 


Registration for the Institute will be limited to 
100. Registration fee of $3.00 will include cost of 
luncheon and a copy of the proceedings. Send check 
to Dr. Frances A. Mullen, Board of Education, 228 
North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. If reg- 
istrant is not a member of the Division of School 
Psychologists, he should state his professional associa- 
tion membership and the nature of his interest in 
cerebral palsied children. Those not pre-registered 
will be accepted on August 30 up to the established 
limit on attendance. 


REGISTRATION 
9 :00-9 :30 AM, Gray Room 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF CEREBRAL PALSY I 


9 :30-12 :30 PM, Gray Room 
Witpa M. Rosesroox, Chairman 


DoucLas BUCHANAN, The anatomical basis of spas- 
ticity. 

Discussant: CLEON TRUITT. 

CHARLES R. StrotHER, Techniques of testing the 
cerebral palsied child. 

Discussant: F. BARTELME. 

Harry V. Bice, Counseling problems: interpretation 
of psychological findings to parent and child. 

Discussant: Istpor W. SCHERER. 


BUFFET LUNCHEON 
12 :30-1:30 PM, Primrose Room 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF CEREBRAL PALSY II 


1:40-4:30 PM, Gray Room 
Frances A. MULLEN, Chairman 


Epcar A. Dox, Distinction between neurophrenia 
and cerebral palsy. 

Discussant: HeLMer R. MyKLesust. 

T. Ernest New Educational and vocational 
planning for the cerebral palsied child. 

Discussant: ANN E. HEILMAN. 

Epcar A. Dott, Summary of the day’s proceedings. 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:30 PM, Thursday, Gray Room 
GeorGE Meyer, Chairman 


Wicpa M. Rosesrook. Findings of a Six-Year Study 
of Elementary School Children. 


Since this dinner precedes the opening of the APA 
convention registration desk, it is necessary to ask 
for advance registration. Send check for $4.50 for 
dinner to Dr. Frances A. Mullen, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


8:30 PM, Thursday, Gray Room 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL WANTS FROM 
THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


10 :00-12 :00 M, Friday, Primrose Room 


Harriet E. O’SHEA, Chairman 


Participants: Harotp W. Peterson, AILEEN P. 
Moore, Jonn W. McCartuy, KATHLEEN TRACY, 
RiLtey GASKILL, and Frank Nevosap. 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT THE SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGIST SHROULD BE 
TRAINED TO DO 


1:40-3:50 PM, Friday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 15.) 


FreDERICK B. Davis, Chairman 


Participants: DoucLas CourtTNEy, Susan W. Gray, 
Boyp R. McCanoiess, J. W. Tirton, D. A. 
Worcester, and C. GitBpertT WRENN. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING OF CHILDREN 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
STELLA WHITESIDE, Chairman 


8:50 am The Draw-A-Man’s of retarded readers. 
E. GrauaMm, University of Denver. 
PROBLEM: The hypothesis that reading failure is 
sometimes a result of ambivalence toward attaining 
sexual maturity is tested by use of the Draw-A-Man 

Test. 
SUBJECTS: Forty-two physically and intellectually 
normal children between the ages of 8-0 and 10-11 
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who were found by standardized reading tests to be 
achieving 25% or more below their expected reading 
grade level, and 42 local school children matched for 
age, sex, and raw score on the Draw-A-Man Test. 
PROCEDURE: The unsuccessful readers and the refer- 
ence group children were administered the Draw-A- 
Man Test under standard conditions. The drawings 
were compared according to the 52 items of Good- 
enough’s scoring, and statistical comparisons were 
made between these groups and Goodenough’s stand- 
ardization norms. 

RESULTS: The unsuccessful readers deviated signif- 
icantly from the Goodenough norms in ten of the 52 
criteria. Both UR and Reference Group had an M-F 
ratio of 13:1. While the Reference Group did not 
deviate significantly from either the unsuccessful 
readers or the Goodenough norms on eight of the 
ten criteria, it usually deviated in the direction of 
the unsuccessful reader group. The results neither 
strongly support nor contradict the hypothesis. 


9:05 am The personality structure of children with 
reading disabilities as compared with children 
presenting other clinical problems. Max SIEGEL, 
Brooklyn College. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to test the 
hypotheses that no single personality pattern is char- 
acteristic of reading failure, and that the range of 
personalities within a population of reading disabil- 
ities might not be significantly different from those of 
other children with emotional problems. 
SUBJECTS: Subjects for both groups were drawn from 
the Brooklyn College Testing and Advisement Center 
by consecutive order of admission. The Reading 
Group was made up of 42 boys retarded at least two 
years or more in reading ability. The Clinical Group 
was composed of 42 boys reading at least up te 
expectancy, and manifesting other behavior or adjust- 
ment difficulties. 
PROCEDURE: Binet, Cornell-Coxe and Stanford 
Achievement Test results, Rorschach records, and 
case histories of all subjects in both groups were 
collected. Quantitative and qualitative analyses of the 
data were carried out, with tests of significance ap- 
plied wherever possible, in order to compare and 
differentiate the two groups. Five clinical psychol- 
ogists attempted to differentiate the Rorschach records 
of the two groups, which were presented with all 
identification masked. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The family constellations 

in both groups tended to be physically intact but 

emotionally disintegrated, with a preponderance of 
parental maladjustments which seemed to be associated 
with rejecting attitudes toward the children. The 

Rorschach records of both groups suggested neurotic 
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anxiety, insecurity, inadequacy, and conflict. The five 
clinicians were unable to differentiate the records of 
the two groups on a better than chance level. Neither 
group showed a particular type of personality struc- 
ture. The data suggested that when home and family 
maladjustments were present, the result might be read- 
ing disability, enuresis, stuttering, or any combination 
of clinical problems. 


9:20 am A study of the predictive value of a rating 
scale for first-grade children. Huvey, 
Columbus Public Schools. 

PROBLEM: To determine the predictive value of the 
rating scale for use with first-grade children through 
a comparison of actual school achievement at the end 
of six years of school life with the original ratings 
which were made at the end of the first six weeks 
in ‘the first grade. 
suBjects: Achievement ratings were secured on 457 
children in 19 elementary schools. These schools rep- 
resented districts of limited economic-social status as 
well as districts where children were given economic 
and cultural advantages. General achievement ratings 
were secured from permanent record cards for each 
child. It was possible to secure scores on standardized 
reading and arithmetic tests given at the end of the 
sixth grade for about 250 of these children. Ratings 
analyzed were the ten ratings on the ten areas of the 
scale, the Composite Rating (the mean of the ten 
ratings), and Predicted Success—a rating utilizing 
Composite Rating and the scores on a reading readi- 
ness test— and the ratings obtained at the end of six 
years of school life. Contingency tables were con- 
structed in order to show the relationship between 
variables of classification. The chi-square test was 
used as a test of significance. 

RESULTS: The relationship of not only Composite 

Rating and Predicted Success but also nine of the 

ten areas with general achievement was at the one 

per cent level of significance. The area “Slight and 

Hearing” was at the five per cent level of significance. 

The relationship between the reading test scores with 

the Composite Rating was at the one per cent level 

and with Predicted Success at the five per cent level 
of significance. This was reversed with the arithmetic 
test scores—the relationship with Predicted Success 
was at the one per cent level and with Composite 
Rating at the five per cent level of significance. 


9:35 am Sex differences in the Rosenzweig P-F, 
Children’s Form. Grorce Spacue, University of 
Florida. 

PROBLEM: To compare the responses of the boys and 

girls when the test is scored as a whole, and again 
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when the test is divided into two parts, those involv- 
ing adult-child and child-child situations. 

suBJEcTs: 100 elementary-school children, ages 4-13, 
divided equally according to sex. 

PROCEDURE: The children’s responses to the P-F test 
scored according to the usual whole-test method and 
rescored according to the differential scoring method 
devised by the writer. Comparisons will be made be- 
tween sexes in the direction and type of expression 
of aggressive impulses as revealed by the two methods 
of scoring. Each sex is also studied with regard to its 
responses in the two types of confli¢t situations. 
CONCLUSIONS: Only the differential scoring method 
reveals the clinically recognized differences between 
sexes and the manner in which each sex tends to 
meet conflict situations with adults and with other 
children. 


EDUCATIONAL THERAPY 
10 :00-11:15 AM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12.) 
Evsiz FREDERIKSEN, Chairman 


10:00 am An experiment in the application of 
mental hygiene principles to classroom procedure. 
MariANn FitzSimons, Larchmont, N. Y. 

PROBLEM: To determine results of an attempt to in- 

corporate in public school classroom teaching the 

following principles of mental hygiene: “. . . a child 
needs to feel that he is a welcome and important 
member of a group, he needs to feel secure, he 
needs encouragement and constructive criticism to in- 
spire him to grow from one stage of development to 
the next, he needs to learn to take his share of 
responsibility for the projects and welfare of the 
group, he needs to learn to live up to the rules of the 
group and he needs to grow in self-control.” 

suBJECTS: In September, 1946 eight teachers in four 

elementary schools of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, a 

residential suburb of Detroit, volunteered to partici- 

pate in the experiment. As they had 203 children, the 

average class was 25 with a range from 18 to 33. 

PROCEDURE: For forty-five minutes daily, the children 

were allowed to do exactly as they pleased as long as 

they did not endanger themselves or others. The 
teacher provided play equipment, art and construction 
materials. She acted as guide, helper, and observer. 

RESULTS: 1. The method brought many personal satis- 

factions and a consciousness of professional growth 

to the teachers. 

2. Individual children have shown gratifying emo- 
tional growth; in assuming individuality, in becom- 
ing more aggressive, more sociable, more able to face 
and deal with reality. 


3. In each group, projects which involved most of 
the children did not begin to develop until the middle 
of the second semester. 

4. Academic achievement as shown by standardized 
test results was good. 


10:15 am Play therapy with a group of late 
adolescent psychotic girls. Dortan M. Rose and 
FLorence L. Eaton, Worcester State Hospital. 

Play as a therapeutic technique has been used pri- 
marily with children. Because of the general im- 
maturity of psychotic patients, play therapy was con- 
sidered as appropriate for them. The psychotics’ char- 
acteristic failure to establish adequate interpersonal 
relationships suggested that the therapy be conducted 
in a group setting. 

Six hospitalized psychotic girls between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty were selected. Despite differing 
diagnoses the behavior of these girls had certain 
schizophrenic features in common. In addition each 
had a history of long standing behavior difficulties. 

The group met regularly in its own room which 
was equipped with children’s toys and games. The 
patients were permitted a high degree of freedom. In 
these ways the conditions were similar to those 
customarily employed with children. 

The following changes occurred in the eight months 
in which the group functioned. 

1. There was evidence of increasing socialization 
in that: 

(a) the group progressed in stages from solitary 
activity to group games; 

(b) the type of games shifted from those emphasiz- 
ing destruction to more conventional, competitive 
adolescent activities. 

2. The emphasis of social interplay shifted from 
non-verbal to verbal activity. 

3. There is evidence that stable relationships were 
formed within the group. (Slides) 


10:30 am The education and psychotherapy of 
narcoleptic children. Atspert S. BECKHAM, 
Chicago Board of Education. 

PROBLEM: Narcoleptic children in the schools present 
a difficult problem in education. The problem is pri- 
marily to provide situations to foster this education, 
personality adjustment, and emotional control in 
classes, and elsewhere. Education and psychotherapy 
go hand in hand with narcoleptics if they are to 
control their periods of sleep. 

suByects: The population of the study was Y children 

of adolescent age, 7 girls and 2 boys, in the Dusable 

High School in Chicago. These children were di- 

agnosed as narcoleptics at the Provident and Saint 

Luke Hospital Clinics. 
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PROCEDURE: For three years, teachers in the Dusable 
High School were requested to report to the school 
psychologist, cases of pupils who habitually sleep in 
class. Many cases were reported. The psychologist 
screened from the number reported, individuals who 
possessed an imperious desire to sleep. These in 
turn were referred to hospital clinics for medical 
diagnoses. 

Intelligence plays a great part both in education 

and psychotherapy, so intelligence tests were ad- 
ministered. 
RESULTS: Excessive drowsiness and habitual sleeping 
in classes should be submitted to the school psy- 
chologist for special study. Such cases are often in 
need of medical treatment and psychotherapy. Psy- 
chotherapy rests on a sympathetic understanding of 
the narcoleptic problem and an interpretation of same 
to the child’s teachers. In some cases two or three 
rest periods during the day proved helpful. Activity 
classes are recommended. Psycho-drama is desirable. 
Definite control of narcoleptic attacks was observed in 
each case. 


10:45 am The pattern of reading program necessary 
to meet the needs of college students as indicated 
by test scores attained on tests of word recogni- 
tion, specialized vocabulary, comprehension, and 
rates of reading. Epcar D. Gates, FRANCIS 
ORALIND Triccs, and Starr, Counseling Center, 
University of Maryland. 

PROCEDURE: In order to determine the type of reading 

program which will meet the needs of students, all 

new students at the university were given reading 
tests in the following areas: word recognition (ability 
to divide words into syllables, and match sound), 
specialized vocabulary, ability to vary skills according 
to the material and the purpose of reading, .and 
various comprehension skills. Tests used to measure 
these skills were appropriate sections of the Diagnostic 

Reading Tests. 

suUBJECTsS: Approximately 1,500 new students who 

entered in September, 1950. 

RESULTS: Scores on these tests indicate that reading 

skills of freshmen vary markedly in all areas meas- 

ured. Word recognition skills not usually measured at 
this level, vary so greatly that although these skills 
are usually taught in the fourth and fifth grades, if at 
all, it is evident that much teaching and remedial work 
must be done in this area at the college level. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that some students read twice 
as fast as others with as much if not more comprehen- 
sion. Data also show that some students appear to 
approach all reading tasks in the same way, no matter 
for what purpose they read. Variability of specialized 
vocabularies of students entering the various colleges 
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is so great that some training in this field would 
seem essential for many to attain any degree of 
success. By using the scores on these tests and other 
techniques for gathering information concerning the 
skills of entering students, the areas of an individual’s 
reading difficulties can be roughly defined. An in- 
dividual program can be formulated with the student 
and he may be given the opportunity to take the 
initiative for planning his work in reading, carrying 
it out, and evaluating his progress in applying it to 
his day to day assigned and leisure reading. 

SLIDES: None. 


11:00 am A Rorschach study of high school achieve- 
ment. Louis B. Sniper, Loyola University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate Rorschach-measured per- 
sonality factors relative to academic success. 
suBJEcTs: Forty high school senior 
grouped as achievers and non-achievers on the basis 
of grades in six semesters. Each achiever was matched 
for intelligence with a non-achiever by averaging 
standard scores derived from IQ’s (Henmon Nelson) 
and ACE raw scores. The critical ratio of the dif- 
ference between these groups in intelligence is .01; in 
achievement, 21.2. 
PROCEDURE: ‘The 
dividually. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Ninety “critical scores” 
suggested in the literature were accepted as cutting 
scores for chi-square. Only one group difference was 
significant below the 5% level: more achievers than 
nonachievers were “very ambiequal” (M and Sum C 
are approximately equal and have values of 3.0 or 
more). Klopfer’s ratio for mental efficiency (W :M) 
failed to differentiate the groups; so did the “signs” 
of Munroe and of Harrower-Erickson. 

Despite the negative results of this investigation, 
certain trends, statistically unreliable, distinguish 
achievers from non-achievers. Achievers are slightly 
more productive, give more M, FM, O, and ex- 
tensor M. They enter more content categories. Non- 
achievers excel in percentage of bright color re- 
sponses. They give a higher W%, more flexor M, 
tend more toward extraversive Erlebnistyp. Both 
groups have the same Erfassungstyp, w(D)(d)DdS. 

Statistical significance may be unreliable either 
because “critical scores” are not critical or are criti- 
cal for something which has no direct bearing on 
achievement; e.g., compulsivity may help or hinder 
achievement. In either case, the present findings do 
not detract from the clinical value of the Rorschach 
since a Rorschach interpretation is based upon the 
interrelations between various factors; whereas the 
present treatment is based upon differences in single 
scores and in. selected patterns of scores. 
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CLINICAL STUDY OF CHILDREN 
11:30-12 :30 PM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12.) 
HELEN E. Bocarpus, Chairman 


11:30 am A multiple-choice intelligence scale suit- 
able for use with severely handicapped cerebral 
palsied children. ANN E. Her~man, University 
of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: To construct an intelligence scale to which 

a child with little or no speech and with poor manual 

ability can make scorable responses. 

suBJECTS: Seventy-five normal children from the 

Chicago Public Schools, fifteen at each age level, six 

through ten years, and ten severely handicapped 

cerebral palsied children. 

PROCEDURE: The normal children were given the mul- 

tiple-choice test and Form L of the Revised Stan ford- 

Binet Scale. The cerebral palsied children were given 

the multiple-choice test and in addition an attempt 

was made to administer the WISC and the VI 

through X year levels of the Binet, Forms L and M. 

RESULTS: (1) The new multiple-choice scale seetns to 

be suitable for use with severely handicapped cerebral 

palsied children who cannot adequately be tested by 

the Binet or WISC, but who are capable of making a 

crude pointing response or in some reliable manner 

signifying assent. 
(2) There is tentative evidence that the new scale 
is a valid instrument for testing intelligence. 


11:45 am Range of test cooperation in children 
with severe neuromuscular disorder affecting 
speech and hand use, including cerebral palsied 
patients. Frances H. Parsons, University of 
Rochester. 

PROBLEM: This report investigates the validity of the 

assumption that patients with neuromuscular dis- 

orders constitute a clinical entity to which present 
evaluation methods do not apply. 

SUBJECTS: Sixty-five patients ages two to twelve, 

chiefly cerebral palsies, hospitalized over a three year 

period in a thirty-bed institution with maximal thera- 
peutic resources. 

PROCEDURE: Selection of patients was based on full 

staff conference. The psychologist made evaluations 

during admission procedure and participated in de- 
tailed plans for continued treatment. Mental status 
was not sole determining factor in admission or re- 
jection. Out-patient care existed as an alternative. 

Population tended to represent very severe disabili- 

ties. The usual batteries of individual tests, projective 

tests, and rating scales were administered to all pa- 
tients after admission. The object was general per- 


sonality study to assist in planning motor activity, 
self help, speech and school program, and to explore 
motivation dynamics. 

RESULTS: Fifty-three per cent of patients were able 
to cooperate sufficiently to obtain test-retest scores on 
standardized scales above the two year mental age 
level. An additional 20 per cent who cooperated with 
some tests could be described in terms comparable 
to other patients referred for pediatric-psychiatric- 
psychological study in a medically correlated service. 
Study and interpretation in line with current theory 
of personality dynamics and frustration effects have 
been of practical service in planning. Patients share 
the general problems of chronic childhood disorder 
or of personality disorder without orthopedic com- 
plications. 

The remaining 27 per cent were the group aged 
two to five in which infant scale ratings have been 
used with predictive value in order to identify the 
cases of generalized cerebral damage. 
CONCLUSIONS: It is suggested that (1) 
tions by professional workers should stress the char- 


interpreta 


acteristics and needs which children with neuromus 
cular dysfunction share with other subjects; (2) that 
limited educational objectives should be 
edged ; (3) that general methods of personality study 
are of special value in this area. 

This study was done at the Edith Hartwell Clinic 
and Out-Patient Department of the Strong Memorial 
Hospital of the University of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry. (Slides) 
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12:00 m 
accident free children. Vita KRA ti, University 
of Rochester. 

PROBLEM: The literature on the accident prone indi- 


Personality factors in accident prone and 


vidual indicates that he comes from an authoritarian 
home which fosters feelings of rejection and hostil- 
ity. Accident proneness is considered an acting out 
of aggressive impulses on the self which cannot be 
expressed directly. In this investigation of accident 
prone and accident free children aggression, its man- 
ner of expression, and related factors in the home 
were studied. 

SUBJECTS: Thirty-two children of five to eight years 
who had three or more‘ accidents during the prior 
four year period were selected from the records of 
Rochester hospitals. Thirty-two accident free chil 
dren were matched with them for age, mental age, 
and sex. 

PROCEDURE: The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study, Children’s Form, and two twenty minute 
standardized doll play interviews were given to all 
children. The children asked to make up a 
story in response to a six-room doll house of maxi- 
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mum realism and organization. The standard doll 
family included father, mother, boy, girl, and baby. 
The experimenter’s role was one of minimal inter- 
action. Synchronized protocols of recorded verbaliza- 
tion and of behavior were made. 

RESULTS: The accident prone children expressed sig- 
nificantly more aggression in doll play than the 
accident free both as a percentage of total behavior 
and for amount of time spent in it. Latency of ag- 
gression was significantly longer for the accident 
free than for the accident prone. More aggression 
was expressed verbally by the accident prone than 
by the accident free. The accident prone showed 
significantly more activity as measured by total 
amount of doll play. They spent significantly more 
time and a greater percentage of their activity in 
non-stereotyped play than the accident free. Scoring 
categories concerned with inhibitions, stereotyped 
play, authoritarian atmosphere, and affection did not 
show significant differences. No significant differ- 
ences were found using the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study. 


12:15 pm Patterns of maladjustment in children. 
Maurice Lorre and Ricuarp L. JenKIns, Vet- 
erans Administration. 

PROBLEM : To isolate by multiple factor analysis com- 

mon patterns of maladjustment in children. 

PROCEDURE: Five behavior traits were selected to rep- 

resent each of five clusters of correlated traits pre- 

viously identified by R. L. Jenkins from data pre- 
sented in L. Ackerson’s second volume of Children’s 

Behavior Problems. 

Separate centroid analyses were made of the clus- 
ters in combinations of three consisting of 15 vari- 
ables each. The combinations made possible at least 
one comparison of each cluster with every other“one. 
The factors extracted in each of the four analyses 
were rotated to oblique simple structure by the 
method of extended vectors. 

RESULTS: The four analyses revealed five patterns of 

maladjustment: (1) The overinhibited child, (2) the 

schizoid child, (3) the brain-injured child, (4) the 
unsocialized aggressive child, and (5) the socialized 
aggressive child. Each pattern hypothesized was iso- 
lated in at least two independent analyses. The corre- 
lations between the factors will be discussed. (Slides) 


SYMPOSIUM: INTERPROFESSIONAL 
RE’ ATIONSHIPS OF SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Saturday, Primrose Room 


Georce J. Fortune, Chairman 


THe AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Participants: NeEwMAN (school physician), 
Mary Harms (psychiatric social worker), PE- 
TER SCALISE (attorney), Mary LAwreENcE ( fam- 
ily case worker), VIRNELLE DoyLe Voss (medi- 
cal social worker), and Kate Sti_ts ANDERSON 
(agency psychologist). 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL PROB- 
LEMS OF THE GIFTED CHILD 
4 :00-6 :00 PM, Saturday, Primrose Room 
James M. Dun ap, Chairman 


Participants: VioLaA BerNArpD, L. CorNneE 
Harry B. Gripert, ALBert I. OLiver, HARRIET 
E. O’SHEA, and Epna R. Oswa rt. 
SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN READING 
4 :00-6 :00 PM, Saturday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Divisions 15 and 17. See 
Division 15’s program.) 
MEETING OF NEW AND OLD EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEES 
10:00 AM, Sunday, Primrose Room 
OPEN MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONSHIPS OF THE DIVISION 
OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


WITH STATE AND LOCAL 
GROUPS 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Sunday, Primrose Room 
KeitH J. PerKins, Chairman 
MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 
9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


Irvinc D. Lorce, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETING 
9 :00-12 :00 M, Monday, Club Room 8 
SYMPOSIUM: VISUAL PROBLEMS 
IN READING 
1:40-3:50 PM, Monday, Club Room 5 
WALtTz, Chairman 


MARGUERITE Expert. The complete visual case study. 


Louise Farwe.t Davis. Perceptual training of pu- 


pils with reading and spelling deficiencies. 


17. Division oF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Discussants: Grorce E. Parx, M.D., Mary Kunst, 
CHARLES HuELSMAN, and Mary AvusTIN. 


MEETING OF NEW EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


7 :00-9 :00 PM, Monday, Club Room 8 
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JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, and 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 


DIVISION OF COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PSYCHOLOGISTS 


EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
TESTS AND SCALES I 


8 :50-9 :50 AM, Friday, West Room 
Puitip ZLATCHIN, Chairman 


8:50 am Analysis of the scores made by students 
at various levels of counselor-training on meas- 
ures of aptitude, preference, values, tempera- 
ment, and adjustment. Royat B. Emsree, Jr., 
University of Texas. 

PROBLEM: To study the patterns of scores made by 
students in a counselor-training program on certain 
measures which were considered as possibly perti- 
nent to the selection and development of counselors. 
suBJECTS: 170 graduate students at a large univer- 
sity, almost equally divided with respect to sex, who 
were enrolled in the second-level or techniques 
course in a master’s-degree counselor-training pro- 
gram. Of this number, about 30 men and 25 women 
went on to complete the third-level or practicum 
course in the program. 

PROCEDURE: The following measures were adminis- 

tered during the second-level course in counseling: 

Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test, Form C2, 

the Kuder Preference Record, the Allport-Vernon 

Study of Values, the Guilford-Martin Inventories 

of Factors STDCR and GAMIN, and the Guilford- 

Martin Personnel Inventory. 

The following measures were administered during 
the practicum in counseling: Miller Analogies Test, 
U.S.E.S. General Aptitude Test Battery, and Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 

Scores have been analyzed for men and women at 
both levels of training with special reference to char- 
acteristic patterns of performance. Scores made on 
intermediate measures by students who went on to 
advanced study have been separately studied. 

Theoretical consideration has been given to the in- 
terpretation of patterns in terms of both deviation 
from central tendency and restriction of variability 
on the part of counseling groups in comparison with 
general populations. 

RESULTS: Critical patterns were discovered for many 

of the variables. Some of these may be regional in 


nature but others conform closely to the findings of 
reported studies. Results will be presented in the 
form of mimeographed charts. 
9:05 am Overachievement of freshman engineer- 
ing students and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. S. D. Metvitie, Princeton University, 
and NorMAN FREDERIKSEN, Princeton 
sity and Educational Testing Service. 
PROBLEM: To determine relationships between meas- 


Univer- 


ures of first-year achievement and scores on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men for a 
group of engineering students at Princeton. 
SUBJECTS: 93 out of 104 students who completed the 
freshman year in engineering at Princeton. 
PROCEDURE: Scores were obtained on all scales of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men. The 
freshman average grade was determined for each 
student. An index of overachievement (called ad- 
justed average grade) was also computed. The ad- 
justed average grade is the difference between the 
predicted average grade and the obtained average 
grade; the predicted grade is based on high school 
record and a College Board achievement test. The 
correlation of each scale on the Strong test with 
(1) freshman average grade and (2) adjusted aver- 
age grade was obtained. 

RESULTS: These engineering students were found to 


have relatively high mean scores on scales repre- 


senting technical, sales, and administrative 


Relatively low means were associated with scales 


jobs. 


representing certain welfare, biological science, and 
business detail occupations. The range of variabili- 
ties was wide. No marked relationship was evident 
between the amount of, variability on the Strong 
scales and ary of the other statistics. 

Eight of the correlations between freshman aver- 
age grade and the Strong scales were significant at 
the 5 per cent level. Academic success was directly 
related to scales representing scientific occupations, 
and inversely related to scales representing business 
detail and sales. 

Twelve of the correlations between adjusted aver- 
age grade and the Strong scales were significant at 
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the 5 per cent level. The relationships noted between 
freshman average grade and the Strong scores were 
verified; high adjusted grades were associated with 
interest in scientific occupations and low adjusted 
grades with business detail and sales jobs. Holding 
ability constant tended to emphasize the relationships 
between interest and achievement. 


9:20 am Stability of measured Kuder interests in 
young adults. Joon W. Retp, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the stability of measured 

Kuder interests with an appreciable number of sub- 

jects over some period of time. 

suBJEcTs: 145 members of an entering group of 300 

college freshmen who consented to repeat the Kuder 

Form BB test 15 months subsequent to initial ad- 

ministration. The group of students who received the 

Kuder re-test consisted of 63 males and 82 females. 

The mean age of this group at time of initial testing 

was 18.4 years. 

PROCEDURE: Pearson correlation coefficients were 

computed between initial and retest raw scores of 

each of the nine Kuder scales for all 145 subjects. 

Also, to determine if individuals among the 145 col- 

lege students showed differing stability of Kuder 

interests, the following step was taken. As a meas- 
ure of constancy of pattern, the rank order of scores 
on the nine interest fields from the first testing was 
correlated with a similar rank order obtained from 
the second testing. The result was 145 rho coefficients. 

RESULTS: Pearson cofficients range from + .72 to 

+ .89. The distribution of rhe coefficients was mark- 

edly negatively skewed; the range was from —.71 

to + 1.00 with a median of + .80. 


9:35 am Independence of work habits of industri- 
ousness for English, chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics. Witt1AM C. KratHuwont, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. 

PROBLEM: To ascertain if work habits of industrious- 

ness or indolence in one area imply work habits of 

industriousness or indolence, respectively, in other 
areas. In other words, are work habits specific or 
general ? 

suUBJECTS: 308 sophomores and 184 freshmen at the 

Illinois Institute of Technology. 

PROCEDURE: As in previous investigations with mathe- 

matics and English, work habits for the four sub- 

jects were measured by means of indexes of indus- 
triousness which were defined to be the differences 
between scores on achievement tests and scores on 
aptitude tests. Indexes of industriousness were com- 
puted for each member of the experimental group 
for English, chemistry, mathematics, and physics. 
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Correlation coefficients, t ratios, and chi-squares were 
then computed for all pairs of subjects. 

RESULTS: (1) All correlation coefficients were low. 
(2) No correlation coefficient was significant, with 
the exception of mathematics and chemistry. (3) The 
chi-square test indicated that with the exception of 
mathematics and chemistry all indexes of industrious- 
ness were independent of each other. 

CONCLUSIONS: In general, work habits of industrious- 
ness in English, chemistry, mathematics, and physics 
are specific rather than general and are independent 
of each other. In the case of mathematics and chem- 
istry, where a relationship is established, the correla- 
tion coefficient is so low that the relationship is small. 
In a counseling situation, it should be noted that if 
an individual is an under-achiever in some area, he 
should not necessarily be ‘classified as an under- 
achiever in others. For instance, it is possible for an 
individual to be at one and the same time, industrious 
in mathematics, normal in English, and an under- 
achiever in physics. 


EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
TESTS AND SCALES II 


10 :00-10 :45 AM, Friday, West Room 
CorNELIA D. WILLIAMS, Chairman 


10:00 am Personality dynamics and occupational 
choice. BERTRAM R. Forer, Los Angeles VA 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. 

PROBLEM: Successful vocational rehabilitation in- 

volves assisting persons to select vocations which are 

psychologically meaningful to them, consonant with 
their interests, capacities, and self-conceptions. It 
requires considerable knowledge about the role of 
personality mechanisms in the choice of vocations. 


* Does the Kuder Preference Record measure the kinds 


of personality functions which predict vocational 
success? Lo Kuder profiles describe occupational po- 
tentials alone or emotional adjustment patterns as 
well? Do poorly adjusted groups differ significantly 
from well-adjusted groups in their Kuder profiles? 
sUBJECTS: Four hundred veterans with service-con- 
nected psychosomatic or psychiatric disabilities, at 
present in training under Public Law 16. 
PROCEDURE: Kuder Preference Record profiles were 
recorded in standard scores by diagnosis. Differences 
among diagnostic groups on each variable were deter- 
mined and tested for significance. 

RESULTS: Kuder profiles clearly differentiate several 
of the diagnostic groups, the paranoid schizophrenic 
manifesting the most extreme divergence from the 
norms. Group profiles showed some correspondence 
to current hypotheses about their dynamics. The dis- 


in 
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abled population was significantly high on persuasive, 
artistic, literary, musical, and social service interests. 
It would seem that high scores on these subtests are 
suggestive of maladjustment rather than vocational 
fitness. A distinction is made between expressive and 
adjustive occupational choice. Expressively chosen 
occupations allow free personality expression or act- 
ing out with minimum adherence to socially dictated 
criteria for performance or results and are not sub- 
stantiated by skill, knowledge, or aptitude. Adjust- 
ively chosen occupations require the development of 
skill in socially-defined areas of knowledge through 
study and practice under more or less formalized and 
standardized conditions. The implications for voca- 
tional guidance are discussed. 


10:15 am A Group Participation Scale. Harotp B. 
Pepinsky, L. VANATTA, and LAWRENCE 
SIEGEL, State College of Washington. 

PROBLEM: To develop a measure of individual partici- 
pation in a social group, which might serve as an 
intermediate criterion in studies of counseling out- 
comes. 
SUBJECTS: Four fraternity groups at the State Col- 
lege of Washington. 
PROCEDURE: The “effectively participating group 
member” was operationally defined, and 170 “guess 
who?” items relevant to the definition were selected 
by three judges to comprise a Group Participation 
Scale. The items, randomly arranged, were presented 
to 35 social psychology students, who were asked to 
rate each item on a nine-point scale, ranging from 
“least effective,” position 1, to “most effective,” po- 
sition 9, in terms of the definition. Median and Q 
values were computed for the 35 ratings of each 
item. Scale position 9 was abandoned because only 
one item was found at this point. Scale positions 1-8 
yielded five items each with low Q values. These were 
randomized and submitted to 20 “expert” social psy- 
chologists throughout the country. Their ratings 
yielded three items at each of the eight scale posi- 
tions with values markedly similar to those of the 
student raters. 

The 24 items were randomized and administered 
to four fraternity groups as a sociometric test; the 
operational definition of “effective participation” was 
not included. Care was taken to obtain optimal co- 
operation. Individuals were instructed to choose the 
one item which best characterized each of their fel- 
low group members. Choices given and received were 
plotted in terms of the median scale values of the 24 
items. Median and Q values were plotted for each 
individual, based on choices he received. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Considerable “spread” 

was predicted in the distribution of median scale 
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values of choices given and received within each 
group, along with low Q values of choices received 
by individuals in the group (indicating lack of item 
ambiguity). Results indicate that these predictions 
have been verified. 


10:30 am An examination of the retest reliability 
of the “group” Rorschach and some relationships 
to the MMPI. Ricwarp BLANTON and THEo- 
DORE LANDSMAN, Vanderbilt University. (Spon 
sor, Stanford C. Ericksen) 

PROBLEM: The increasing interest of clinicians in the 
possibilities of the group-administered Rorschach and 
the Munroe Check-list as a clinical screening method 
raises important issues concerning the reliability of 
the method and its relationships to other screening 
devices. Munroe has found the inter-judge reliability 
of the check-list to be acceptable. While retest relia 
bility is complicated by memory factors, it is impor- 
tant that this empirical analysis be made. Moreover, 
if the test is to have widespread use, it should dem- 
onstrate characteristics of uniqueness with respect 
to other instruments or should offer advantages in 
terms of reliability over such instruments. 
PROCEDURE: The tests administered at 
month intervals to 126 third year undergraduate stu 
dents and reliability coefficients for initial and final 
scores on the Rorschach Check-list and the MMPI 
were computed. Relationships between the check-list 
scores and MMPI subtest scores were estimated by 
correlational methods. On results ob- 
tained, further explorations were made in an attempt 
to determine the meaning and limitations of a single 
index Rorschach score. 

RESULTS: The obtained for the MMPI 

scores were comparable to those obtained by other 

investigators. The retest reliability for the Rorschach 

Check-list was found to be .66, which is acceptable 

in view of the method of administration and scoring. 

Correlations with MMPI subtests, while positive and 

significant in some instances, were uniformly low 

and unstable from test to retest, suggesting that the 

Group Rorschach has different functions than the 


were three 


the basis of 


reliabilities 


MMPI for group personality assessment. 
EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
TESTS AND SCALES III 
11 :00-11:45 AM, Friday, West Room 
KENNETH LITTLE, Chairman 


11:00 am Validity of Minnesota Occupational Rat- 

ing Scales. HArotp Geist, Stanford University. 
PROBLEM: The problem in this study is to determine 
to what extent profiles of the ability groupings of 


= 
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the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales agreed 
with profiles of an experimental group of counselees. 
suBJEcTs: One hundred and fifty counselees who 
were counseled at the Stanford University Guidance 
Center. The only criterion for selection of subjects 
was that in the testing procedure each counselee have 
as part of his testing battery, the following test: (1) 
AGCT (Civilian Edition); (2) Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test (BB); (3) Minnesota Clerical 
Test; (4) Meier Graves Art Test; (5) Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test. 
PROCEDURE: The 430 occupations of the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales were divided into nine 
categories of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Each of the categories was subdivided into four of 
the six ability groupings of the Scales. The letter 
grade of each ability group was converted into a 
mean number grade for that category; the rating of 
each ability group was taken as the midpoint of the 
range of that letter grade. The mean of each ability 
grouping was taken for the entire DOT category and 
the resulting profile plotted for each of the categories. 
The counseling objectives of the experimental 
group were likewise divided into the nine categories 
of the DOT. The test results (using the above men- 
tioned tests) were obtained which were comparable 
to the four ability groupings of the Scales (using 
results of the AGCT for Academic Ability, Bennett 
BB and Minnesota Spatial Relations for Mechanical 
Ability, Minnesota Clerical for Clerical Ability, and 
the Meier Graves for Artistic Ability). These tests 
were chosen on the basis of the tests which most 
nearly represented the definition of the tests em- 
ployed by the authors of the Scales. Likewise aver- 
ages were obtained for each of the categories and 
profiles plotted. These profiles were plotted and com- 
pared with the profiles of the Scales. Both sets of 
profiles were plotted on a percentile scale and differ- 
ences in the two sets of profiles were computed. 
RESULTS: The majority of the profiles of the individ- 
ual categories were similar for both groups (empiri- 
cal and Scales), thus giving greater validity to the 
Scales. (This is the first experimental attempt at 
validation of these Scales.) 


11:15 am A study of background factors through 
the use of the Biographical Information Blank. 
Harry Laurent, Jr., Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the early developmental 

backgrounds of men in professional occupations to 

determine the relationship, if any, that exists between 
factors in their backgrounds and their choices of 
occupations, and to investigate the potentialities of 
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the Biographical Information Blank as an instru- 
ment to use in a study of background data. 
SUBJECTS : 228 men in professional occupations; 1,279 
junior and senior college students. 

PROCEDURE: A BIB was prepared consisting of 170 
biographical items and 28 forced-choice tetrads of 
trait names. It was administered to all subjects, di- 
vided into experimental and control groups. Scoring 
scales were established for three professional groups 
—engineers, lawyers, and physicians—by using the 
vertical per cent method. The scales were checked on 
control groups representing the same populations as 
the experimental samples and groups representing 
different populations. The discriminative ability of 
the scales is shown by various statistical techniques: 
significance of the difference between means, per cent 
of scores in one distribution matched by scores in 
other distributions, and per cent of one group equal- 
ling or exceeding the mean of another. 

RESULTS: All three scales show a certain amount of 
discriminative ability with the engineer scale being 
most efficient. The average coefficients of correla- 
tion among the scales are as follows: engineer vs. 
lawyer, .121; engineer vs. physician, .333; and lawyer 
vs. physician, .625. Qualitative observations of back- 
ground factors are made. 


11:30 am Techniques of evaluating counseling rec- 
ords. CtypE J. LinpLEy, Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy Division, VA. 

One of the most important factors in any program 
designed to measure outcomes of counseling is the 
written record of counseling. The vital part that 
counseling records can play in an evaluation pro- 
gram is not fully appreciated. Frequently a director 
of a counseling program remarks “The record does 
not give the fuil counselixg picture, I depend on what 
I know about my counselors, their thoroughness, 
methods of approach. . . .” There is also a natural 
antipathy towards what is regarded merely as “rec- 
ord keeping” devices. Likewise, some counselors tend 
to be very “shy” in completing counseling records or 
forms. 

It is recognized that too much reliance on records 
might seriously interfere with the counseling process 
itself and produce stereotyped reports which are 
sterile. Yet the counseling record is the only basis 
on which adequate follow-up studies can be con- 
ducted. It is the documentary report of what happened 
during counseling. 

Techniques which have been found useful in evalu- 
ating counseling records will be discussed. The ap- 
proach to evaluation will consider accuracy, ade- 
quacy, pertinence, and counselor interpretations (syn- 
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thesis). Illustrative cases demonstrating the evalu- 
ative process will be presented. 

A new approach is needed to make the completion 
of well-planre counseling records a dynamic part 
of the counseling process itself. Counseling records 
must be developed which will facilitate the recording 
process without becoming a burdensome task of rec- 
ord keeping. At the same time such records must 
portray accurately the counseling that has taken 
place. Counselor training institutions should assume 
their share of responsibility in indoctrination of 
counselors with a more dynamic approach to record 
keeping. 


SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN 
COUNSELING 
1 :40-3 :50 PM, Friday, West Room 
Harowp B. Pepinsxy, Chairman 


Participants: Irwin A. Berc, JuL1us SEEMAN, LAu- 
RANCE F. SHAFFER, and Louis L. McQuitry. 


SYMPOSIUM: PROBLEMS IN THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL DEFINITION OF THE 
DIVISION OF COUNSELING 
AND GUIDANCE 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Friday, West Room 
NATHAN Koun, Jr., Chairman 


Participants: Epwarp S. Borpin, CLirrorp P. FRoe- 
LICH, CATHARINE EvaANs, and ALBERT S. 
THOMPSON. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


8:00 PM, Friday, Louis XVI Room 
C. GrtBert WRENN. The Ethics of Counseling 
PANEL DISCUSSION: COUNSELOR 
TRAINING AIDS 
8 :50-11:00 AM, Saturday, West Room 
Epwarp C, Roeser, Chairman 


Participants: Members of Subcommittee on Training 
Aids and selected counselor trainers. 


EVALUATION OF CHANGES DUE TO 
COUNSELING 


11:10-12:10 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 


Joun M. Butter, Chairman 
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11:10 am A study of the changes in self concept 
and content knowledge in students taking a 
course in counseling techniques. WALTER M. 
Lirton, University of Illinois. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this research was to de- 

termine if a group of students taking a course in 

counseling techniques exhibited significant changes 
in content knowledge, attitudes, and personality traits. 

The hypotheses were: (1) Students can develop 
attitudes and insight into their personality needs 
through the medium of a therapeutic classroom situ- 
ation; (2) these insights and attitude changes are 
measurable; (3) changes in attitude and insight are 
dependent upon the possession of related content 
information. 
sUBJECTS: The subjects were students from two dif- 
ferent vocational guidance courses taught at New 
York University. Forty-four subjects took a course 
in counseling techniques while another twenty-five 
subjects, serving as a control group, took a course 
on the role of the community guidance agency. 
PROCEDURE: Pre- and post-test data were obtained 
from The Personal Audit, The Self Rating Scale, 
and a Content Survey Examination. Employing the 
null hypothesis these data were evaluated to see the 
differences between and within groups, obtained from 
the scores on each of the variables studied. Each sub- 
ject’s perception of the course was obtained through 
daily logs and a terminal interview. From these the 
investigator formed a clinical description of the ef- 
fects of the course. 

RESULTS: Relatively few statistically significant 

changes occurred. A tendency toward greater tran- 

quillity, persistence, and contentment were noted. 

Log data suggested that the counseling course was 
instrumental in making people aware of their atti- 
tudes, although not necessarily enabling them to 
change these attitudes. 

The ability of the subjects to see positive values 
in themselves and others appeared related to their 
security. 

Prior content information possessed by subjects 
appeared to have no relationship to subsequent 
changes in personality traits. 

Both groups demonsttated significant shifts in 
scores on the content survey. 


11:25 am Controlled evaluation of group therapy 
with adolescent deviates. Piurttp ZLATCHIN, New 
York University. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate changes in behavior, social re- 

lationships, and personal attitudes of lower-class ado- 

lescents who participated in twenty-two non-directive 
group therapy sessions. 
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suBjects: Forty boys, ages 13 to 17, from an eighth 
grade were rated by counselors as social and emo- 
tional deviates. Groups were matched on two de- 
rived, weighted measures of social acceptability and 
scholastic adaptability. 

PROCEDURES: An index of deviation was constructed 
from measures of problems, needs, social acceptabil- 
ity, classroom behavior, reading and _ intelligence. 
Deviates were chosen by comparing counselors’ eval- 
uations with index ratings. Multiple correlation and 
correlational profile analysis of pre- and post-treat- 
ment standard scores yielded two discrete, weighted 
measures for matching and evaluation of gains from 
therapy. These refined measures sampled social ac- 
ceptability to peers and scholastic adaptability. 

The experimental groups of nine and eleven boys 

met for twenty-two group discussions and trips. 
Sessions were conducted non-directively, twice each 
week for forty-five minutes, over a twelve-week pe- 
riod. Control mates followed the regular school pro- 
gram and received no psychotherapy. 
RESULTS: Except for the control group’s gain in 
reading ability, all significant changes favored the 
treated groups. This finding suggested that while 
untreated subjects were concentrating upon academic 
demands, the treated subjects were responding to 
pressing developmental tasks. 

Experimental subjects changed markedly in ac- 
ceptability to their peers and in their classroom 
behavior. Despite these significant indications of 
improvement, the treated subjects showed no con- 
spicuous reduction in expressed problems or needs. 
The brief course of group therapy appeared to exert 
favorable influences upon interpersonal relationships 
with peers and adults, leaving the intrapersonal as- 
pects of personality relatively unchanged. 

11:40 am _ A follow-up study of 350 college students 
who participated in a pre-college counseling pro- 
gram. Frank M. FietcuHer, Jr., Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

This study consists of an analysis of extensive data 
on 350 individuals who participated in the Pre-Col- 
lege Counseling Program at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity in the summer of 1947. Included in the data for 
analysis were background information, test scores, 
predictions of academic success by counselors, self 
prediction by counselees as obtained in a question- 
naire completed soon after counseling, and the aca- 
demic records of the counselees for three years fol- 
lowing counseling. 

All information available was recorded on Mc- 
Bee Keysort cards with appropriate data coded and 
punched in the cards. The analysis reported in this 
study is concerned primarily with the relationship 
of the above factors to persistence in college. For 
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purposes of this analysis the total group was di- 
vided into the following five groups: 

1. Enrolled in the university for 3 years and in 
same undergraduate college. 

2. Enrolled in the university for 3 years and trans- 
ferred once from one college to another. 

3. Enrolled in the university for 3 years and trans- 
ferred from one college to another two or more times. 

4. Withdrew from the University or did not return 
at the end of a term. 

5. Failed out of the University. 

All possible variables have been analyzed accord- 
ing to these five basic groups. Objective differences 
(factors which were coded) between the groups have 
been treated statistically to determine those most sig- 
nificant. In addition all other information available 
and not readily coded has been studied to determine 
the nature of differences between groups. 

Charts will be presented in order to show the most 
pertinent results of this study. The most significant 
findings relate to the role of prediction in the coun- 
seling process. 

This study is a first step in a long range program 
on follow-up research in counseling. Projects in 
progress and projected as based on this study will 
be briefly described. (Slides) 


11:55 am An evaluation of a pre-college counseling 
program including the identification of deter- 
minants of vocational choice. Ropert H. Beezer, 
Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: (1) To identify the factors which influ- 
enced students who participated in the pre-college 
counseling services at the Occupational Opportunities 
Service during the summer of 1949 in making their 
educational and vocational plans. (2) To determine 
in what manner and to what extent the pre-college 
counseling services at the O.0.S. influenced these 
students in making their educational and vocational 
plans. (3) To determine the practicability of using 
the interview method as a counseling evaluation 
technique. 

susyects: 100 of the approximately 600 students who 

participated in the pre-college counseling program. 

PROCEDURE: Each student was interviewed for ap- 

proximately fifty minutes. The interviewer was pre- 

sented as being a member of the Department of 

Psychology, and the interviews were held in a build- 

ing apart from the one in which the O.O.S. is housed. 

All questions were of the open-end type. The first 

part of the interview traced the evolution of the stu- 

dent’s interest in his current vocational objective as 
well as of those vocations which he had previously 
considered. The latter part of the interview elicited 
the student’s reaction to the counseling which he had 
received and solicited suggestions on how the serv- 


ices could be improved. At the close of the interview 
the student was given a classified-form rating scale 
to complete. 

RESULTS: (1) Most of the students knew relatively 
little about the vocation they had chosen. (2) 30% 
of the students, almost all of whom had been in col- 
lege four quarters, were not satisfied with their voca- 
tional choice. (3) Most students went into counseling 
with a set for a specific vocation which they did not 
change. (4) Only 37% of the students felt that the 
pre-college counseling had been of definite help to 
them. 


SYMPOSIUM: TRAINING STANDARDS 
FOR COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Saturday, West Room 
C. WRENN, Chairman 


Participants: Epwarp S. Borpin, E. Super, 
Francis P. Rogpinson, and RALPH BEDELL. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND BUSINESS 
MEETING 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Friday, Gray Room 


KenNETH B. AsucraFt. The Responsibilities of Pub- 
lic Service Psychologists in a Tense World 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION GROUP: 
PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IN PRISONS 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Sunday, Club Room 5 
Witson L. NeEwMAn, Chairman 


Participants: RALPH P. Dariinc, Ropert M. Linp- 
NER, GEORGE G. KILLINGER,. KENNETH E. Tay- 
Lor, and KirK TORRANCE. 


SYMPOSIUM: RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GOVERNMENTAL AND NON-GOV- 
ERNMENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES 


4:00-6:00 PM, Sunday, West Room 
James Q. Hotsoppie, Chairman 


Participants: Joun C. EBERHART, FRANK A. GELD- 
ARD, Donatp G. Marguis, and Carrot. L. 
SHARTLE, 
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SYMPOSIUM: RESEARCH IN READING 
* 4:00-6:00 PM, Saturday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 15 and 16. See 
Division 15’s prograin. ) 


MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


IrvinG D. Lorce, Chairman 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 


RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES I 


8 :50-9 :50 AM, Tuesday, Primrose Room 


STANLEY C. Markey, Chairman 
8:50 am Identification of administrative talent 
within a government department. Joserpn G. 
CoLMEN, GOTTHELF QO. FIEDLER, JAMES R 


BLACKBURN, Civilian Personnel Research Branch, 

U. S. Air Force. (Sponsor, Joseph G. Colmen) 
PROBLEM: To identify present civilian employees of 
the Department of the Air Force whose potentiali- 
ties for administrative work warrant their partici- 
pation in a Junior Career Administrator Development 
Program. 
SUBJECTS: defined as 


129 employees in positions 


“predominantly” administrative; 125 employees in 
positions defined as non-administrative. Employees in 
the administrative group included 43 scientific ad- 
ministrators, 43 shop administrators, 43 administra- 
tors in staff functions such as personnel and supply. 
Grades ranged from GS-9 through GS-14. The non 
administrators were as closely equated as practicable, 
age and education included. 

PROCEDURE: Selection of sample—job analysis check 
lists comprising 20 administrative functions 
distributed to 2,300 employees 
through GS-14. Employees were to check importance 


were 


from grades GS-5 


of each function to their jobs and time spent on them 
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From 1,300 returns, samples of administrators and 
non-administrators were selected. 

- Test battery used—paper and pencil tests of the 
United States Employment Service’s General Apti- 
tude Test Battery, Department of the Army’s Ad- 
jutant General Office’s practical judgment and 
technical reading tests, plus a memory test and bio- 
graphical information blank especially devised for 
this study. 

Criterion data—graphic and descriptive ratings 
were obtained from the superiors of each admin- 
istrator in the sample. 

Statistical analysis—comparison of means of total 

administrative versus total non-administrative groups 
yielded few differences, those existing generally fa- 
voring the non-administrative group. When total 
administrative group was subdivided in terms of 
function—i.e., shop, science, staff—more significance 
was observed. Criterion data were dichotomized and 
test scores correlated biserially with them. 
RESULTS: Predictive batteries were developed for sci- 
entific administrators and for staff administrators. 
Inconclusive results were obtained with shop admin- 
istrators. Separate hurdle scores are required for the 
“aptitude” tests combined and weighted and for the 
biographical inventory. Procedures for announcing 
and conducting the examination including standard 
individual or group interviews and vouchering are 
being released to Air Force field stations. 


9:05 am _ Construction of large numbers of technical 
proficiency tests. T. CAMPBELL, L. 
McApoo, Grace C. FIL_ner, and S. C. MarKeEy, 
Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

Implementation of the Army Career Guidance Pro- 
gram required the Personnel Research Section to con- 
struct approximately 1,000 new technical proficiénty 
tests each year. The section was confronted with sev- 
eral problems: 

1. There were not enough psychologists available 
for employment to fill the need. 

2. Most of the psychologists who were available 
were trained in general research methods, thus re- 
quiring considerable training on the job. 

3. Most of those employed were dissatisfied with 
the need to use only a small portion of their skill in 
constructing Army achievement tests. 

4. The psychologists were not well enough ac- 
quainted with the jobs for which tests were to be 
constructed. 

5. A permanent staff large enough to construct the 
tests was very expensive. 

These exigencies led to the extensive use of sub- 
ject-matter experts from the service schools and other 
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installations. From the beginning of the program, 
subject-matter experts had been used as consultants. 
At first they were brought into PRS for 30 to 60 
day temporary duty periods. Later the psychologists 
visited them in the field. 

It was discovered that by using a job dilution 
technique in which oniy the rules for constructing 
test plans and items were taught, subject-matter ex- 
perts could be trained to construct tests. Professional 
psychologists were used to train the subject-matter 
experts, act as consultants, and’do research on the 
tests produced by the subject-matter experts. (Slides) 


9:20 am A triple criterion for validating aptitude 
tests to predict achievement. Ernest S. Prim- 
roFF, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

PROBLEM: To develop an aptitude battery to be used 

with an achievement test for technicians in a tight 

labor market. 

PROCEDURE: It was planned to secure a battery which 

would correlate (1) with job success, (2) high with 

achievement tests for workers of considerable experi- 
ence, but (3) lower with achievement tests for out- 
siders, especially those with limited experience. Pur- 
pose (2) implies that persons selected would, on the 

job, reach satisfactory achievement levels, while (3) 

implies that the aptitude test will usefully supplement 

the achievement test. After pre-validations, four tests 
were chosen: number series, tools, symbol series, and 
square block counting. 

RESULTS: Check-validity studies were made with 

incumbents applying for status. In one field of- 

fice, for example, Pearsonian correlations with su- 
pervisory ratings were .45 for 83 journeymen and 

.31 for 42 of professional grade. Passing both apti- 

tude and achievement-aptitude combination was re- 

quired. Among journeymen 33% of those rated be- 

low average, 70% of those rated average, and 82% 

of those rated above average passed. Among profes- 

sionals, at higher standards, corresponding percent- 
ages were 36%, 75%, and 81%. The correlations be- 

tween aptitude and achievement tests were: for 100 

beginners, .25; for 533 gerieral outsiders, .54; for 

high-level incumbents, .81. The scatter-plot showed 

a large block in the high-aptitude-low-achievement 

quarter for outsiders, but not for experienced incum- 

bents. This picture is the ideal one for the combined 
use of aptitude and achievement tests because it per- 
mits selection of almost all who will ever be able to 
absorb the necessary information. Selection in a re- 


stricted market can be based on the achievement test, 


scores of all who pass the aptitude test. It is useful 
to note that these results contradict the frequent cor- 
rections of r for homogeneity. 


| 
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9:35 am Analysis of Officer Candidate Screening 
Course, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Vir- 
ginia. Lawrence G. Woopwarp, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate an adaptation of the OSS 
Technique as used to select enlisted Marines for 
commissioning. Some type of screening was neces- 
sary in order to reduce attrition, which had run as 
high as 31% in the Basic School (officer school) at 
Marine Corps Schools. 
SUBJECTS: 146 enlisted Marines in two classes. 
PROCEDURES: Enlisted Marines must pass a four-year 
college equivalency test, attain a score of 120 on the 
General Classification Test, and be recommended by 
their commanding officers in order to be considered 
for commissioning. Those who meet these require- 
ments are sent to a one-month Officer Candidate 
Screening Course at Quantico, Virginia. There they 
are given a battery of paper and pencil tests, and are 
under constant observation by a group of regular 
Marine Corps officers who use such devices as discus- 
sions, compositions, drills, physical training, and field 
situations. At the end of the Course, the officers rec- 
ommend for commissioning qualified candidates in 
the order of their desirability. 
RESULTS: Attrition of former enlisted Marines has 
been cut to zero in the Basic School. The correlation 
between rank in the Screening Course and rank in 
the Basic School has been .65 and .61 respectively 
for the first two classes. Through analysis and ob- 
servation of the Course it was found that the field 
situations were contributing most heavily in the 
selection process. Most of the other devices, while 
permitting the officers an opportunity to observe the 
candidates, showed little distinction between the pass- 
ing and failing groups. A recommendation was made 
to shorten the Screening Course by emphasizing the 
field situations. The Course is now being further 
validated on a large number of enlisted Marines. It 
also will be analyzed for its value in predicting suc- 
cess as a junior officer. 


RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES II 


10 :00-11:00 AM, Tuesday, Primrose Room 
Luic1 Chairman 


10:00 am Opinion polling in the Marine Corps. Ep- 
WARD A. Dover, U. S. Marine Corps. 

PROBLEM: In policy planning the Marine Corps re- 

quires information relating to personal feelings of 

Marines, morale, job satisfaction, and reenlistment 

intentions. Inasmuch as such information cannot be 
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obtained from existing records use is made of opinion 
polls. 
PROCEDURE: Requests for information of the above- 
mentioned type are directed to the Procedures Analy- 
sis Office which designs the procedures necessary for 
the conduct of the project. When a request is re- 
ceived, a thorough study of the problem is made; if 
necessary a questionnaire is developed; an appropri- 
ate sample is selected and presented with the ques- 
tionnaire ; responses to the questionnaire are analyzed 
and prepared in the form of a report, containing the 
findings and their implications, which is forwarded to 
the requesting agency. 

RESULTS: Typical uses which have been made from 

opinion polls are as follows: 

(1) Findings derived from a study pertaining to 
statements recruits cited as reasons for enlist- 
ing were employed as guides for formulating 
recruiting publicity. 

(2) Findings from a similar study attested to the 
soundness of the current practice of fostering 
friendly relations with ex-Marines and Marine 
organizations. 

(3) Findings obtained from a study of why Marines 
leave the Marine Corps emphasized the need for 
a closer relationship between subordinates and 
their superiors. 


10:15 am Evaluation of a nutrition education pro- 
gram through follow-up interviews. BENJAMIN 
SHIMBERG and JANE S. Harris, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

PROBLEM: To determine effectivewess of an educa- 
tion program in promoting the use of nonfat dry 
milk among clinic patients. 
SUBJECTS: Patients attending prenatal clinics. 
PROCEDURE: The effectiveness of a film strip in im- 
parting information about nonfat dry milk was tested 
on an experimental and control group of 111 pre- 
natal clinic patients. The film strip was then used 
as part of a patient education program in a rural 
health center serving tenant farmers and their fami- 
lies. A follow-up study was made by personal inter- 
view in their homes of all patients exposed to the 
program on a single day. The sample consisted of 17 
women. The interview méasured the patients’ knowl- 
edge of and attitude toward nonfat dry milk. Evi- 
dence was also obtained as to whether subjects had 
actually purchased this type of milk for use in their 
homes. 

RESULTS: (1) Patients’ recall of the factual informa- 

tion presented in the film strip after a two-month 

lapse was approximately the same as that of clinic 
patients tested immediately after seeing the film strip. 

Both groups learned the main points presented in the 
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film. (2) Although attitude toward nonfat milk was 
generally favorable, none of the subjects exposed to 
the clinic program had purchased the product. (3) 
The interview yielded evidence that the group toward 
which the program was directed has a low estimate 
of the importance of milk in the diet. This may ex- 
plain why the program failed to produce the desired 
change in behavior. It suggests the need for adequate 
exploratory research to insure that programs are 
based on valid assumptions about needs and motiva- 
tion of the intended audience. 


10:30 am _ Effectiveness of ratings accomplished by 
raters with low measured intelligence. Davin J. 
CHESLER and AARON Katz, Personnel Research 
Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: (1) To study the ability of raters with 

AGCT scores below 90 to evaluate their peers on 

group-administered ratings and individually admin- 

istered rankings; and (2) to compare these evalua- 
tions with those made by raters with AGCT scores 
of 90 and above. 

POPULATION: 203 privates and privates first class in 

the 82nd Airborne Infantry Division at Ft. Bragg, 

N. C., who rated each other. 88 of these men had 

AGCT scores below 90. 

PROCEDURE: Each rater evaluated his peers on the 

following scales: (1) overall ability (rating and 

ranking), (2) learning ability, and (3) care of 
equipment. Three criterion measures were available: 

Job Proficiency Test scores, Biographical Informa- 

tion Blank, and AGCT scores. Correlations were com- 

puted among the ratings, rankings, and criterion 
measures. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Validities of ratings by 

raters with AGCT scores below 90 were uniformly 


low, and generally lower than validities obtained by 


raters with higher AGCT scores. Individually ad- 
ministered rankings by the rank-comparison method 
accomplished by raters with AGCT scores below 90 
yielded higher correlations with each criterion meas- 
ure than did group-administered ratings. On the same 
evaluated characteristic, individually administered 
rankings by low AGCT raters more closely approxi- 
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mated the validities obtained by the higher AGCT 
raters, who either ranked or rated in group-admin- 
istered sessions, than did group-administered ratings 
by low AGCT raters. 


10:45 am A pilot study to develop a functional 
classification structure of occupations by factor 
experimentation. Sipney A. Fine, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

PROBLEM: To determine which job and worker fac- 

tors are most effective in developing groups of jobs 

for use in counseling and placement of workers. 

PROCEDURE: A sample of 4,000 job descriptions rep- 

resentative of the world of work, are rated by a spe- 

cially trained group of occupational analysts and re- 
search psychologists with respect to eight carefully 
defined and illustrated factors. 

These factors are: (1) Work Performed (Work 
Action Verb, Material Worker Relationship to Work 
Action); (2) Working Conditions; (3) Industry 
Designation; (4) Aptitudes; (5) Knowledge and 
Abilities; (6) Physical Traits; (7) Personality 
Traits; (8) Training Time. 

The judgments of the raters are coded and placed 
on IBM cards for eventual sorting. Various sorting 
patterns elicit groups having various patterns of fac- 
tors. Groups are evaluated according to placement 
and counseling operating criteria for validity. Special 
concurrent studies are carried out to check reliability 
of the ratings made for each job (rater-to-rater con- 
sistency) and overlap among factors. 
RESULTS: The following experimental 
expected : 

a. Isolation and improved definitions of job and 
worker factors that should be applied to the analysis 
of all the jobs in the world of work. 

b. Clarification of rating procedures on each fac- 
tor. 

c. Development of standard sorting procedures as 
to (1) order of factors in sorting, (2) appropriate- 
ness of order to types of occupations. 

d. Job clusters to serve as nuclei for Fields of 
Work to be used in Counseling and Placement op- 
erations of the U.S.E.S. 


results are 


DIVISION OF MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 
BUSINESS MEETING 


4 :00-5 :30 PM, Saturday, Gray Room 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 
8 :50-9 :50 AM, Monday, Gray Room 


Joun L. Frnan, Chairman 


8:50 am A study of the effect of origin location, 
scale break, number location and contrast direc- 
tion on the speed and accuracy of dial reading. 
WiuiaM E. Kappaur, University of Illinots. 

suBJECTS: 46 high school, college and graduate stu- 

dents. 

PROCEDURE: Large dials arranged in sets of 12 on 

plywood panels were read in a group testing situa- 
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tion. The data, based on some 40,000 readings, were 
examined by analysis of variance methods. Specific 
attention was given to reversal errors and errors of 
plus one numbered scale division—the two most com- 
mon errors observed on the dials which were used. 
RESULTS: Within the limits of design variation stud- 
ied, the results indicate that the best design for a 
simple dial which is to be numbered every 10 units 
and read quantitatively at any and all scale values, 
is one which has a scale break at zero, locates the 
zero near the bottom of the dial, and locates the num- 
bers outside the scale. At daytime illumination levels 
like those used in the present experiment, it makes 
no difference whether the dial is of black-on-white 
or white-on-black design. 

Both the error of plus one numbered division (plus 
10 units in the present case) and the reversal error 
are found to be associated with the reading habit 
of consulting the scale number which is nearest the 
pointer. The plus 10 units error is most common in 
the numerical scale region 0 to 9 no matter where 
that region appears on the dial. The reversal error 
is more common in the lower half of clockwise dials 
where the scale proceeds from right to left than in 
the upper half where the scale proceeds from left to 
right. 

This study was carried out at Princeton Univer- 
sity under a contract with the Psychology Branch 


of the Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright Field. 


9:05 am Exposure time as a factor in dial reading 
performance. JULIEN M. CuristENsEeN, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: A discrepancy appears in the literature re- 

garding the optimal type of dial to use for quantita- 

tive readings. The question is whether the pointer 
should move around a fixed scale, or whether the scale 
should move in back of a fixed pointer. The present 
experiment was undertaken (1) to determine whether 

or not the apparent differences might be due to a 

significant interaction between exposure time and 

dial type, and (2) to develop certain principles of a 

methodological nature for general use in experimental 

work on dial reading. 

suBJECTS: Twenty-five college students with 20/20 

vision served as subjects. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects read different style Moving 

Pointer and Moving Scale dials at exposure speeds of 

75, 150, 300, 600, and 1,200 milliseconds. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Significant interactions 

between exposure time and dial type were disclosed. 

2. The practice of using short exposure times simply 

to increase errors cannot be recommended. 3. Signif- 

icant subject interactions were found with several 
variables. 4. No significant interactions with practice 
were found. In view of the findings of other experi- 


menters, it must be concluded that some interactions 
change with practice, while others may not. 5. Signifi- 
cant learning on this task was demonstrated. 6. Under 
the conditions of this experiment, in terms of number 
or errors, (a) Moving Scale Dials are better at short 
exposures, while Moving Pointer Dials are better at 
long exposures. The crossover point appears to be be- 
tween 300 and 500 milliseconds. (b) Clockwise scales 
are superior to counterclockwise scales at all exposure 
times. (c) Point of fixation (prior to exposure) is a 
critical factor. Moving the fixation point % inches 
had a pronounced effect at the rapid exposure speeds. 
7. The equation. y = ax”, fits the obtained data very 
well except at the most rapid exposure speed (75 
milliseconds). (Slides) 


9:20 am_ Effect of stress on performance with pre 
ferred and non-preferred instrument designs 
CHARLES W. Simon, Ohio State University. 

PROBLEM: Considerable research has been expended 

to discover “preferred” instrument designs requiring 

for their successful operation a response pattern used 
most frequently by the majority of the population 

Substituting such designs for “non-preferred” ones, 

on which operators apparently perform at a com- 

parable level after extensive training, has been justi 
fied by the hypothesis: under 
formance tends to retrogress less when preferred 


stress, operator per- 
response patterns are required. This hypothesis was 
tested. 

PROCEDURE: 80 male, college students were divided into 
four groups of twenty. One group practiced for 96 
trials on a “preferred” task; the remaining groups 
practiced for 96 trials a day for one, two, or three 
days respectively on a “non-preferred” task. The task 
—proper positioning of a light in an arc of lights by 
turning a rotary knob—was “preferred” when a 
clockwise knob movement moved the light clockwise ; 
it was “non-preferred” when a clockwise knob move- 
ment moved the light counter-clockwise. Following 
the practice session, an experimental stress period was 
introduced. One half of each group worked under 
mildly stressful conditions in which they were re- 
quired to work a compensatory pursuit task while 
responding at intervals to the positioning task. The 
other half worked under more severe stress, doing 
the above while simultaneously solving simple arith- 
metical problems. 

RESULTS: Disruptive effects of mild and severe stress 
on performance on preferred and non-preferred tasks 
were compared for reversal errors, overshot errors, 
and response times. Practice and other effects were 
examined. Results with reversal errors overwhelm- 
ingly supported the hypothesis; time score results 
were less conclusive, varying with practice and the 
degree of stress. Implications are discussed. 
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The research was performed under contract with 
the Wright-Patterson AFB. (Slides) 


9:35 am The precision with which one hand can 
duplicate a control setting felt by the other hand. 
ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, Johns Hodkins University. 

PROBLEM: This experiment measured the accuracy 

with which subjects can set an indicator knob with 

one hand to duplicate an indicator setting felt by the 
other hand. 

suBJEcTs: Fourteen young adults (7 male and 7 

female). 

PROCEDURE: The apparatus (see J. Psychol., 1951, 31, 

51-64) was a vertical piece of plywood on which 

were mounted two indicator knobs. Each knob was 

a rectangular piece of metal, 14% X % X %e inches 

in size, pivoted at the center so that it rotated in a 

vertical plane parallel to the frontal plane of the 

subject. Both knobs were concealed from view by a 

cloth screen. With one knob clamped in a certain 

position, the subject was required to feel the fixed 
setting with one hand and set the other knob to the 
same position with his other hand. Eighteen different 
angular orientations of the fixed knob were used. 

Each subject made a total of 144 settings, 4 with each 

hand at each of the 18 different fixed settings. The 

two hands and 18 positions were tested in a random 
order. 

RESULTS: Constant and variable errors have been 

evaluated with analysis of variance techniques. This 

analysis shows large and significant differences be- 
tween hands (variable errors only), subjects, posi- 
tions of the knob, and in the interaction of hands with 
positions of the knob. Several other sources of var- 
iance, notably that between sexes, are not significant. 

Taken as a whole, errors made in this task are nearly 

twice those reported earlier for a similar task which 

required subjects to set an indicator knob to positions 
identified verbally. (Slides) 


APTITUDE AND PROFICIENCY ANALYSIS 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Monday, Gray Room 
WILLIAM M. Leptey, Chairman 


10:00 am Methodological problems in an aptitude 
census. Ropert L. THorRNDIKE, ELIzABetu P. 
HaAGEN and RAyMmMonp A. Kemper, Teachers 
College, Columbia University and University of 
Louisville. 

Under an Air Force research contract, problems 
involved in carrying out a census of abilities are 
being studied. Problems arise in four main areas: 
(1) determining the dimensions of ability which it 
is important to test, (2) designing test instruments 
which are effective for use in door-to-door survey 
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work, (3) designing an appropriate sample, and (4) 
reaching the desired sample and obtaining coopera- 
tion in taking the specified tests. 

Initial work on the project has been concentrated 
on the last problem. A number of field-work centers 
have been established, and several door-to-door 
surveys have been carried out. Other surveys are still 
in progress. The surveys have explored variations of 
initial approach, type and amount of material, and 
incentive for cooperation. Data are being gathered 
on level of cooperation under different approaches 
and in different localities. Cost figures are being ob- 
tained to provide a basis for estimating cost of a 
survey on a national basis. 

Preliminary results indicate that a rather high 
level of cooperation can be obtained when respondents 
are asked to participate in a government research 
project related to national security. Acceptance ap- 
pears to differ for different types of materials, 
arithmetic problems evoking a large amount of resist- 
ance, and a brief “Health Inventory” producing al- 
most none. Refusal rates differ in the different 
localities. 

Serious difficulty is encountered in locating a sample 
of young adult males. The usual survey procedures 
based on residence units appear to produce a dis- 
proportionately older, married, settled sample. Special 
sampling procedures will apparently be required for 
the young male group. 


10:15 am Use of systems analysis methods for pre- 
dicting job requirements from prototype equip- 
ment. Ropert B. MiLLer, American Institute for 
Research. 

PROBLEM : Increasing automaticity of machines, while 
simplifying the operator’s job, increases skills and 
persons needed for maintenance. During wartime, 
rapid technical innovation risks putting highly com- 
plex equipment working within minute tolerances, into 
the field before sufficient personnel can be selected and 
trained to maintain it. It is also essential to economy 
of training time and manpower reserve that those 
minimum requirements of skill, knowledge, and ability 
critical to maintenance effectiveness be discovered 
early in the developmental stages of newly designed 
equipment. 

PROCEDURE: Data were obtained by systematic inter- 

view, observation and by study of malfunction records 

of a representative equipment’s history, through stages 
of planning specifications, early design, breadboard 
and prototype models, engineering and field testing, 
maintenance personnel training, and operational use. 

Although the data showed high similarity between 

malfunctions during prototype testing and field use, 

there was disparity between field requirements and 
training. Communicatior of experiences with the 
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equipment at various stages seemed generally inad- 
equate for improving the system. A formal method 
was therefore devised for analysis of the entire 
man-machine complex of functions from initial plan- 
ning to ultimate use, including personnel training and 
equipment design improvements. This analysis gen- 
erated specific recommendations in the areas of: 
1. Human engineering principles in designing equip- 
ment for simplicity of maintenance as well as opera- 
tion: maintenance job requirements, in part, getting 
systematically “built into” the equipment. 2. Develop- 
ment and use of malfunction records so that critical 
job data as well as engineering data could be ab- 
stracted. 
RESULTS: A Standard Maintenance Form was de- 
veloped, its structure and categories derived from 
requirements indicated by the systems analysis. Try- 
outs of this rationally developed form demonstrate its 
effectiveness as an information getting device in pro- 
totype and other stages of equipment development. 
Rationales, criteria, and applications will be pre- 
sented. 

The research is being conducted under sponsorship 
of Human Resources Research Center. 


10:30 am An oral evaluation of mechanic’s pro- 
ficiency through the medium of time estimates. 
Haro_p E. Kerper and E_eroy L. STROMBERG, 
Western Reserve University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this investigation is to 

determine whether or not it is possible to evaluate 

a mechanic’s job knowledge and technical proficiency 

by tapping the thinking process he goes through in 

arriving at an estimate of the time required to per- 
form a given task or series of tasks that are a part 
of his usual job. 

suBjects: Three groups of Air Force maintenance 

mechanics (total N = 56) who had been working on 

the maintenance of B—50 aircraft for a period of at 
least six months prior to evaluation. 

PROCEDURE: A preliminary list of tasks performed in 

the maintenance of B-—50 aircraft was made up from 

Air Force publications, job observation, and inter- 

views with Air Force personnel. This list was re- 

viewed and revised by 2 separate groups of ex- 
perienced mechanics (mostly crew chiefs and dock 

chiefs or assistants), and an experimental list of 45 

representative tasks was made. 

A selected group of 12 aircraft mechanics was 
trained in interviewing techniques and the administra- 
tion of Time Estimate Evaluation. A Time Estimate 
Evaluation is a controlled interview in which the 
evaluator partially structures the task situation in 
which a time estimate is required and the evaluee 
completes the structure. The manner in which the 
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situational structure is completed provides a basis 
for the evaluation. 

26 aircraft mechanics were selected on the basis 
of supervisor’s ratings of technical competence—12 
in the high group and 14 in the low. Time Estimate 
Evaluation was administered to this group and the 
results were item analyzed. 

40 items survived the analysis and were later ad- 

ministered to a group of 30 crew and dock chiefs for 
a cross validation. 
RESULTS: The results of this investigation indicate 
that it is feasible for a trained evaluator to estimate 
a mechanic’s technical proficiency by discussing with 
him in a partially structured manner the factors that 
are involved in making an estimate of the time re- 
quired to perform certain tasks. The validity demon- 
strated indicates that this method is promising and 
further investigation is now in progress. 

This investigation was conducted in connection 
with research on the evaluation of on-the-job pro- 
ficiency of multi-engine aircraft mechanics conducted 
for the Human Resources Research Laboratories, 
USAF, by the Personnel Research Institute of West- 
ern Reserve University. 


10:45 Am The evaluation of procedures for develop- 
ing personality and interest items. CArt J. LANGE 
and Joun C. FLANAGAN, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

PROBLEM: Two different procedures were utilized for 

developing items that would differentiate clerical, food 

service, and mechanical Army enlisted personnel. The 
one, a job study approach, included a small-scale study 


of personnel on the job. The other, a professional 


judgment approach, relied on job descriptions and arm 
chair appraisals of job requirements. The purpose of 
this study was to evaluate the two procedures for 
developing items. 

SUBJECTS: Data were collected for 464 clerks, 506 
cooks, and 332 mechanics, all Army enlisted personnel. 
PROCEDURE: Ratings of job success and job satisfac- 
tion were collected for the experimental groups and 
items developed by the two approaches were admin- 
istered to the groups. Item analysis data were com- 
puted using 300 clerks, 300 cooks, and 200 mechanics. 
Empirical scoring keys developed on the basis of the 
item analysis data and a priori scoring keys for 
the job study items developed as part of that pro- 
cedure were validated using the remaining 164 clerks, 
206 cooks, and 132 mechanics. 

RESULTS: A comparison of the extent to which the 
keys for the two sets of items differentiated among 
the groups revealed that the a priori keys for the 
job study items were superior to the other keys. 
Point biserial correlations were computed to express 
the discrimination obtained by each key between its 
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group and the other two groups. For the a priori 
keys, the correlations ranged from .59 to .83, for the 
empirical job study keys, from .46 to .68, and for the 
empirical professional judgment keys, from .20 to .59. 
A comparison of the validity of the various keys for 
predicting job success and job satisfaction revealed 
that all keys correlated positively with the criterion 
which they were supposed to predict. However, the 
correlations were low. (Correlations ranged from .05 
to .26 with a median of .11.) 

This study was carried out under contract to the 
Personnel Research Section, Department of the Army 
by the University of Pittsburgh. Opinions presented 
are those of the authors and should not be regarded 
as having the endorsement of the Department of the 
Army. 


PSYCHOMOTOR PERFORMANCE 
11 :10-12:10 PM, Monday, Gray Room 
FrANK A. GELDARD, Chairman 


11:10 Am Transfer of training between motor tasks 
varying in precision of movement required to 
score. Ropert E. Morin, Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Lackland Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of the variable of 

precision of movement required to score on transfer 

of training between motor tasks. 

suByects: 240 airmen at LAFB were equally and 

randomly assigned to four groups. 

PROCEDURE: All subjects received 16 one-minute trials 

of initial and 16 one-minute trials of final practice 

on the Two-Hand Coordination Test (CM101B). 

Inter-trial rest was two minutes after trials 8, 16, 

and 24; and 30 seconds between all other trials. The 

task required the subject to keep a contact button’oh 

a target disc moving in an irregular path. Large (L) 

and small (S) target discs of %” and %” in diameter 

respectively were used to vary the precision of move- 
ment necessary to remain on target. The conditions 
of initial and final practice for the four groups were: 

(I) Lto L, (II) S to S, (III) L to S, and (IV) S 

to L. Performance was measured as time on target 

during each trial. Scores on a test administered to 
measure information about tool functions were avail- 
able for use in covariance analyses. 

RESULTS: S was significantly more difficult than L. 

There was significant positive transfer from initial 

practice to final practice in both experimental groups 

(III and IV). No significant differences were found 

between the experimental groups and their respective 

controls in an analysis of total scores for final prac- 
tice. The data indicate that variation in precision of 
movement required to score does not bring about dif- 

ferential transfer to a criterion task, Possible im- 
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plications for synthetic trainer design will be dis- 
cussed. (Slides) 


11:25 am The effect of audience participation in 
audio-visual instruction upon various aspects of 
performance. Grecory A. Kimsie, Yale Unt- 
versity. 

PROBLEM: The overall effectiveness of audio-visual 
instruction is known to increase with audience par- 
ticipation. The present experiment examines the 
influence of two different kinds of audience participa- 
tion upon a number of performance measures. 
suBpyects: 253 Air Force Basic Trainees. 
PROCEDURE: The Ss learned the slide rule “C” and 
“D” scales from audio-visual materials. Two groups 
of subjects were instructed by a novel “decimal 
analogy” method designed to inhibit the transfer to 
this learning situation of habits acquired in using 
other scales and dials. For one of these groups, the 
Ss participated in the usual way by locating numbers 
on copies of the slide rule. For the other group 
participation was guided in that the participation 
responses were restricted to correct or nearly correct 
ones. To evaluate the effect of the decimal analogy a 
third group was instructed with participation and a 
ruler analogy. A fourth group saw the USOE film on 
the “C” and “D” scales, without participation. After 
training, all Ss took a test on reading the slide rule. 
Some of the items in the test were participation items ; 
others were matched “new” items. 
RESULTS: The group instructed by the decimal analogy 
with guided participation excelled the other groups 
in that: (1) its mean test score was slightly higher ; 
(2) individual differences were lower; (3) response 
variability was lower; (4) transfer (to new items) 
was much better. Each of these findings represents an 
effect important to military training. Theoretically 
they pose a question as to how response variability 
can be decreased with a concomitant increase in trans- 
fer. 

This research was done under contract AF 33- 
(038 )—13678 between the United States Air Force and 
Yale University, with the assistance of J. Jepson 
Wulff. (Slides) 


11:40 am A comparison of vision and audition as 
sensory channels for communication. RICHARD 
H. HenneMAN, University of Virginia. 
PROBLEM: For a variety of military communication 
purposes either the eye or the ear may be used to 
receive information. It is important to determine ex- 
perimentally the relative efficiency of these two senses 
for purposes of communciation, and the optimum divi- 
sion of labor between them. A theoretical comparison 
of vision (a spatial sense) and audition (a temporal 
sense) affords a number of hypotheses for laboratory 
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investigation. One of the hypotheses—that auditory 
presentation is superior to visual, under conditions 
of divided attention—has been experimentally testcd 
at the University of Virginia. 

suUBJECTS: Samples of 60, 80, and 180 male college 
students have been employed in three separate in- 
vestigations. 

PROCEDURE: These three studies have included: (a) 
a comparison of the relative intelligibility of messages 
presented aurally and visually, when the receiver is 
not engaged in any competing activity; (b) a com- 
parison of aural and visual message presentation 
when the receiver is occupied with a distracting task ; 
(c) a comparison similar to (b), with both message 
length and task difficulty as variables. Three kinds 
of messages have been employed: short paragraphs of 
reading comprehension material; “following direc- 
tions” messages calling for numerical operations; 
samples of messages actually exchanged in aeronaut- 
ical operations. Message intelligibility has been meas- 
ured by verbal repetition, and by verbal answers to 
the arithmetic problems. 

RESULTS: (1) When the message receiver is not dis- 
tracted, the relative intelligibility of visual and aural 
presentation depends on a number of factors, such 
as message content. (2) Significant differences favor- 
ing auditory presentation were found under condi- 
tions of divided attention (i.e., when the message 
receiver is engaged in a competing task). (3) This 
auditory superiority is a function of both message 
length and task difficulty. (Slides) 


The extent to which proneness operates 
Epwarp R. 


11:55 Am 
in Air Force aircraft accidents. 
Jones, Washington University. 

PROBLEM: The extent to which accident proneness 
or a continuing individual tendency to have accidents 
is present among Air Force pilots has important 
theoretical and practical significance. It indicates 
to what extent accidents occur by chance and to 
what extent one accident predicts or influences future 
accidents. 

suBJEcTs: The population consisted of accident and 

non-accident pilots for the period 1941 to 1949. 

PROCEDURE: The basic methods used were (1) the 

Poisson distribution, (2) the correlation between odd- 

even periods and between successive periods, (3) the 

relationship of accidents to independent variables, and 

(4) a clinical examination of the accident records of 

single and repeater pilots. 

RESULTS: The results obtained using the four methods 

are compatible and indicate that there is only a limited 

consistency in individual accident behavior. It is felt 
that this is due, in part at least, to the relative rarity 
of the occurrence of an accident, the highly selected 
population, and the disciplinary system under which 
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the pilots do their flying. This does not mean that 
the accident rate cannot be lowered by reducing the 
situational hazards, but means only that accidents are 
not to any large extent the result of a consistent pilot- 
centered deficiency of such a nature that it results 
in some pilots having more than their share of ac- 
cidents. 


LEADERSHIP AND MORALE 
8 :50-9 :50 AM, Tuesday, Bal Tabarin 
STEUART HENDERSON Britt, Chairman 


8:50 am Evaluating leadership potential of preflight 
Naveads. CuHartes P. HAROLD 
Epcerton, Richardson, Bellows, Henry, and Co., 


SPARKS and 


Inc. 
PROBLEM: Construction and validation of a form to 
be used by Naval Air Cadets in summarizing leader- 
ship potential of their classmates. 
SUBJECTS: 
pleted the experimental forms during the last week 


Fourteen classes of Navcads who com- 


of training in the Naval School of PreFlight, 
Pensacola, Florida. Total N was 484. 

PROCEDURE: Free essays written in support of nom- 
ination of Best or Worst candidate for position of 
descriptive 


student commander were searched for 


words and phrases used. Nominees for Best and 
Worst were obtained from eight new classes. Ap- 
plicability of each word or phrase to these nominees 
was determined, called the Preference Index. A dis- 
crimination value was also computed, the applicability 
rating of each item for the Best minus this rating 
for the Worst. 

The items were organized into blocks of four each, 
two with high and two with low discrimination values 
but all four with similar Preference Indexes. Nomina- 
tions were obtained from six new classes. Then each 
Navcad described two of his classmates by selecting 
two items from each block. Half the blocks contained 
items and the 
sounded un- 


only favorable sounding two best 


fitting were chosen. The 
favorable and the two least fitting were chosen. A 
closed system of random numbers insured that each 
cadet described two buddies chosen randomly and 
was in turn described by’ two others. 

All members in each class were ranked according 


remainder 


to frequency of nomination and these ranks were 
converted to standard scores for use as the criterion 
RESULTS : The average of two descriptions scored with 
an a priori key built to fit what each block was sup- 
posed to do correlated .51 with this criterion. A 
purified key constructed primarily by elimination ot 
blocks which did not work as anticipated correlated 
77. Cross-validation correlation for two new classes 


(N = 110) was .67. 
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9:05 am Analysis of ratings of leadership potential 
at the U. S. Naval Academy. Henry N. Riccruti 
and W. Frencu, Educational Testing 
Service. 

PROBLEM: This investigation was concerned with a 
detailed analysis of the ratings of midshipmen at the 
U. S. Naval Academy on leadership potential, or 
“aptitude for service.” The purpose of the analysis 
was to evaluate the suitability of this measure as a 
criterion for the validation of personality measures 
to be used in midshipmen selection. 
suByEcTS: Members of the class of 1951, United 
States Naval Academy (N = 633). 
PROCEDURE: Product-moment intercorrelations were 
computed among the following variables, constituting 
41 measures in all: (a) aptitude for service ratings 
by fellow midshipmen and by officers for two ac- 
ademic periods and for three summer cruises; (b) 
class standings in conduct, in physical training, and 
in academic courses; and (c) verbal, mathematical, 
and spatial ability test scores. Estimates of the reli- 
abilities of average ratings by fellow midshipmen for 
one academic period were secured by the split-half 
method, using a smaller sub-sample. 

RESULTS: Aptitude for service ratings were found 

to represent a cluster of midshipmen attributes quite 

clearly differentiated from academic course grades, 
and from verbal, mathematical, and spatial ability. 

The ratings were very slightly related to standings in 

conduct and physical training. The reliability of com- 

posite ratings by fellow midshipmen was found to be 
above .90. Ratings by both associates and officers were 
quite stable from one academic marking period to the 
next. Cruise ratings, particularly those by officers, 

were considerably less stable. Cruise ratings had a 

good deal in common with ratings during the academic 

year, but some different factors seemed to be involved 
in the two situations. Officer and midshipmen ratings 
agreed quite well during the academic year, but showed 
considerably less agreement during summer cruises. 

It was concluded that aptitude for service ratings 
represent a suitable first criterion for the validation 
of personality tests intended for midshipmen selec- 
tion. (Study sponsored by Office of Naval Research) 


9:20 am Validation of LGD assessment against im- 
mediate criteria of officer potential. BERNARD 
M. Bass and CuHartes H. Coates, Louisiana 
State University. 

PROBLEM: To measure the extent to which attain- 

ment of leadership status in initially leaderless dis- 

cussions indicated leadership potential as an officer 

trainee. 

suspyects: 100 Army and 55 Air Force third year 

R.O.T.C. cadets drawn from 11 classes at a semi- 

military college. 
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PROCEDURE: Army and Air Force third year ROTC 
cadets drawn from 11 classes at a semi-military college 
participated in one of 35 initially leaderless discus- 
sions in a group of 6, 7, or 8. Pairs of trained observ- 
ers estimated the extent to which each subject attained 
leadership status during the given discussion in which 
the subject participated. These estimates were corre- 
lated with one set of standardized military ratings of 
officer potential of the participants made six months 
previously by tactical officers and cadet officers and 
another set made six months after the LGD admin- 
istrations. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Correlations between 
LGD scores and criteria were obtained for small 
classes of Infantry, Field Artillery, Engineers, Ord- 
nance, and Air Force cadets. A weighted average of 
these validities based on two years criterion ratings 
of leadership potential (corrected for attenuation due 
to criterion unreliability) was .48 for the Army 
cadets and .66 for the Air Force cadets. Correspond- 
ing pooled sample validities were slightly lower. 
The validities reported in this study represent an- 
other verification of the hypothesis that the attain- 
ment of leadership status during initially leaderless 
discussions is predictive of leadership potential out- 
side of the discussion. 


9:35 am A factorial study of morale attitudes. 
Rozgert G. Situ, Jr., Human Resources Re- 
search Center, Chanute Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To determine the number of common fac- 
tors in a group of attitudes toward various aspects 
of Air Force life. 
supyects: 1,100 Air Force enlisted men. 
PROCEDURE: Groups of attitude items were con- 
structed to measure 13 attitude areas. Two sets of 
items were written for each area: multiple-choice 
and sentence-completion. Each set was then factor- 
analyzed and an attitude scale based on factor scores 
constructed. 

RESULTS: Three factors were found: a general factor, 

called “morale,” a physical need factor, and a per- 

sonal factor. A scale was constructed to measure 
the “morale” factor. 

A comparison of the sentence-completion and multi- 
ple-choice scales led to the conclusion that further use 
of the sentence-completion technique as a means for 
obtaining attitude scores is not considered justifiable 
due to the sentence-completion items (1) having more 
susceptibility to halo effect than the multiple-choice 
items ; (2) having more error than the multiple-choice 
items ; (3) requiring much more labor to score. 

The sentence-completion method may have value in 
suggesting multiple-choice items or alternatives and 
in interpreting multiple-choice responses. 
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The implications of the general factor found in the 
analysis are discussed. 

The views expressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily represent the of- 
ficial views of the United States Air Force. 


CRITERION CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS 


1:40-2:40 PM, Tuesday, Louis XVI Room 
Haroitp A. Epcerton, Chairman 


1:40 pm Collection of ‘criterion ratings during 
Arctic maneuvers. Eva Ricnarp H. 
GAYLorD, and Erwin K. Taytor, Personnel Re- 
search Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: Development of a method of collecting 
criterion ratings under Arctic maneuver conditions 
for validating experimental instruments intended to 
predict success in Arctic combat. Since the conditions 
precluded assembly of che men, an individual inter- 
view method was required. 
SUBJECTS: Ratings were collected on about 1,000 
enlisted men and officers below field grade. Ratings 
were obtained on each man from 3 raters who had 
had adequate opportunity to observe him. 
PROCEDURE: Rating scales were developed to measure: 
likeability, job performance, ability to work with 
others, dependability, and overall value. A rating box 
was constructed to facilitate the rating procedure by 
providing a card sorting mechanism for the rater’s 
use, and an efficient method of recording the ratings 
by the interviewers. 

The interviewers who collected the ratings were 
indoctrinated in Arctic survival methods before ac- 
companying the troops on the Arctic maneuvers. Most 
interviews were conducted in a vehicle which followed 
the complete maneuver. A description of the trip, in- 
cluding the route, the Arctic conditions, the ac- 
complishment of the ratings by the use of the rating 
box, etc., will be presented with illustrative material. 
RESULTS: A method of collecting ratings having the 
following advantages was developed: 

The method can be used under a variety of condi- 
tions, including arduous Arctic duty. 

It is easy for the rater to understand and ac- 
complish. 

It establishes good rapport between interviewers 
and raters. 

It results in reliable ratings. Correlations between 
raters ranged from .48 to .55, as compared with 
average r’s of .25 from another comparable rating 
study carried out in the ZI by a group administration 
method. (Further details on reliability will be pre- 
sented. ) 


19. Division oF MILITARY PsycHOLOGY 
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1:55 pm The use of a sociometric test as a predictor 
of.combat unit effectiveness. DANrEL M. Goop- 
AcRE III, Institute for Research in Human Rela- 
tions. (Sponsor, F. K. Berrien) 

PROBLEM : Under contract with the Personnel Research 
Section, Adjutant General’s Office, Department of the 
Army, the Institute was to “develop measures of ef- 
fectiveness for small combat units.” This sociometric 
test was one of several predictors developed. The 
criterion used was a field performance test for scout 
squads of reconnaissance platoons. It was assumed 
that group cohesion as measured by this sociometric 
test was related to performance on the field test. 
SUBJECTS: Enlisted personnel from 12 scout squads of 
a cavalry regiment. 
PROCEDURE: The sociometric test was developed and 
pretested over a four month period largely through 
working with a cavalry regiment in the field. The 
final form of the test was administered routinely with 
the other predictors and the field test to 12 squads. 
A rank order coefficient of correlation was obtained 
between the sociometric test score and total score on 
the performance test. 
RESULTS: A rank order coefficient of correlation of 
.78 was obtained between the group’s score on the 
sociometric test and the group’s total score on 
the field performance test (criterion). It is believed 
that the unique format which was developed will be 
of material aid to other investigators of similar 
problems. 


2:10 pm Appiication of the forced choice technique 
to personnel rating: four technical problems. W. 
F. Lone and Francis D. HaArpine, Jr., Human 
Resources Research Center, Mather Field. 
PROBLEM: In the development and application of a 
forced choice rating report for the evaluation of 
ground school instructors at the USAF Bombardment 
School, problems became apparent concerning pref- 
erence indices, central tendency measures for dis- 
crimination indices, consistency of statement dis- 
criminative power from check list to tetrad form, 
and variations in ratings given to the same instructor 
by different groups of students receiving instruction 
in different subjects. 
SUBJECTS: For scaling of statements, 232 students and 
50 instructors; for reliability, validity, and state- 
ment discriminative power consistency, ratings on 
41-53 instructors. 
PROCEDURE: Each of 179 statements was rated on a 
5-point scale as to degree it was descriptive of class- 
room behavior of best or poorest military instructor 
the rater had known. 
Discrimination and preference indices were com- 
puted to be used in the construction of two forms of 
an Instructor Description Report with tetrad items. 
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One form was based on means and one on medians 
of check list descriptive values to permit study of the 
effect of skewed distributions of these values. The 
reliability and validity of the two report forms were 
determined. The consistency of statement discrimina- 
tive power between check list and tetrad forms was 
determined. Mean values of ratings given to the same 
instructor by different groups of raters receiving in- 
struction in different subjects were calculated. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: It was discovered that 
the effectiveness of the preference index used was 
limited by a curvilinear relationship to the discrmina- 
tion index. This situation and suggested remedies will 
be discussed. It was found that rating forms based 
upon means and median descriptiveness values had 
essentially equal reliabilities and validities. The dis- 
crimination power of statements was found to be 
inconsistent between check list and tetrad forms. 
Siguificant differences were found between the rat- 
ings given to the same instructor by different groups 
receiving instruction in varying subjects. 


2:25 pm Prediction of promotion in the USAF. 
Davip Hort, Human Resources Research Lab- 
oratories, Bolling Air Force Base. 

PROBLEM: To determine what elements or group of 

elements in an officer’s personal record best predict 

whether or not he will be promoted by a specific pro- 
motion board. 

suBJEcTs: Four hundred and sixty-four regular AF 

officers with the permanent grade of Lt. Colonel under 

consideration for promotion to the grade of temporary 
full Colonel. 

PROCEDURE: The personal record of candidates for 

promotion is contained in the “Selection Folder.” 

Except for personal knowledge, the evaluation of an 

officer is made almost entirely from his Selection 

Folder which contains a summary of data on ex- 

perience, education, efficiency, etc. Selection Folders 

were obtained for a group of regular Lt. Colonels 
considered for promotion to temporary Colonel. The 


SYMPOSIUM: EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
OLDER WORKER 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 14.) 


CuHarLes C. Chairman 


Participants: Retcn H. Bittner, CLarK C. 
BITTS, Ropert W. KLEEMEIER, and ARTHUR J. 
NOETZEL. 
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Selection Folder data on each officer were extracted 
as elements, quantified where necessary and tabulated. 
Quantification of experience involved a sub-project 
wherein several job rating scales had to be constructed 
and tested prior to selecting that scale which best 
indicated the requirements of various AF jobs. 
Several statistical methods were then used to compare 
individual elements and groups of elements with 
whether or not the officer was promoted. 

RESULTS: Approximately one third of the elements 
were found to yield significant tetrachoric correlations 
with promotion—non-promotion ranging from —.10 
to —.38 and from .10 to .66. Other correlational 
techniques revealed additional elements which signif- 
icantly distinguished the promoted from the non- 
promoted. The interrelationship of the elements will 
be reported and also the individual weights of the 
several elements which together best predict promo- 
tion—non-promotion. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE USE OF HANDBOOKS 
AS A MEANS OF APPLYING HUMAN 
ENGINEERING DATA TO MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT PROBLEMS 


4:00-6:00 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 
Leonarp C. Meap, Chairman 


Participants: DoroTHEa J. Crook, Paut M. Fitts, 
WALTER F, GretHer, Joun L. KeEnNeEpy, CLIF- 
ForD P. Seitz, and ARNoLp M. SMALL. 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
IN RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


8 :50-11 :00 AM, Wednesday, Crystal Room 
Irvinc R. WEscHLER, Chairman 


Participants: JoHNn C. FLANAGAN, DoNALD W. 
TayLor, Eucene H. Jacozsson, Donatp E. 
Barer, Davip Bennet Hertz, and Herpert A. 
SHEPHERD. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4:00-5:00 PM, Sunday, Primrose Room 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
6:30 PM, Sunday, Parlor G, Morrison Hotel 


Raymonp G. Kun en. Individual Differences in 
Aging 
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MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
DIVISIONS 5, 7, 12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


9:00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 8 


Irvinc D. Lorce, Chairman 


WORK AND RETIREMENT 
8 :50-9 :50 AM, Monday, Primrose Room 
Oscar J. Kapitan, Chairman 


8:50 am Preparation for life after retirement. R 
L. B. Rogss_e, Standard Oil Company. (Sponsor, 
Irving Lorge) 

PROBLEM: How to stimulate interest in retirement 

planning. 

suBJECTs: Approximately 100 employees of Standard 

Oil Co. (N. J.). 

PROCEDURE: This is a report of a pre-retirement 

counseling program as it operates in the Standard 

Oil Co. (N. J.). The primary purpose of the program, 

which has been in effect for three years, is to stimulate 

planning in advance on the part of its senior members. 

Contacts are made on an individual basis prior to their 

scheduled retirement dates. 

In an attempt to get these people to think in terms 
of structured post-retirement careers, the initial con- 
ference is geared to an exploration of the basic psy- 
chological needs of the individual which the job 
satisfies. Among those discussed are security, com- 
panionship, a feeling of belonging, activity, achieve- 
ment, usefulness, approval, creativeness, and love. 
The question is then raised, “Will these needs dis- 
continue merely because at some future time we cease 
to continue our regular employment?” The answer, 
of course, is obvious and serves as a stimulant to 
planning the fulfillment of these needs in post-retire- 
ment careers. 

Other features of the interview include an explora- 
tion of acquired values applicable to post-retirement 
careers, activities which will satisfy basic needs, play 
interests and their values, what can happen if basic 
needs are not satisfied, the problems which occur when 
living with children, etc. 

A few comments on the acceptance of the program 
conclude the report. 


9:05 am Social status changes during a lifetime. 
Avsrecut, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To investigate (1) the changes made in 
social status from birth to old age, (2) to learn 
how and when upward and downward mobility oc- 
curred, and (3) to find out how social status changes 
relate to personality and adjustment patterns of old 
people, 


20. Division ON MATURITY AND OLD AGE 
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suBJECTS: A proportional stratified sample of 100 
people over 65 representative of a midwestern com- 
munity population of old people by sex, marital status, 
and social class distribution. 

PROCEDURE: A Lifetime Index of Status Character- 
istics was developed to give numerical ratings to pres- 
ent status and the position held 50 to 100 years ago. 
Each subject was evaluated in three life-stages: (1) 
the position to which he was born or the parental 
status, (2) the position he had achieved at the age 
of 50, and (3) his present social position. Numerical 
ratings showed the extent of upward and downward 
mobility in different life-stages, variations by sex, 
marital status, and present social class, and allowed 
analysis of personality and adjustment factors related 
to mobility. 

Information was interviewing each 
subject. Detailed data were obtained by a schedule, 
deeper feelings and attitudes by the focused inter- 
view. Additional information gathered from 
newspapers, court house records, and local histories. 
RESULTS: Women moved down in social status more 
than men before the age of 50 but men moved down 
more after that age. Mobility did not cease at any age 
and upward mobility was found even after the age of 
60. Great changes of status were related to problems 
of adjustment in old age. Those who moved up had 
some personal insecurity, those who moved down 
were either placid, good-natured, and submissive or 
nervous, retiring people. Relationships between social 
mobility and personal adjustment were 
through statistical analysis and case histories. 
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9:20 am The meanings of work and retirement for 
a group of skilled craftsmen. EuGeNe A. Friep- 
MANN, University of Chicago. 

PROBLEM: This project is intended to explore the 
meanings which workers assign to their jobs. It seeks 
further to determine how these meanings differ among 
the various occupational and class groups, and among 
retired and employed members within the same group. 
This report is on the first of the occupational groups 
studied. 
suBJEcTS: The study universe is composed of the 
members, 65 years and over, of the Chicago local of a 
craft union. These workers are highly skilled, well 
paid, and most of them have been in the trade for 
over 30 years. This trade has no compulsory retire- 
ment. Of the 224 men studied, 111 were working full- 
time at their job, and 113 had chosen to retire. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire was constructed on the 

meaning of work, job and retirement preferences, and 

attitudes toward work and retirement. The union of- 
fice mailed the questionnaire to all members in this 
age group. A follow-up mailing and an intensive 
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solicitation of a sample of non-respondents was made. 
184 men, 83 per cent of the universe, returned ques- 
tionnaires. 

RESULTS: The most important meaning of work re- 
ported was a way of earning a living. Other important 
meanings were work as a source of self-respect, as 
a method of filling the day and providing something 
to do, and as an opportunity to be creative. The re- 
tired men, when asked what they miss most about their 
job, stressed the income and friends made on the job. 
Of the employed men, 44 per cent stated that they 
continued working after 65 because they needed the 
income, and 40 per cent gave reasons other than 
financial need. 

Related studies are now under way to investigate 
the meaning of work among professional, business 
and white collar groups, and among semi- and un- 
skilled workers in heavy industry. 


9:35 am The social psychological significance of 
work and retirement. Ropert J. HAviGHuRST, 
University of Chicago. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
relations between wor!., retirement, and personal 
adjustment in the lives of men and women as they 
grow older. The study is being conducted jointly by 
Eugene Friedmann and the author. The specific 
proposition to be tested and explored quantitatively 
was that work has other meanings to the individual 
as well as the economic meaning of earning a living. 
This proposition is substantiated by psychological re- 
search in this study, as well as by consideration of 
the history of religious and political ideas, in which 
work has figured as a major moral and political con- 
cern. 

Analysis of interviews and of an exploratory ques- 
tionnaire has shown the existence of eight meanirigs 
for work. They are: (1) a basis for self-respect and 
sense of worth; (2) a source of prestige or recogni- 
tion by others; (3) a locus of social participation; 
(4) a source of intrinsic enjoyment, or creative 
self-expression; (5) a way of being of service to 
others; (6) a way of making time pass, or relieving 
boredom; (7) a way of earning a living; (8) a 
heavy and unpleasant burden. 

An interview schedule and a questionnaire form 
have been worked out and are now being used in 
studies of older workers and retired men and women 
in a variety of occupations. Comparisons are made 
between people in different occupations, and between 
men and women in the same occupation. Individual 
differences within an occupation exceed group dif- 
ferences between occupations. For people whose work 
can readily be replaced by leisure-time activities which 
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give them the same essential non-economic rewards, 
retirement is a relatively painless affair. Other people 
find retirement to be a crisis in their lives, because 
they cannot find substitutes for the values that work 
held for them. 


ATTITUDES AND PERSONALITY 
10 :00-11:00 AM, Monday, Primrose Room 
J. HAvicHurst, Chairman 


10:00 am Attitudes toward retirement and old age. 
Warnwricut D. Brake, Bucknell University. 
PROBLEM: An attempt to find the attitudes toward 
aging, of adults of all ages in certain categories. 
suBJEcTS: The subjects are adults from 35 years of 
age upwards. Possession of the proper age is the only 
criterion of selection used. Subjects were selected 
so that there would be an equal number in each of 4 
categories as noted below. No distinction has been set 
up in this study relative to race, color, creed or other 
similar differences. 720 subjects were studied, 500 of 
whom supplied data which were useful. 
PROCEDURE: For the collection of data members of the 
author’s seminar group on maturity and old age were 
used. The subjects to the number of 410 were inter- 
viewed personally. For the others it was necessary 
to resort to a short series of printed questions. These 
were sent to persons known to the members of the 
seminar group. Data were collected as to the sub- 
ject’s attitudes toward (a) his own retirement, (b) 
his own aging, (c) difficulties he expected to en- 
counter in the matter of adjustment to his retirement, 
(d) his provision for retirement activities, (e) pos- 
sibility of curtailment of activities with advancing 
age, (f) choice of companions, (g) the place of a 
church in retirement. 

The collected data were broken into 4 socio-eco- 
nomic groups: the unskilled workers, the skilled work- 
ers (trade groups), the white collar and semi-profes- 
sional, and the professional and executive. Various 
age combinations were studied within each group. 
RESULTS: It seems to be established that the skilled 
and unskilled workers approach aging and retirement 
with a spirit of adventure if not enthusiasm. Their 
adjustment problems seem easier to them than is the 
case at the higher socio-economic levels. There also 
seemed a well-defined tendency toward fatalism and 
despair in the approach to aging of those among the 
more religious. Some differences were also noted in 
the attitudes between the sexes with respect to free 
time activities and adjustment to retirement. Many 
other tendencies were not particularly significant. 
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10:15 am Personality changes with age: An item 
analysis of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory. Joser BrozZek and ANceEL Keys, 
University of Minnesota. 

PROBLEM : This report deals with one facet of an inter- 
disciplinary study on aging. The overall program 
places emphasis on the aging of the cardiovascular 
system and especially on the development of hyper- 
tension. The study combines the cross-sectional and 
longitudinal approach, and is focussed on the changes 
during maturity (adulthood) rather than old age 
(senility). 

suBJEcTS: The sample consists of two age groups: 

younger adults (college students at the start of the 

study in 1947, mean age = 20 years, range 17 to 24) 

and older adults (business and professional men, 

mean age = 49 years, range 45 to 55). All men in- 
cluded in the present study were free of discoverable 

diseases and their blood pressure was below 140 mm. 

Hg systolic and 90 mm. Hg diastolic. 

PROCEDURE: The subjects report once a year for a 

thorough medical examination and a battery of bio- 

chemical, physiological, and psychological tests. In 
the personality area the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI), a special Cardiovascular 

Inventory, Rosenzweig’s P-F Study, selected TAT 

cards, and the Cattell-Saunders-Stice 16 Personality 

Factor Questionnaires have been administered. 

RESULTS: The MMPI was used both as a standardized 

test and as a pool of items. In addition to 3 validating 

scales (“?”, L, and F), the inventory was scored for 

Hypochondriasis (younger men, 47.6+7.7; older 

men, 49.0+7.1; t=1.85, non-significant) and for 

Introversion-Extroversion (45.9+7.7, 48.1+8.8; 

t = 2.59, significant at 2% level). N = 157 and 223, 

respectively. 

On testing the differences in the frequency of the 
definite (Yes or No) responses, in 184 items out of 
566 the differences were found significant at 10% 
level or better (88 at 1% level or better). The items 
were grouped together in tables with reference to: 
(1) specific scales and (2) personality areas. (Slides) 


10:30 am The effect of institutionalization on at- 
titudes toward old people. JAcop TucKMAN and 
Irvinc Lorce, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of this study was to investigate 

the effect of institutionalization on the attitudes of 

older age subjects toward old people. 

suBjEcts: Three groups of older age subjects: 21 

men and women, 60 to 80 years of age, living in the 

community ; 48 men and women, 61 to 88 years of age, 
living in the traditional type of old age institution; 
and 20 men and women, 65 to 84 years of age, living 
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in an apartment house which serves to bridge the 
gap between community and institutional living. The 
age distribution was similar in the three groups. 
The community and institutional groups were fairly 
well equated for previous education and socio-eco- 
nomic status, but the apartment house group was 
superior in these respects to the other two groups. 
PROCEDURE: A questionnaire of 137 statements cover- 
ing physical change, personality traits, family rela- 
tionships, activities and interests, attitude toward 
the future, conservatism, mental deterioration, in- 
security, etc., was administered to each of the three 
groups. Many of the statements were based on er- 
roneous ideas and stereotypes about old people. The 
responses of the three groups were compared. 
RESULTS: The results indicate that as individuals be- 
come less able to function independently in the com- 
munity they subscribe to a greater extent to the mis- 
conceptions and stereotypes about old people. The 
apartment house group subscribes more to these miis- 
conceptions than the community group; the institu- 
tional population subscribes more than the apartment 
house group. The data suggest that the agreement of 
the individual with the about old 
people stems not only from the acceptance of the 
cultural expectations about the role and activities of 
old people but also from the realization and acceptance 
of these statements as applied to himself. 


erroneous ideas 


10:45 am Attitudes toward old people. Irnvinc Lorce 
and Jacop TuckMAN, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study is to investigate 

the attitudes of graduate students toward old people. 

suBJECTS: 147 graduate students (92 men and 55 

women) ranging in age from 20 to 51 years, en- 

rolled in a course on the psychology of the adult at 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire of 137 statements deal 

ing with physical change and decline, insecurity, 

mental deterioration, family relationships, personal- 
ity characteristics, activities and interests, etc., was 
administered to the group. The majority of these 
statements reflect misconceptions and stereotypes 
about old people. Age and sex comparisons were made. 
RESULTS: A comparison of’ the mean scores showed 
no age or sex differences. An item analysis indicated 
that less than 10% of the statements showed age or 
sex differences. For the entire group there was a wide 
variation in the proportion of agreement with the 
statements in the questionnaire, ranging from 1% to 

93%, with a mean percentage of agreement of 43%. 

The study illustrates that there is substantial ac- 
ceptance of the misconceptions and stereotypes about 
old people. This acceptance is even more significant 
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when it is considered that the subjects were a 
sophisticated young adult group who presumably were 
well acquainted with individual differences and who 
showed sufficient interest in the problems of the 
older adult to register for a course in this area. It is 
obvious that the responses of the group were based 
on a limited knowledge of the aging process obtained 
through observations of parents, relatives, and older 
acquaintances, or through observations of their own 
aging, and not on any experimental evidence. The 
responses indicate that old age is looked upon as a 
period of economic insecurity, poor health, loneliness, 
resistance to change; and failing physical and mental 
powers. 


INTELLIGENCE AND WORK 
11 :10-12 :10 PM, Monday, Primrose Room 
IrvinG D. Lorce, Chairman 


11:10 am The effects of a thirty-year age increment 
upon individual and trait differences in intel- 
ligence. W1LL1AM A. Owens, Jr., Jowa State 
College. 

PROBLEM : To estimate the effects of a thirty-year age 

increment upon individual and trait differences in 

eight measurable mental functions. 

sUBJECTS: 127 males who enrolled as freshmen at 

The Iowa State College in the academic year 1918-19. 

PROCEDURE: Army Alpha, Form 6, was administered 

to the above subjects as an entrance examination in 

1918-19. During 1949-50 this same test was read- 

ministered. Eight sub-test scores and the total were 

recorded as T scores derived from normalized norm 
distributions for 1,000 comparable cases. By sub-test, 
shifts in the magnitudes of individual differences 

were tested for significance by computing an “F” 

ratio of the mean squares of initial (1918) scores to 

final (1950) scores. The possibility of a shift in the 
magnitude of trait differences was evaluated by 
subtracting initial from final trait variances for each 
subject, and testing the resulting distribution of 
differences for the significance of its departure from 

a distribution with mean zero. 

RESULTS: (1) On sub-test 5, Disarranged Sentences, 

individual differences decreased in magnitude. (2) On 

sub-test 7, Word Analogies, individual differences in- 
creased in magnitude. (3) With the above exceptions, 
there was no significant change in the magnitude of 
individual differences. (4) There was no significant 
shift in the magnitude of trait differences. (Slides) 


11:25 am Age differences in rate of continuous 
work. Jack Botwinick and NATHAN W. SHock, 
National Institutes of Health, 
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PROBLEM: To determine age differences in the rela- 
tionship of speed of response to continuous repetition 
of the performed task. 

suBJEcTts: Two populations, 50 subjects aged 20-29 
years and 50 subjects aged 60-69 years were selected 
who had a minimum of 4 years formal education. 
They were white male and female subjects born in 
English-speaking countries. 

PROCEDURE: Six tasks involving speed of response that 
were previously found to be useful in working with 
older people were administered to both populations as 
one continuous test. Each task was subdivided into 
2 to 5 work units and performances were individually 
timed. Data were analyzed by determining the slope 
of the linear regression line of performance measure- 
ments on the number of serial work units for each 
individual of each task. Significance of the differences 
between the two populations for the mean slopes of 
each of the six tasks was determined. The tasks in 
order of administration were (a) speed of writing 
digits, (b) speed of writing words, (c) 3 digit addi- 
tion, (d) 6 digit addition, (e) 9 digit addition, and 
(f£) substitution subtest of the Babcock-Levy Revised 
Examination for the Measurement of Efficiency of 
Mental Function. 

RESULTS: Differences between the mean slopes were 
found for the 2 age groups; for tasks c, d and f, 
P=< 01; for tasks b and e, P=<.05. In all 
tasks except writing digits (a), there was greater 
performance decrement with successive work units 
for the young than for the old. In writing digits 
(a) performance rate increased with successive work 
units, but the difference in increment between the 2 
age groups was not statistically significant. Rates 
of performance in all tasks for both the initial and 
final levels were greater in the young. 


11:40 am A factorial analysis of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale given to an 
elderly population. James E. Brrren, National 
Institutes of Health. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of this study was to determine 

the nature of the mental abilities of elderly persons 

measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. 

suByects: A total of 99 subjects between the ages 

of 60 to 74 years and 31 institutionalized patients 

with senile psychoses were given the test of adult 
intelligence. All individuals had four or more years 
of schooling and had English as their native lan- 


guage. 
PROCEDURE: The intercorrelations of the eleven sub- 


tests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale were factored 
by the centroid method. The intercorrelations of the 
two groups of subjects were factored separately and 
the reference axes rotated to simple structure. 
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RESULTS: Four factors were isolated in the eleven 
subtests. The first factor had loadings on all subtests 
and may be regarded as a general factor for this 
scale. It is probably equivalent to the verbal compre- 
hension factor of Thurstone. This factor had its 
highest loadings on the Vocabulary and Information 
subtests and it accounts for almost all of their vari- 
ance. The second factor had loadings on the so-called 
“performance” subtests, i.e., tests in which the 
problems are presented visually rather than verbally. 
This factor is probably a combination of several vis- 
ual factors. The third factor had loadings on four 
subtests, three of which involve numbers. The fourth 
factor had loadings on the Similarities, Object As- 
sembly, and Block Design subtests. The Block De- 
sign was the most complex of all subtests having 
loadings on all four factors. It is thus difficult to 
describe in psychological terms what this test meas- 
ures. Those subtests which have high loadings on the 
verbal comprehension factor appear to decline least 
with age and in senile deterioration, whereas subtests 
which have high loadings on the visual factors de- 
cline most. 


11:55 am Some neuropsychological aspects of ag- 
ing. Warp C. Hatsteap, University of Chicago. 
PROBLEM: To examine the relations of chronological 
age to various functions identified as contributing to 
biological intelligence. 
suBJECTS: A group of 451 subjects, drawn primarily 
from the patient population of a general hospital, 
were studied. They ranged in age from twelve to 
seventy-one years; 295 were male and 156 female. 
PROCEDURE: Twenty neuropsychological indicators, 
some of which have been found to be sensitive in 
reflecting frontal lobe deficit, were individually ad- 
ministered.to each subject. Pearson product-moment 
coefficients of correlation between age and these 
measures were calculated from both raw and nor- 
malized scores. Correlation ratios were also calcu- 
lated, and the probability of departure from recti- 
linearity of each regression was estimated by Fisher’s 
chi-square test. An Impairment Index was determined 
for each subject, based on ten of the indicators known 
to be sensitive to frontal cerebral cortical dysfunction. 
Age groups were established, and the mid-point in 
the Impairment Index distribution for each age 
group determined. The characteristic performance of 
each age group was thus differentiated. 
concLUsIONS: The correlations between each of the 
indicators and age were low, the highest being .35. 
This is consistent with a priori conceptions of bio- 
logical age, and indicates that a small percentage of 
the variance of the neuropsychological indicators is 
accounted for by chronological age. Establishment of 
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differential test results for each of the chronological 
age groups permits the proposal of tentative norms 
whereby any subject may be assessed in accordance 
with the performance of individuals distributed along 
the chronological age parameter. Beyond the age of 
thirty-five, results indicate a consistent trend toward 
impaired performance with increasing age. Below 
the age of thirty-five, performance generally seems 
to be very slightly affected by age. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE IMPACT OF AGING ON 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS ILLNESS 


1 :40-3 :50 PM, Monday, Primrose Room 
DANIEL Horn, Chairman 


Participants: JAMEs E. Brirren, Oscar J. KAPLAN, 
and Rocer G. BARKER. 


HEALTH AND OTHER TOPICS 
4 :00-4 :45 PM, Monday, Primrose Room 
James E. Birren, Chairman 


4:00 pm Age as a factor in readership of a news- 
paper health column. Oscar J. KAPLAN, San 
Diego State College. 

PROBLEM: The study concerned itself with two ques- 

tions: Are older persons more or less likely than 

young adults to read a daily health column? What 
personal characteristics, in addition to age, distin- 
guish readers from non-readers of a daily column? 

SUBJECTS: The subjects were adults of all ages and 

both sexes selected at random from the population 

of the city of San Diego. 

PROCEDURE: Subjects were interviewed in their own 

homes in two city-wide surveys. At the time of the 

first survey, the column was carried in an evening 
newspaper. The evening newspaper went out of 
business before the second survey was initiated. The 
health column is now carried by the city’s only morn- 
ing newspaper and the second survey relates to it 

RESULTS: Results are broken down by age, sex, race, 

education, health behavior characteristics, and morn- 

ing and evening newspaper readership. (Slides) 


4:15 pm Evidence regarding opportunities for older 
workers in merchandising. JEANNETTE E. STAN- 
Ton, Ohio State University. (Sponsor, S. L. 
Pressey ) 

PROBLEM: To determine, from a survey of all em- 

ployees in a large department store with liberal per- 

sonnel policy, potentialities of older workers. 


SUBJECTS: Personnel records of over 6,000 employees 
of a large department store. 
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PROCEDURE: Personnel records of 3,061 part-time and 
3,027 regular workers were gone over with reference 
to age when employed and at time of this study, 
length of service, and of availability of part-time 
workers, and wage increases. 

RESULTS: (1) A substantial number of workers were 
employed by this firm for the first time when over 
45 years of age; their retention and wage increases 
indicated satisfactoriness. Thus 29 individuals were 
employed by this company when 61 or over, and one- 
third received wage increases. (2) Many workers 
have been continued in employment well into the older 
years; and again their satisfactoriness was attested 
by retention and wage increases. (3) Merchandising 
has much part-time or occasional work for which 
older individuals appecr especially satisfactory; they 
were available for longer periods of time than the 
youngzr (an important consideration since the com- 
pany reports a fifty dollar cost in orienting a new 
worker) and showed satisfactoriness as indicated by 
retention and wage increases. (4) Detailed records 
and comments of management emphasized both the 
satisfactoriness of the older worker and methods (as 
transfer or downgrading) for adjusting to problems 
appearing with age. In total, it is concluded that mer- 
chandising offers distinct opportunities for the older 
worker, but that adjustments are desirable if they are 
to be most effective. 


4:30 pm An evaluation of female sex hormone re- 
placement in aged women. BettyE McDoNALD 
CALDWELL and Rosert I. Watson, Washington 
University. 

PROBLEM: An evaluation of the psychological effects 

of sex hormone (estrogen and testosterone) replace- 

ment therapy given for one year to a group of aged 
women. Preliminary studies had suggested that» such 
treatment possessed definite psychological benefits. 

Variables investigated included intellectual function- 
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ing, memory, motivation, contact with reality, inter- 
ests and activities, degree of optimism or pessimism, 
social responsiveness, and flexibility or rigidity of 
thought processes. 

SUBJECTS: Twenty-eight female residents of a city 
home for the aged, mean age 75-6 at the beginning 
of the study. Thirteen of the women constituted the 
experimental group and fifteen served as controls. 
The experimental group received injections of the 
hormones twice weekly and the control group an 
equal number of injections of a neutral oil. 
PROCEDURE: Administration of a battery of psycho- 
logical tests prior to the introduction of the program 
of therapy, and repetition of the battery after six 
months of therapy and again at one year. 

RESULTS: The findings tend to give strong support to 
the hypothesis. Intellectual functioning, although not 
uniformly at a higher level in all its manifestations, 
does show some improvement insofar as ability to 
think and willingness to expend intellectual energy 
are concerned. Memory appears definitely enhanced, 
particularly in respect to meaningful and logical ma- 
terial. Even in areas where there is no distinct im- 
provement, there is often less of the decline in the 
experimental group than would have been expected 
by virtue of the increase in age of the subjects be- 
tween the first and last examination. 
the patients demonstrate to some degree a decrease 
in rigidity of thought processes and habit patterns 


Furthermore, 


and an increase in general motivation to succeed and 
cooperate. (Slides) 


JOINT MEETING OF NEW PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 5, 7, 
12, 15, 16, 17, AND 20 


8:50 AM, Wednesday, Club Room 8 


L. E. Drake, Chairman 


RELATED GROUPS 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 


BUSINESS MEETING, PSYCHOMETRIC 
CORPORATION 


8 50-9 :50 AM, Friday, Club Room 8 


Horst, President 
INVITED ADDRESS: REMARKS ON THE 
METHOD OF PAIRED COMPARISONS 


8:00 PM, Friday, Bal Tabarin 
FREDERICK MOSTELLER 


DINNER AND PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


6 :00-8 :00 PM, Saturday, Embassy Room, 
Morrison Hotel 


Quinn McNemar. The Factors in Factoring 
Behavior 


BUSINESS MEETING 


8:00 PM, Saturday, Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel 


Quinn McNemag, President 
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SYMPOSIUM: MATHEMATICAL 
LEARNING THEORY 


10 :00-12 :10 PM, Sunday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5’s 
program. ) 


SYMPOSIUM: THE FORCED CHOICE 
METHOD 


1:40-2:40 PM, Sunday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5’s 
program. ) 


SYMPOSIUM: ROTATION OF AXES IN 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


2 :50-3 :50 PM, Sunday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5’s 
program. ) 


TEST CHARACTERISTICS 
2 :50-3 :50 PM, Monday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5’s 
program. ) 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 
4:00-5:00 PM, Monday, West Room 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5’s 
program. ) 


TEST ITEM STATISTICS 
8 :50-9 :50 AM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 


ANDREW L. Comrey, Chairman 


8:50 am A measure of tetrachoric association. R. 
H. Farrey and G. G. Stern, University of Chi- 
cago. 

A relatively easily computable measure of associa- 
tion between pairs of dichotomized variables would 
make it practical to obtain the correlations necessary 
for the factor analysis of a test using items, rather 
than groups of items, as variables. The values ob- 
tained for a number of matrices, as computed from 
the infinite tetrachoric series given by K. Pearson, 
were used as a criterion against which to compare 
several commonly used measures of association in 
four-fold tables with other appropriate approxima- 
tions somewhat less well known. A hitherto disre- 
garded function suggested by K. Pearson was found 
to give values agreeing very closely with the infinite 
series. The degree of correspondence between the 
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infinite series and this function is more marked than 
any of the currently available measures of association 
investigated. In addition, this function is readily com- 
putable using International Business Machines. A 
procedure of computation using such equipment has 
been set up which permits tetrachoric coefficients to 
be obtained from raw dichotomous data at an ap- 
proximate rate of 300-600 per hour. (Slides) 


9:05 am Resolution of a pool of items into rela 
tively homogeneous subtests. Gotp1Ine C. GLESER, 
JANE LoeEvInceR, and H. DuBors, Wash- 
ington University. 

PROBLEM: To develop the theoretical rationale for de- 

termining a set of homogeneous and fairly independ- 

ent keys for multiple scoring of a pool of items such 
as often comprise interest or personality tests. 

This problem is more complex than factor analysis, 
since it is not only necessary to identify the directions 
in which the items cluster most densely, but also to 
determine criteria for limiting each cluster as to 
number and composition of items so that it will form 
a meaningful subtest with maximum possible dijs- 
criminating power for the available sample of items. 
In addition, the factors should be as sharply sepa- 
rated as possible, by eliminating items having ap- 
proximately equal loadings on each of several factors 

The discriminating power of each subtest is max- 
imized when those items are chosen which increase 
the proportion of the variance of the subtest due to 
covariance of items. This measure, designated the 
saturation, increases as closely related items are 
chosen and decreases with the addition of “poorer” 
items. Criteria are developed for this determination. 
Functional drift is avoided by eliminating from con- 
sideration items which fail to meet the criteria at any 
point in the selection process. 

After the subtests are formed their .ntercorrela- 
tions and the point-biserial correlations of items with 
each subtest provide further information as to item 
placement. If the correlation between two subtests 
equals the square root of the product of their satura- 
tions they should be re-formed into one subtest. Item 
clusters forming separate subtests are more sharply 
delineated by eliminating items which when dropped 
decrease the correlation with other subtests without 
affecting substantially the saturation, since their com- 
mon factor variance is adequately represented. Items 
not previously used may be brought into a cluster if 
they increase saturation without raising the intercor- 
relations of the subtests. 


9:20 am Predicting the frequency distribution of 
test scores from the item difficulties and inter- 
correlations. Freperic M. Lorp, Educational 


Testing Service. 
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PROBLEM : To investigate the accuracy with which the 
frequency distribution of scores on one test, and the 
bivariate distribution of scores on two tests, may be 
predicted from the item difficulties and intercorrela- 
tions by means of certain theoretically derived formu- 
las. 

PROCEDURE: Twenty-eight free-response algebra items 
from a previously administered test were chosen for 
study. Eight sets of about 10 items each were selected 
and treated as short tests. These eight tests represent 
a variety of distributions of item difficulty or of lev- 
els of item intercorrelation. The eight tests were 
scored and the actual univariate and bivariate score 
distributions were compared with the distributions 
predicted by formula from the item difficulties and 
intercorrelations. 

RESULTS: Close agreement was found between actual 
and predicted distributions. This result lends support 
to the theory of test scores upon which the predictions 
were based. 


9:35 am Test validity as a function of item diffi- 
culty. Lez J. Cronsacn, University of Illinois. 
PROBLEM: When the range of item difficulty is re- 
duced to make a test more discriminative with a 
given selection ratio, how much screening validity 
at other selection ratios is sacrificed? This problem 
arises practically because processors must shift cut- 
ting score as manpower supply changes. 
PROCEDURE: Hypothetical three-choice items are com- 
bined into tests by computation. Tests are univocal 
in content, and true ability on the underlying variable 
is the criterion. Length of test, precision function 
(reliability) of the item, and spread of item diffi- 
culties are varied. Validity is plotted as a function 
of selection ratio. Unlike prior studies, validity in- 
dices used here are invariant with transformatién’ of 
test scores. Slides will show curves obtained. 
concLusions: 1. A peaked test (uniform difficulty) 
has superior validity over a substantial band of selec- 
tion ratios, unless items are very reliable. 2. A test 
is most valid at a selection ratio which passes fewer 
cases than pass the average item (after correction 
for chance). The difference increases when the proba- 
bility of chance success increases or when the test 
otherwise becomes less reliable. 3. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, when a test of a given difficulty pattern 
is used with other than the optimum selection ratio, 
validity rises as item reliability decreases. (Slides) 


FACTORIAL STUDIES 
10 :00-11 :00 AM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 


Norman O. FreperIKSEN, Chairman 
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10:00 am Non-metric multiple-factor analysis. Jo- 
sEPH F. Bennett, University of Michigan. 

A non-metric form of multiple-factor analysis is 
suggested, and the present state of its development 
described. The factor pattern is derived directly from 
scores in the form of, or transmuted into, rank- 
orders, without the intervening use of correlations or 
matrices. The computer may optionally treat the 
scores as either monotonic or non-monotonic func- 
tions of the factors. The criteria of dimension and 
the non-metric analogs of simple structure and rota- 
tion are particularly discussed. The method derives 
from factorial methods and a generalization of the 
“unfolding method” of Coombs, and is based on the 
geometry of a space subdivided by loci of equidistance 
from a set of points. 


10:15 am Some effects on the factorial composition 
of a test of increasing or decreasing its common- 
factor variance. Merritt Rorr, University of 
Minnesota. 

PROBLEM: The proportions of the total variance of a 
test which appear as common-factor variance and as 
specific (non-error) variance in any particular fac- 
tor analysis are related to the make-up of the battery 
being analyzed. As Thurstone observes, “A factor 
that is specific for a test in one battery may become a 
common factor when the test is moved into another 
battery.” Under some conditions this shift of variance 
from specific to common may simply result in the 
generation of a new factor, without marked effect 
on such loadings as the test may have on other fac- 
tors. However, in some circumstances such a shift 
may also affect the loadings of a test on all other fac- 
tors. The purpose of the present study is to determine 
empirically some of the effects of deliberate altera- 
tion of the communality-specificity ratio on the fac- 
torial description of a test. 
PROCEDURE: From a battery of tests for which corre- 
lations are available, based on a sample of 16,000 Air 
Force trainees, small sub-batteries have been selected 
for analysis in such a way that the common-factor 
variance of a given test is increased or diminished 
from one analysis to another. Following rotations to 
oblique simple structure, the factorial descriptions of 
specific tests as obtained in different analyses have 
been compared. 

RESULTS: Under certain conditions, augmenting the 

common-factor variance of a test by adding appro- 

priate tests to the battery not only produces loadings 
on a 1ew common factor, but also results in the elim- 
ination of significant loadings on all other factors. 

Conversely, reducing the common-factor variance of 

a test by dropping appropriate tests can result in 

an increase in the number of positive factor loadings 

of that test. 
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10:30 am _ An oblique solution derived from a larger 
number of orthogonal factors. BertHa P. 
Harper, Harry H. Harman, and Cecit D. 
Jounson, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: During the study of a battery of 44 per- 
sonnel measures a solution was desired in terms of 
7 oblique factors defined by prescribed clusters of 
tests. Since 12 orthogonal factors had been removed 
from the matrix of intercorrelations during the ini- 
tial phase of the analysis, the general problem of 
projecting a factor solution into a smaller space 
arose. 
PROCEDURE: It was possible either (1) to rotate the 
coordinate system in a fixed space, making use of 
the first few centroid factors, corresponding to the 
number of test clusters; or (2) to project the con- 
liguration of points representing the tests in the to- 
tal centroid space onto the space generated by the 
smaller number of oblique axes. Obviously the trans- 
formation in a fixed space would permit a square 
transformation matrix making a direct solution for 
the matrix of factor coefficients possible. However, 
the projection from the larger space would retain 
more information from the centroid solution and 
would require very little additional computational 
time. A stepwise solution of an example is given. 

CONCLUSIONS: A solution in terms of oblique factors 

embedded in a larger space can be readily computed. 

The extent to which an investigator will wish to pro- 

ject a coordinate system onto a space defined by a 

smaller number of axes will depend upon the number 

and nature of the groups as well as the extent to 
which he has consciously over-factored. 


10:45 am An experimental study of psychoanalytic 
concepts of personality dynamics. RUTLEDGE JAy, 
Wayne University. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to construct 

and use a sample of verbal stimuli which purported 

to represent the essential traits involved in the typol- 
ogies of Eric Fromm and some of the related Freud- 
ian concepts. The following questions were asked of 
the data: 

1. Would the typologies postulated by Eric Fromm 
emerge in an inverse factor analysis? 

2. Would an analysis of variance explicate the 

factors obtained ? 
SUBJECTS: The ten subjects used were either research 
assistants or students at the University of Chicago. 
PROCEDURE: A factorial design was used in the con- 
struction of the verbal stimuli. Subjects were required 
to assign scale values to one hundred and twenty 
items. Analysis of variance was planned -and com- 
puted. Bartlett’s test of homogeneity of variance was 
also computed. An inverse factor analysis was com- 
puted. 


CONCLUSIONS: 1. The receptive and marketing types 
postulated by Eric Fromm were identified and de- 
scribed by the use of an inverse factor analysis and 
an analysis of variance. 

2. The Freudian concept of developmental proc- 
esses was shown to be a significant variable by the 
analysis of variance of the receptive type. 

3. The experimental design and methods of analy 
sis were shown to be effective in the exploration of 
personality. 


STATISTICAL METHOD 
11:10-12:10 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
Harovp P. Becutoipt, Chairman 


11:10 am Q-technique and Fisherian design. 
LIAM STEPHENSON, University of Chicago. 

Psychological theory can be represented, in Q-tech- 
nique, in “samples” which are structured along Fish- 
er’s lines of variance design, with the usual specified 
effects and levels, with or without replication, for 
balanced, confounded, or other designs. The implica- 
tions of this are of considerable methodological, psy- 
chometric, and psychological interest. 

In R-technique, a parent-population of persons is 
sampled, and normally, in Q-technique the same sam 
pling conditions apply with respect to a defined par 
ent-population of statements or the like. The factors, 
under such conditions, whether in R- or Q-techniques, 
nave to be “interpreted” a posteriori; that is, the 
methodology is mainly inductive. But for Q-technique 
purposes we can also structure “samples” artificially 
in accordance with Fisher’s experimental methodol- 
ogy. Various effects, for different levels and degrees 
of freedom, are built into a “sample” in a hypothetico- 
deductive manner. Replication can be introduced as 
well, and tests for homogeneity of variance can be 
applied in the usual way to the appropriate divisions 
of the structured “sample.” Along these lines we 
represent psychological theory in the body of the 
“sample”; testable propositions are then represented, 
in turn, by the variates which are correlated and fac- 
tored. The “sample” thus models the theoretical pos- 
sibilities, and the correlated variates the inferred, 
testable, propositions. Theory construction is thus 
brought within the purview of factor analysis. 

The consequences of this structuring of “samples”’ 
are believed to be considerable. Hypothetico-deduc- 
tive, rather than inductive procedures are at issue; 
but the theory construction is in keeping with sound 
logic and positivism. With regard to psychometric 
issues, R- and Q-techniques are proved to be quite 
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distinct, since theory can be formally represented in 
the “samples” for Q and not for R. 

The psychological applications are many and wide- 
spread. Chief amongst them, however, is the fact 
that almost any personality theory can be formally 
represented, for testing along variance and factor 
lines. 


11:25 am The effectiveness of short methods for 
calculating correlation coefficients. JoHNn C. 
FLANAGAN, American Institute for Research and 
University of Pittsburgh. 

PROBLEM: The great value of correlational procedures 

in multivariate analysis and the increasing realiza- 

tion of the necessity for using large samples in many 
types of research have created a need for short and 
efficient methods of calculating correlation coeffi- 
cients. Precise information on the savings in time and 
the reduction in accuracy resulting from the use of 
various short procedures, especially those involving 
the use of upper and lower groups has not been avail- 
able. Furthermore, short methods have been only 

partially and inadequately devised on the basis of a 

sound analysis of the important factors related to 

the effectiveness of short procedures. 

PROCEDURE: Empirical sampling studies were con- 

ducted including the drawing of 30,000 cases at ran- 

dom from populations in which a known correlation 
existed between two variables. The samples included 
three sets of 100 samples of 100 cases each, drawn 

from populations in which the correlations were .00, 

45, and .90 respectively. Product-moment, biserial, 

tetrachoric, upper-lower 27% and upper-lower 16% 

coefficients were calculated. The actual sampling dis- 

tributions of the more than 2,000 coefficients obtained 
were analyzed. 

RESULTS: Coefficients obtained from coarse-groupeéed 

data and upper-lower groups were found to give un- 

biased estimates of the population values for which 
the standard errors were only slightly greater than 
those obtained from the more complex procedures 
with very substantial savings. For example, the actual 
standard deviations of the coefficients calculated from 

100 samples of 100 cases each, drawn from a popula- 

tion in which the correlation coefficient is .45 are 

as follows: product-moment correlation coefficient = 

.078; biserial = .117; biserial from coarse groups = 

115; upper-lower 27% = .119; upper-lower 16% = 

.132; tetrachoric = .149. 


11:40 am Smoothing frequency distributions, equat- 
ing tests, and preparing norms. Epwarp E. Cure- 
TON and Joun W. Tukey, University of Tennes- 
see and Princeton University. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


When a frequency distribution is smoothed by an 
unweighted moving average, its variance is increased 
and its kurtosis may be affected also. Formulas for 
weighted moving averages which leave parabolic and 
cubic trends unaltered are used in smoothing fre- 
quency distributions by applying them to the square 
roots of the observed frequencies, since these square 
roots have approximately equal sampling variances. 
This procedure gives smoothed frequencies whose 
sampling variances are considerably smaller than 
those of the observed frequencies, and the smoothed 
distributions have very nearly the same total fre- 
quencies, means, variances, and major elements of 
shape as do the observed distributions. It is recom- 
mended that these smoothed distributions be used in 
equi-percentile equating, the preparation of percentile 
norms, and the development of normalized standard 
scores. Examples are presented to illustrate the 
smoothing procedure and its suggested applications. 


11:55 am Inverse reliability weighting of criterion 
elements. RicHArD H. GAyLorp and Husert E. 
BroGcven, Personnel Research Section, AGO. 

PROBLEM: Frequently in validation of personnel tests 
a number of criterion elements are available and 
must be combined to yield a satisfactory composite 
criterion. The place of reliability of the criterion ele- 
ments in determining their relative weights is exam- 
ined in this paper. 
PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: The place of the criterion 
in the validation process is carefully examined. Cri- 
terion-element reliability is then considered in terms 
of the objective of validation. An explicit statement 
of the predictor Beta weight array is given in terms 
of the predictor intercorrelation matrix and the com- 
posite criterion true-score validities. By simple sub- 
stitution and simplification it is shown that criterion- 
element weights will be an inverse function of crite- 
rion-element reliability. Certain exceptional situations 
are discussed in which such inverse weighting is auto- 
matically accomplished when criterion-element raw 
scores are combined. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE RELATION OF 
ABILITIES TO INTELLIGENCE 
1:40-3:50 PM, Tuesday, West Room 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) 
Irvinc D. Lorce, Chairman 


Speaker: Davip WECHSLER. 
Discussants: JoHN B. Carrot, and Quinn Mc- 
NEMAR. 
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SYMPOSIUM: REASONING ABILITIES Harvey Minpess. Application of the scale to a 


group of psychiatric patients. 
4 :00-6 :00 PM, Tuesday, West R 
Discussants: George F. Seacat, Winafred Lucas, 


(Co-sponsored with Division 5.) Fanny Montalto. 


Cuester W. Harris, Chairman 


Participants: Dororuy C. Apkins, Georce K. Ben- SYMPOSIUM: PERCEPTUAL STRUCTURE 
IN PATHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


4 :00-6 :00 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 
FREDERICK Wyatt, Chairman 
SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE 


TECHNIQUES AND ROR- 
SCHACH INSTITUTE FREDERICK Wyatt. Scope and framework on re 


search project. 
Howarp FriepMAN. Perceptual structure in hebe 


ROUND TABLE: THEORETICAL AND phrenic and catatonic schizophrenics. 
PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE LARRY HEMMENDINGER. Perceptual structure in 
H-T-P-TECHNIQUE boys at age levels from three to eleven years old. 


EpWARD SIEGEL. Perceptual structure in paranoid 
10 :00-12 :10 PM, Sunday, Louis XVI Room schizophrenics. 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See Division CesAREO PENA. Perceptual structure in adults with 


12’s program. ) cortical damage 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING DINNER AND ADDRESS 
8:50 AM, Tuesday, Club Room 7 6 :30 PM, W ednesday, Ballroom 
PAULINE G. Voruaus, Vice President. Use of the 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN PROJECTIVE Rorschach for Preventive Mental Hygiene 
TECHNIQUES 


8 :50-10 :50 AM, Wednesday, Ballroom 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
T. W. Ricuarps, Chairman WOMEN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


BUSINESS MEETING BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 


11:00-1 :00 PM, W ednesday, Ballroom 1:40-5:00 PM, Thursday, Club Room 6 


SYMPOSIUM: THE RATING OF UNUSED 
EGO STRENGTH WITH THE 
RORSCHACH METHOD 


2 :00-3 :30 PM, Wednesday, Ballroom 


BUSINESS MEETING 
4 :00-6 :00 PM, Friday, Primrose Room 


sas PANEL DISCUSSION: CHILDREN 
- ith Div 12. 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12.) AROUND THE WORLD 


Bruno Kioprer, Chairman 
MEETING 
Participants : 
Bruno Ktioprer. The development of a prognostic 8:30 PM, Friday, Gray Room 
rating scale. 
F. J. Kirkner and Wayne WIsHAm. A prelimi- 
nary report on the predictability of the scale. Participants: Doris TwicHELL-ALLEN, HILDEGARD 
JosepH SHEEHAN and MARVIN SPIEGELMANN. Ap- Durree, Davin Koper, EvizasetH H. Morris, 
plication of the scale to a group of stutterers. and Marjorie Pace SCHAUFFLER. 


L. Kocu, Chairman 
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DINNER HONORING FLORENCE L. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
GOODENOUGH 
; Conference on the Use of the Miller Analogies Test 
7:00 PM, Saturday, Louis XVI Room in Graduate Selection 
8:50-9:50 AM, Saturday, Crystal Room 


Joun E. ANDERSON, Mary Forp, FLorence HEISLER, 
Lewis M. TERMAN. 


SEASHORE, Chairman 


LUNCHEON: THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 


PSI CHI 


COUNCIL MEETING 
10:00 AM, Tuesday, Club Room 8 


11:45 AM, Saturday, West Room 


LUNCHEON MEETING OF GRADUATE STUDENTS OF 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


12 :10-1 :30 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 
9 00-5 :00 PM, Sunday, Club Room 1 


SESSION OF PAPERS 


1:40-2:40 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 


PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE VETERANS 
BUSINESS MFETING ADMINISTRATION 


1:40-5:00 PM, Sunday, Gray Room 


2 :50-3 :50 PM, Tuesday, Gray Room 


1:40 pm VA consultants and university faculty 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHO- members. 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 2:50 pm VA station chief clinical psychologists. 


4:00 pm VA staff and trainees. 


12 :45-5 :00 PM, Tuesday, Jade Room 


Joun W. StAFForp, President 


LUNCHEON: PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


12:45 pm Luncheon. 
1:45 pm Panel Discussion: Client-centered Ther- ALUMNI 
apy. 12:15 PM, Monday, Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel 


3:45 pm Business Meeting. 


SPECIAL GROUP MEETINGS LUNCHEON HONORING MARTIN L. 
REY MERT 


LUNCHEON: UNIVERSITY OF 12:30 PM, Monday, Gray Room 
CALIFORNIA ALUMNI 


12:00 M, Friday, Gray Room 


DINNER: TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
LUNCHEON: NEW YORK UNIVERSITY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI ALUMNI 


12:10 PM, Friday, Club Room 1 6:00 PM, Monday, Primrose Room 


DINNER: COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC | 
EDUCATION DINNER: THE SIR CHARLES BELL 


6:00 PM, Friday, Club Room 7 SOCIETY 
Stuart W. Cook, Chairman 6:00 PM, Monday, Embassy Room, Morrison Hotel 
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LUNCHEON: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO THE AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
ALUMNI IN PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
00 AM sday, Gray Ro 
12:00 M, Tuesday, Quadrangle Club 10:00 AM, Wednesday, Gray Room 
University of Chicago Open Meeting 


CARLYLE JACOBSEN, President 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Members of the APA are invited to attend the 1:30 pm Sociology of Religion. 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Socio- Sampling in Social Structures. (Co-spon 
logical Society, Sheraton Hotel, September 5 to 7. sored with the American Statistical As 
The following outline was taken from a preliminary sociation. ) 
program of the meeting. Copies of the complete pro- Demography and Human Ecology. Round 
gram may be obtained at the APA Information Desk Table Discussion on Theoretical Prob- 
and at the meeting headquarters of the American lems in Comparative Demographic and 


Sociological Society in the Sheraton Hotel. Ecological Research. 


WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 5 3:30 pm Sociological Methods 
Sociology and General Education—What 
Place Will Sociology Have in General 


Education ? 


10:00 am Current Research (Contributed Papers). 
Applications of Mathematical Thinking 
to Sociology. (Co-sponsored with the 
American Statistical Association. ) 7:00 pm Annual Dinner. Speakers: Ropert A 
Communication, Public Opinion, and In- Potson, President, Rural Sociol 
ternational Relations. (Co-sponsored with 
the American Psychological Association. ) 


Society. The Sociological Training 


Professional People from Other Cultures 


1:30 pm The Family—Research in Marriage Ad- ROBERT ANGELL, Presi _ An oor 
justment Sociological Society. Sociology and thi 
Racial and Cultural Relations. World Crisis. 


Rural Sociology. 


3:30 pm Problems of Independent Research Co- FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
operative Research Programs Involving 9-00 
Sociologists and Psychologists. (Co- 
sponsored with the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. ) 

Demography and Human Ecology. 


AM Current Research (Contributed Papers 
The Family—Studies of the Family as a 


Social System. 


Racial and Cultural Relations. 


1:30 pm Criminology. 
8:00 pm Social Research and Problems of World Urban Sociology. 


Order. Industrial Sociology—Problems in Set 
THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 6 ting Up and Conducting Industrial Re 


search. 
9:00 am Current Research (Contributed Papers.) 


Industrial Sociology. 3:30 pm Sociological Theory. 
Rural Sociology. World Areas Research 


Vv LEARNING THEORY 
AND PERSONALITY DYNAMICS 


By O. HOBART MOWRER, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 

A collection of twenty-five psychological papers deal- 

ing with two related aspects of individual develop- 

ment. The studies trace the pattern of coordination 

between experimental and clinical psychology char- 

acteristic of recent investigations. 776 pages. $7.50. 


PERCEPTION—AN 
APPROACH TO PERSONALITY 


By ROBERT R. BLAKE, Associate Professor of Psychology; and 
GLENN V. RAMSEY, Professor of Psychology, beth of the 
University of Texas 

Combining the research findings of fifteen psycholo- 

gists, the book discusses the structv7al, chemical, 

environmental, cultural, and other elements in per- 
ception which interact to produce the individual 

“sets’’ or dispositions that make up personality. 446 

pages. $6.00. 


J THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


By KARL’ C. GARRISON, Professor of Education, University 
of Georgia 


517 pages $4.50 


J THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF DICTATORSHIP 


By G. M. GILBERT, Chief Clinical Psychologist, VA Hospital, 
Northport; Prison Psychologist at Nuremberg Trials 


327 pages $4.00 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE 
PROFESSION OF NURSING 


By JEANNE G. GILBERT, Instructor, Fordham University 
Graduate School; and ROBERT D. WEITZ, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Long Island University; Lecturer, 
Jersey City Medical center 


275 pages $3.00 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By EDWIN R. GUTHRIE, Professor of Psychology; Dean of 
the Graduate School; and FRANCIS F. POWERS, Profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology; Dean of the College of 
Education, both of the University of Washington 


530 pages $4.00 
/ PERSONNEL HANDBOOK 


By JOHN F. MEE, Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Management, Indiana University 


1167 pages $10.00 
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Vv RECOVERY FROM APHASIA |, 


By JOSEPH M. WEPMAN, Lecturer in Psychology, Univer- B; 
sity of Chicago 


Providing a practical presentation of professional Al 
therapy, the book explains the relation of brain in- ali 
jury to the loss of speech. It gives the medical symp- | div 
toms and behavior difficulties in such cases. Itiswell | pe 
suited for a text or reference book. 276 pages. $4.50. : of 
pa, 
MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY | 
By G. K. YACORZYNSKI, Associate Professor of Nervous and | By 
Mental Diseases, Northwestern University Medical School | 
This textbook provides a firm basis of understanding | on 
of human behavior as a foundation for the study of a 
psychiatry and clinical psychology. Using a psycho- The 


ical processes and the origin of behavior. 535 pages. 


biological approach, it discusses ti. basic psycholog- pro: 
$6.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 
By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, Emeritus Professor of Psy- cl 
chology, Columbia University ci 
P 
247 pages $3.50 ail 
J/ CHILD TREATMENT AND / 
THE THERAPY OF PLAY THE 
By LYDIA JACKSON and KATHLEEN AA. TODD By Th 
9c ch 
159 pages $2.50 323 p 
J/ GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 
By DAVID KATZ, Professor of Psychology, University of Stock- 
holm 
Translated by ROBERT TYSON, Department of Psychology By ~ 
and Philosophy, Hunter College 389 = 
( 
175 pages $3.00 
Vv 


Vv THE MEANING OF ANXIETY 


By ROLLO MAY, Consulting Psychologist; Associate in Uni- By RO! 
versity Seminars, Columbia University shal 


376 pages $4.50 9279 pa 


THEJRONALD 


15 East 26th Street 


| 

| 
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From Our Current Catalog 


PERSONALITY 

By CHARLES M..HARSH, Professor of Psychology, Pomona 
College; and H. G. SCHRICKEL; Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, University of Nebraska 

An inclusive and unified perspective toward person- 

ality study, integrating and evaluating the various 

diverse theories about the origin and patterning of 

personal characteristics. It traces the typical stages 

of personality development in our society. 518 

pages. $5.00. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Barnard College, Columbia University 

As a textbook for college, the volume integrates the 

psychological study of individual behavior with the 

sociological study of social forces affecting behavior. 

The book provides a synthesis of the various ap- 

proaches to social behavior. 519 pages. $4.50. 


J/ AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by L. A. PENNINGTON, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Illinois; and IRWIN A. BERG, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, Northwestern University; 
Prepared by 23 Contributing Specialists 


$5.50 


595 pages 


J/ WORK AND EFFORT— 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PRODUCTION 


By THOMAS ARTHUR RYAN, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Cornell University 


323 pages $4.75 


J IN SEARCH OF BEAUTY 
IN MUSIC 


By CARL E. SEASHORE, Late Professor of Psychology, and 


Dean of the Graduate School, State University of lowa 
389 pages $4.50 


¥ CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS 


OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, Professor Emeritus of Psy- 
chology, Columbia University 


279 pages . $3.25 


PRESS COMPANY 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Vv A PRIMER 
FOR PSYCHOTHERAPISTS 


By KENNETH M. COLBY, M.D., San Francisco Institute of 
Psychoanalysis 

The elementary principles of psychotherapy for be- 
ginners in this professional specialty. The book is 
intended for interns or residents of psychiatric hos- 
pitals, practicing psychiatrists, clinical §psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatric social workers. 
$3.00. 


Vv THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF MENTAL HEALTH 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, Professor of Education and Psychology, 
University of Southern California 

A broad treatment of mental health. The importance 

of preventive measures by home, school, and com- 

munity are given special attention, and influences 

exerted upon children’s mental health are described 


167 pages. 


in detail. The moderately malajusted individual is 
“emphasized. 747 pages. $5.00. 
J CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, Professor of Education and Psychology, 
University of Southern California 


$5.00 


781 pages 


J/ THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, and BARNEY KATZ, Clinical Psychol- 
ogist 


877 pages $6.00 


V¥ WORKBOOK IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 
By LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY KATZ 


124 pages $1.50 


J HYPNOTHERAPY OF 
WAR NEUROSES 


By JOHN G. WATKINS, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Stete College of Washington 


384 pages $5.00 
/ THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY 


By ROBERT W. WHITE, Director of the Psychological Clinic, 
Lecturer on Clinical Psychology, Hervard University 


613 pages $5.00 


! 
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PsYCHOLOGY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Dewey & Humber 


Here is an introductory text which 
treats Social Psychology as a separate 
Field of study in its own right and 
not as a branch of other fields. It 
brings together into an integrated 
system concepts developed in anthro- 
pology, education, psychology, social 
psychology and sociology. Actual 
case histories are presented. Ready 
in July 


CREATIVE AND 
MENTAL GROWTH 


V. Lowenfeld 


1947—$4.90 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, Rey. Ed. 


Anastasi & Foley 


1949—$6.00 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 3rd Ed. 


Gates, Jerseld, McConnell, 
Challman 


1948—$4.50 


60 AVENUE 


MACMILLAN 


PsYCHOLOGICAL THEORY: 
Contemporary Readings 


Melvin H. Marx 


This unique book contains contribu- 
tions from all of the important names 
of recent and contemporary psycho- 
logical theory and psychology in 
general. Part | is concerned with 
methodological problems of scientific 
theory construction in psychology; 
Part Il contains sepresentative selec- 
tions from influential theorists. 
Coming in the summer 


AN EDUCATIONAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


J. W. Tilton 


In this book is explored the psychol- 
ogy of learning in terms of its broad 
significance to education. Theories 
of learning are grouped around 5 2- 
cific issues rather than around various 
schools of thought. Discussion is 
limited to educational aspects of psy- 
chology. For courses in Psychology 
of Learning. Ready in June 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
F. K. Berrien 


1944—$4.75 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


H. A. Peterson 


1948-—$4.50 


TEXTBOOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO 
CHILD STUDY, 3rd Ed. 


Ruth Strang 


Contained in the third edition of 
this non-technical, readable text are 
more case studies, more direct quo- 
tations from children and parents, 
references to results of recent re- 
search, and more illustrations to help 
the reader to understand better the 
individual. The organization and 
approach remain the same. Pu> 
lished in May—$4.75 


HOW TO KEEP 
A SOUND MIND, Rev. Ed. 


J. B. Morgan 
1946—$4.25 


THE “WHY” OF 
MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


H. Cantril 


1950—$3.00 


TEXTBOOK OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, Rey. Ed. 


Landis & Bolles 


1950—$5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York, New York 
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Important New Halt Publications— 


CHILD PSYCHCLOGY 


HorAce B. ENGLISH, The Ohio State University 


This new text discusses children in the classroom and the problems teachers face— 
problems of discipline, emotions, frustrations, physical health, and the home. The 
aim is to develop certain basic attitudes in parents and teachers, to give them a 
sympathetic understanding which will enable them to deal with each child indi- 
vidually. The book is concerned with how—always in the light of reality—parents 
and teachers can help children towards self-development and personality integra- 
tion. June 1951 561 pages $4.50 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


HAROLD G- SHANE and E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University 


This book brings a fresh approach to the methods and techniques of evaluation and 
to those elements of a child’s experience which contribute to sound social adjust- 
ment. Part One, “‘Eductaional Values and the Elementary Curriculum,” examines 
and interprets the evaluative process. Part Two, ‘“‘What Evaluation Suggests for 
Curriculum Practices,” shows how application of evaluation procedures can alleviate 
persistent educational problems. June 1951 477 pages $3.90 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The Study of Educational Growth 
J. M. StepHens, The Johns Hopkins University 


This book brings together the facts and principles of psychology which will give the 
student the insight necessary to understand the child and his development, and to 
guide and direct the learning process. It is essentially a study of the nature of 
educational growth, of the forces which affect it, and the means of facilitating it. 
An admirable balance is struck in presenting research, theories, and practical sug- 
gestions, The student is urged to probe behind the technical labels of psychologi- 
cal processes and see what they mean in actual practice. May 1951 692 pages $4.25 


A FIRST COURSE IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


B. R. BuGetski, University of Buffalo 


This text stresses the scientific nature of present-day experimental:psychology. All 
the experiments included in the book—both ‘“‘classic’’ and contemporary—are cal- 
culated to inculcate in the student an acute appreciation of the scientific method. 
The author discusses ths history, theory, and results of each experiment with en- 
gaging directness. A noteworthy feature of the individual experiments is the in- 
genious simplicity of the apparatus, which can either be inexpensively purchased 
or constructed by the students themselves. May 1951 421 pages $3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY - 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Leading Psychology Texts 


A LABORATORY MANUAL 
FOR SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Instructor’s Guide 
Wilbert S. Ray, Asst. Prof. of Psychology 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


This very flexible new manual may be used with 
any basic textbook in social psychology. The de- 
pendability of each experiment was verified in the 
author's classes before publication of the manual. 
Very simple apparatus and materials are required. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN USE $ECOND 
A Textbook in Applied Psychology 


Edited by J. Stanley Gray 


Professor of Psychology, University of Georgia 


Now completely revised, this well-known book con- 
tains readable material covering the most impor- 
tant aspects of applied psychology. Each chapter 
was written by an authority in his particular field. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 
Department of Education, Brooklyn College 
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MEMBERSHIP RULES IN THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


There are three classes of membership in the American Psychological Association: 
Associate, Fellow, and Life Member. 


Associates 


The largest class of membership is Associate. In order to qualify as an Associate 
an applicant must meet one of three sets of requirements: 


1. He must have a doctor’s degree based in part upon a psychological! dissertation 
and conferred by a graduate school of recognized standing; or 


2. He must have completed two years of graduate work in psychology at a recog- 
nized graduate school and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that is 
primarily psychological in character; or 


3. He must have completed one year of graduate study plus one year of profes- 
sional work in psychology and be devoting full time to work or graduate study that 
is primarily psychological in character. 


Distinguished persons in related sciences, education, or other fields outside of 
psychology sometimes apply for membership in the Association because of their 
interest in allied research problems. When the Board of Directors considers it in 
the interests of the Association to elect such distinguished persons, the requirements 
stated above may be waived. 


Annual dues for Associates are now $12.50. 


Applicants must have their applications complete by September 15. New Asso- 
ciates are elected in the fall and their membership is dated as of the next year. 
Journals due Associates begin with the January issues; they receive the American 
Psychologist, the Psychological Abstracts, the Psychological Bulletin, and the Directory. 


Fellows 


Properly qualified Associate members may, upon nomination by one of the 
Divisions and election by the Council of Representatives, become Fellows of the 
American Psychological Association. Fellows must previously have been Associates. 
They must have a doctor’s degree and at least five years of acceptable professional 
experience beyond that degree. They must be primarily engaged in the advance- 
ment of psychology as a science and a profession. 


Annual dues for Fellows are now $17.50. Fellows receive the same journals as 
Associates. 


In the American Psychological Association, no one is made a Fellow except at 
his own request. 


Life Members 
Life Membership is open to members who have reached the age of 65 and who 


have been members for twenty years. They are exempt from dues, and receive the 
American Psychologist and the Directory. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION § 


Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
Chicago, Illinois, Aug. 31-Sept. 5, 1951 


PRE-MEETING REGISTRATION FORM 


PLEASE PRINT 


Mrs, 

Name: Mr. - 
Miss. middle 
Dr. 


Address: 


City State 


Please check one: 
APA FELLOW OTHER AFFILIATE 


APA ASSOCIATE aie NON-MEMBER 
STUDENT AFFILIATE _ 


If you are staying at the Sherman or Morrison Hotel, mail this form, with your room reservation 
application, directly to the hotel. 

If you are making other housing arrangements, mail this form directly to Benjamin Burack, De- 
partment of Psychology, Roosevelt College, 430 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5. 


(If you are pre-registering only, cut here and mail above form to Benjamin Burack) 


HOTEL RESERVATION APPLICATION FOR SHERMAN 
OR MORRISON HOTEL 


Mail to the Reservation Desk of the hotel of your choice. If this hotel is full, your application will be 
sent to the other hotel. The hotel will confirm your reservation. In most cases it will be necessary 
to assign two people toa room. A roommate will be assigned to you if you have not indicated someone 
you prefer. Two people wishing to be assigned to the same room should each send in an application 
and name the cther person as preferred roommate. 


Please reserve room(s) for person(s). Twin beds __. Double beds __ _ 


Please reserve family room for ___ persons' including children aged 


A.M. 
Will arrive on at P.M. Will depart 


Name of room occupants Address 


I desire to pay about $ per person per day. 


Connecting Rooms, 
Hotel Single Room Double Bedroom Twin Bedroom Bath Between 


Sherman $5.00 to $8.50 $7.50 to $11.50 $9.50 to $13.00 $10.00 up 
Morrison $5.00 to $10.00 $7.50 to $14.00 $9.00 to $14.00 None 


Copies of these forms may be obtained from the APA office 


| 
PIM. 
City State 
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MEASUREMENT IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS 


Second Edition 
By Clay C. Ross 


The intelligent use, interpretation and evaluation of tests are detailed in this well organized survey 
of the nature, functions and limitations of measurement. Rounding out a decade of wide usefulness 
as a standard text (over 350 adoptions, 1950, 1951) it is a guide to theory and practice applicable 
to all subjects at all levels. 

Published 1947 551 pages 4 


THE NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF LEARNING 


By Howard L. Kingsley 


A thorough treatment of the psychology of learning, this text takes scientific psychology into the 
classroom. It treats learning as an active process which alters an individual’s activities, and 
systematizes and interprets research data in the light of this concept to show conditions that 
facilitate or retard the process. 

Published 1946 579 pages 6” x 9” 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Third Edition 
By Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This leading child psychology text tells the story of development understandingly in terms of what 
it means to the growing child. This insight gives the student a practical basis for interpreting the 
child’s thoughts and feelings from overt behavior and suggests how development may be fostered 
healthily in correspondence with the innate nature of the child. 


Published 1947 623 pages se 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOR PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


Revised Edition 

By Florence M. Teagarden, University of Pittsburgh 

Dr. Teagarden takes a practical and clinical, rather than a laboratory, approach to child psychology 
to meet the needs of teachers, social workers, and public health nurses. Out of her wide profes- 
sorial and clinical experience she covers problems that include both infancy and pre-school years; 
the child at home and away from home; the adopted child and the child at school. 

Published 1946 613 pages 


CHILDREN WITH MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 
By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Upsala College 


Factual and objective, this text is the most comprehensive study available on handicapped 
children. It includes recent research on the educational, psychological, social, eugenical, and 
medical approaches to the problems of the handicapped child, and cites many case histories. 


Published 1949 549 pages 5%" x 814%” 


Send for your copies today! 
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TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By HAROLD W. BERNARD, Extension Division, Oregon State System of Higher Education. 
429 pages, $4.00 
Brings to the reader the practical principles of positive mental hygiene, citing the psychological 
justifications of these principles. Emphasis is upon the application of mental hygiene in achieving 
efficiency, happiness, harmoniousness, and fullness in daily living. 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


By GEORGE A. MILLER, Harvard University. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. Ready in 
August 
The purpose of this text is to assemble in one book for the use of the psychologist the more im- 
portant approaches to the study of communicative behavior and to suggest the breadth of the spec- 
trum of linguistic studies. The approach is, in general, behavioristic. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


By DONALD A. LAIRD and ELEANOR C. LAIRD. 551 pages, $6.00 


Using a simple, direct vocabulary and style, this practical new text is based upon a survey of 
teachers, business students, and industrial training directors to determine the most effective ap- 
proach to applied psychology. Topics are accompanied by an abundance of visual teaching aids 
and stimulating questions for exercise in practical business thinking and application of principles. 


TECHNIQUE OF ADMINISTRATION 
Administration Proficiency in Business. New 2nd Edition 
By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 363 pages, $4.50 


Here is an excellent text for courses in top-administration, covering the sphere of high managerial 
responsibilities in industry. This text is a revision of the author’s Administrative Proficiency in 
Business, and offers more than 200 anecdotes, interspersed with the text, nearly 1000 new discus- 
sion questions, and more than 150 discussional comments. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL | @ BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
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